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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In the first edition of this book. I said that my 
object in writing it was, in the first place, to make a 
concise and comprehensive presentation of Islam in its 
essential aspects, and, secondly, to depict the present 
state of revival and evolution of the Islamic world and 
its bearing upon international afiFairs. 

What I aim at is to dissipate the misconceptions 
and fallacies which exist in the West, as regards Islam 
and the Muslims, and which engender dangerous pre' 
judices and suspicions. I also wish to illustrate the place 
of Islam in history and in the modern world. 

Today Islam, which numbers almost one-fifth of 
mankind among its followers, is self-conscious and wide- 
awake. The tremendous and rapid evolution of the 
Muslim peoples towards political emancipation and a 
regrouping of forces on the one hand, and towards 
religious, social, cultural and economic reconstruction on 
the other, will increasingly exert its influence upon 
international relationships. - 

As Islam occupies an important and unique place 
not only in the East but also between East and West, 
public opinion among Western peoples should have a 
better and unprejudiced knowledge of Islam and the 
Muslims. Furthermore, I believe that the great Powers 
can find no better policy towards Islam than that of 
initiating and developing a new and more friendly, 
approach to the Muslinr nations and a sympathetic 



comprehension with their legitimate aspirations. And 
for such a policy to be successful it should be translated 
into practical facts. It is easy to grasp how helpful this 
can be towards w(%id peace and stability. 

During the years which have elapsed since the 
publication of the 6rst edition, and particularly since the 
beginning of the World War II, the march of events 
the whole world over, has been so rapid that a thorough 
revision of this book has become necessary. Consider- 
able portions have been rewritten and new material 
added. The section dealing with the present develop- 
ment of the Muslim countries has been enlarged and 
brought up to date. 

Finally, I wish to express my gratitude and pro- 
found thanks to my publisher, Shaikh Muhammad 
Ashraf, Lahore (India), for his continued encouragement 
and courtesy extended to me during the preparation and 
publication of this work. 

Geneva, Switzerland ZAKI ALI 

December, 1946. 
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Chapter I 


MUHAMMAD : THE PROPHET OF ISLAM 

'T'HE birth of Islam was a decisive landmark in world 
history. In the fifth and sixth centuries of the 
Christian era, the world was standing on the brink of 
darkness and there was no light to take its place. 
Ancient religious ideals were decadent, the last glimmer 
of ancient cultures was about to be extinguished, and 
civilization was on the point of destruction. 

But in the seventh century the course of history 
was violently and unexpectedly changed by the Arabs. 
They were the people, among whom there rose up a 
man who proclaimed a divine message, destined to 
unite the human races, from East to West, in the 
unity of God, who gave the world a new social order 
and who laid the foundations of a new civilization. 
This man was Muhammad, the Foimder of Islam. 

Based throughout upon welbauthenticated facts, 
his life-history has been preserved intact even to its 
minutest details. 

In order to understand the religion of Islam, an 
account of the life of its Prophet is essentiaL 

Muhammad was born in 571 a.o. at Mecca. He 
was the son of Abdullah, of the &mily of Hashim, 
and of Amina, of the family of Zuhra, both of the 
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honourable and powerful tribe of Quraish. His 
father died shortly after, leaving no other inheritance 
than five camels, a few sheep and a female slave. His 
mother died, when he was six years old, and thus 
orphaned, he came under the guardianship of his 
grandfather, Abdul Muttalib who also died two years 
later. Muhammad was then left to the care of his 
uncle Abu Talib, who remained bis kind friend and 
protector, as long as he lived. 

During his youth, he accompanied his uncle with 
caravans of merchandise to Syria, helping him in 
trade. Sometimes he tended sheep and goats also. 
He could neither read nor write, but he developed 
wonderful mental faculties, and his surname al-Amin 
(the trusted) indicates the high esteem in which he 
was held for his integrity and good judgment. 
When twenty-five years old, he was employed by a 
rich widow, Khadlja, also of the tribe of Quraish, to 
accompany her trading caravans to the fairs in Syria. 
Muhammad conducted Khadija’s business with great 
success, and shortly after his return, she ofiFered to 
marry him. She<vas fifteen years bis senior. With 
the consent of his uncle, Muhammad accepted the 
offer and marri^ her. The marriage was happy until 
Khadija's death at the age of sixty-five. She bore 
him two sons and four daughters, but both his sons 
died young. Fatima, his youngest daughter was the 
only one who survived the Prophet by six months. 
.She was married to the Prophet’s cousin, Ali, son of 
Abu Talib. 
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MUHAMMAD ; THE PROPHET OF ISLAM 


Thoughtful beyond his years, much givento medi- 
tation, and endowed with a keen mind and delicate 
tastes, Muhammad kept himself singularly pure in a 
society where purity meant nothing. For it was an 
Arab community in which the most abominable 
practices prevailed: idol- worship', corruption, murder, 
theft, adultery, unlimited polygamy, cruelty to women, 
oppression of the poor, usury, gambling, drunken- 
ness, female infanticide, blood-feud ; in fact chaos 
and anarchy. There was no regular government in 
Mecca, no laws that could be enforced, no courts of 
justice, and no public treasury. Such was the con- 
dition of affairs in pre-Islamic Arabia, when the years 
of the Arabian dark ages (Jahiltyyah)’* were approach- 
ing their end. Muhammad regarded with abhorrence 
this state of the community and often sought the 
solitude of the cave of Hira, near Mecca, for prayer 
and deep contemplation. He believed that only a 
surrender of self to the one and only God (AllahX 
the abandoning of idolatry, the encouraging of one 
another to patience and well-doing, and the acting 
justly and mercifully, would make.it possible to lead 
a righteous life. 

Meanwhile, he was widely jg^pected for his 
probity, kindliness, geniality, practical wisdom and 

1. There were iome 360 idols in the greet temple of el^-Ke’ab. 

2. Commonly knowo as the ** times of ignormncc but the emdice 
Egyprien idioler Ahmad Amlsi» io his FajMil^Uam (Dawn of UeaOs Odfc^ 
1933 1 ArablcX p» 84^ does not maintain the literary aseaning of the void. It 
rather denotes arrogance, ostentatloo and contention which srcie pcevaleiit 
among the Arabs before Islam, in contraiiatioaion to modesty, pions reslgna* 
tion conducive to peace, and the advantage of good dee ds over the nobility of 
pecUgrec, these being diaeinccive features In the grhks of Islam* 
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modesty. His personality was beautiful and majestic, 
his expression pensive and thoughtful, his appearance 
full of vitality and dignity, and his face full of intel- 
ligence. 

In his fortieth year Muhammad received his first 
revelation. Once when in the cave of Hira, as was 
his custom, after fasting, prayer and meditation, he 
heard a mysterious voice saying: “Thou art the 
Prophet of God." A few days later, as he was passing 
the night in the cave of Mount Hira, the archangel 
Gabriel appeared to him. “Read!" said the angel. 
“I know not how to read!" replied Muhammad. 
“ Read I " repeated the angel ; and immediately he was 
illumined with divine light and understanding, and 
the first revelation occurred to him : 

“ Read in the name of thy Lord . . . ." 

Frightened, but self-possessed. Muhammad walked 
back home and told the particulars of that interview 
to his beloved and faithful wife who encouraged him 
and became convinced that the truth about God and 
the world was being revealed to Muhammad. The 
revelations then eeased for forty days, after which 
time they began again. Muhammad was commanded 
to deliver the divine message of the Unity of God 
and to undertake the reformation of the world.^ He 


down, dlKlpUs, who wrote them 

Uef w « *» •“"'I- it was a palm- 

paidimeiit. “*** « • •houHer-blade ot a sheep, oc senpa 

th* P«iphet*s wives. pwserved In a boa by one of 

QjUKia, c^leccion of revelations Gonicituted the 
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MUHAMMAD * THE PROPHEF OF ISLAM 

began by preaching the new Faith, Islam, to his 
nearest relatives and friends. His wife Khadlja was 
the first person to embrace Islam, while the other 
early converts were his cousin Ali who was then 
a youth, his intimate friend Abu Bakr, and his faithful 
servant Zaid. “ What is very striking in the religious 
career of Muhammad,” remarks Edouard Montet, “ at 
the beginning of his activity, is that the first converts' 
he made were among the members of his own family 
and relatives. I believe that he is the only founder 
of a religion who had the privilege of gaining to his 
cause those nearest to him either through blood or 
through close connection.” • 

For three years the Prophet preached the new 
Faith secretly, winning some adherents in his family, 
among his private friends and among the humbler 
classes in Mecca. Meetings were held in a secluded 
house where Muhammad instructed all the early 
Muslims in the doctrines of Islam. Even here they 
were discovered and attacked by a rabble. The 
Prophet had much to contend with in these early 
days ; there was a general outburst of scorn when he 
preached. Many members;, of his tribe were against 
him and Abu Lahab, his untie, a rich and influential 
man, became one of his most inveterate foes. 

In answer to one of his revelations, Muhammad 
now began to preach Islam publicly ; he boldly and 
fearlessly announced his divine command to impart 
the revelations received from God. The new religion 
had to come out into the open as the declared foe of 
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polytheism. Opposition by the Quraish and other 
people of Mecca began, as already stated, with scorn, 
the Prophet being called a soothsayer, a magician, even 
a lunatic. Gradually, however, as the number of his 
adherents increased — including Hamza, his uncle, and 
Omar, a young Quraishite, endowed with pheno* 
menal courage and vitality — ‘his* opponents rose 
against him and became fiercely hostile. For ten years 
he and his followers suffered terrible persecution. 
But Muhammad did not attempt to ingratiate himself 
into the affections of the Meccans. The heads of 
families took counsel together, went to Abu Talib, 
Muhammad's uncle, and declared that there would be 
war. Abu Talib adjured the Prophet not to ruin his 
family, and hinted that his protection might be with- 
drawn. But Muhammad declared that if the sun went 
down on his right hand, and the moon on his left, he 
would not swerve from the work which God had 
given him to do. Abu Talib, finding him inflexible, 
assured him that his protection should never be 
withdrawn. 

Every Meccan ^family agreed to punish its own 
Muslims. On the Prophet’s counsel, some of his 
followers took refuge in Abyssinia, in the fifth year 
of Muhammad's mission, but came back after thr«»«» 
months. Later, in the seventh year of the Prophet’s 
mission, a considerable number of ^^Muslims emigrated 
to Abyssinia, where they were kindly received by the 
egus. The unbelieving Meccans sent a deputation 
to the Negus demanding extradition of the fugitives. 
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but to frustrate their efforts, Muhammad sent his 
cousin Ja’far, armed with an exposition of the Islamic 
doctrines. The Abyssinian king and his ecclesiastic 
advisers, on hearing the Quran, took the side of the 
Muslims. The Meccan leaders were roused to fury 
by this victory, and blockaded the Prophet and his 
followers in the quartf r. which they occupied. 

In the tenth year of his prophetic mission, two 
great sorrows fell upon Muhammad. He lost his 
beloved wife, and, about two months later, his vener* 
able uncle and protector, Abu Talib. His persever- 
ance was not, however, shaken, nor his &iith in his 
mission, to which he held fast to the end. After a 
preaching journey to Taif, he returned to Mecca and 
while he unwearingly preached to the tribes at the 
fairs, he came in touch with some Medinese Arabs, 
whose contact with the Jews at Medina (Yathrib) 
rendered them more susceptible to religious ideas. 
They became ardent believers, and on their return to 
Medina they spread the news and propagated the 
teachings of the new Faith. Islam took ro^t and bore 
fruit, so that the next pilgrimage ^om Medina brought 
twelve, and the third, more J:han seventy new follow- 
ers of Islam, who invited the Prophet to their dty. 

Meanwhile, as oppression at Mecca became in- 
tolerable, a conspiracy to murder the Prophet was set on 
foot by the Meccan leaders and Muhammad then recom- 
mended to his followers to escape from Mecca to Medina. 
He himself bravely remained in Mecca, despite great 
danger, till the last. Then he followed them. When the 
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conspirators in Mecca reached the Prophet’s dwelling, 
they found that it was too late : Muhammad had 
already departed. This emigration, known as Hijra, 
took place on June 16, 622 a.d. It forms the starting 
point of the Muslim era. Accompanied by his 
venerable and most loyal friend Abu Bakr, Muhammad 
took refuge in a cave on Mount Thaur. And though 
he was then actively hunted by his foes, he remained 
calm in danger, and, while in the cave of Thaur he 
assured Abu Bakr that God was with them. Muhammad 
and his companion reached Quba, on the outskirts of 
Medina, on September 20, 622 a.d. Here they were 
joined by Ali, the Prophet's devoted cousin. At 
Medina, the Prophet was received with honour and 
accepted by the people as their leader. Muhammad’s 
entry into Medina maiked the beginning of a continu- 
ous external development of Islam which, as a religion 
as well as a political entity, achieved great success. 
The Prophet organized the new community of Muslims 
at Medina (the AnsSr or helpers being the Medinese 
followers, and the Mubdjirin or refugees from Mecca) 
into one unit in whjch religion replaced the old Arab 
tribal idea as a unifying bond, and it was there also 
that he built the first mosque. Muhammad assisted 
with his own hands in its building. 

The Jews of Medina were conciliated by means 
of a convention, but the Prophet realized afterwards 
that they were profoundly hostile, for they broke the 
agreement and entered into an alliance with his 
enemies, the Quraish, at Mecca. ’Thus he had to adopt 
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radical measures against them later on. 

The Meccan unbelievers continued to persecute 
and provoke the Muslims, and hostilities between 
Mecca and Medina became inevitable. These were 
started by the Quraish, and, as a result of their repeat- 
ed aggressions, waged battles took place generally in 
the vicinity of Medina. Thus, in the second year of 
the Hijra, the battle of Badr (Ramadan, 2 a.h.s:624 
A.D.) was the first encounter of really great moment. 
Muhammad with some 300 Muslims won a signal 
victory here over the Meccans, numbering about one 
thousand men, who were utterly defeated. This famous 
battle is one of the outstanding events in Muslim 
history. Since then the position, prestige and ultimate 
triumph of Islam over Mecca was assured. It is true 
that in the following year (3 A.H.) the Muslims 
suffered defeat at Mount Ohod, to the north-east of 
Medina, and even the Prophet was wounded, but 
nothing could eclipse the triumph of Badr, and the 
siege of Medina by the Quraish and their allied tribes 
in the year 5 a.h. (War of the Trench) proved 
abortive. 

In the following year, Muhammad set out at the 
head of 1,400 Muslims to make a pilgrimage to the 
Ka’aba in the Holy Sanctuary in Mecca, and although 
the Meocars did not allow this to be carried out, the 
Prophet gained a sdll greater advantage by the fact 
that they concluded a term of peace with him for ten 
years, known as the Peace of Hudaibiya (6 ajl>b628 
A.O.). This pact showed the extraordinary diplomatic 
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ability of Muhammad. Despite the dissatisfaction of 
rome of his companions and followers, who did not 
then realize the advantages gained, he agreed not to 
add his title of ‘ Apostle of God ’ to his signature of 
the document, when it stood in the way of its ratifica- 
tion by the Meccans. But, on the other hand, he 
knew how to wrest from his negotiators what he had 
set his heart upon and thus he treated Mecca on 
equal terms and in the capacity of the head of a State. 
Islam gained thereby in prestige, for, in accordance 
with the terms, unarmed Muslims from Medina were 
allowed to perform a pilgrimage in the following year ; 
and, furthermore, Quraishite fugitives in Medina, 
even if Muslims, were to be extradited ; but whereas 
Medinese fugitives in Mecca were not turned over, 
the result was that freer intercourse between Muslims 
and unbelievers took place. Islam thus won over new 
adherents among the Quraishites, the most remarkable 
of these being Khalid ibn al-Walid and Amr ibn al-As, 
the future celebrated generals of Islam. Not only that, 
but the carrying out of the pilgrimage generally im- 
pressed the population of Mecca with the idea that 
Islam was winning. 

In the eighth year of the Hijra, Muhammad 
marched at the head of a large army to conquer Mecca 
whidi surrendered without resistance. His inveterate 
opponent Abu Sufyin, head of the Quraish, beqame a 
Muslim and the whole population did the same. The 
idols of the Ka’aba were all destroyed and the call to 
prayer and 'Allah Akbar* were sounded from all 
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around the Ka'aba. The Prophet showed great for- 
bearance towards his enemies by proclaiming a general 
amnesty and the conquest of Mecca determined his 
eventual supremacy over the whole of Arabia,^ 

The Prophet sent missions to all known sover- 
eigns and potentates (Heraclius, Chosroes II, the Negus 
of Abyssinia, al-Mukaukas (head of the Copts) of 
Egypt, and the chiefs of several Arabian provinces), 
calling upon them to embrace the Faith of Islam. On 
the other hand, embassies poured in from different 
parts of the Peninsula bringing the submission and 
allegiance of the various tribes to the Prophet ; thus 
that now Islam and its dominions extended further 
and farther every day. 

In the tenth year of the Hijra, Muhammad deter-- 

1. In narratinK the events of the conquest of Mecca, Arthnf Gilaun 
writes : “ It is greatly to his (Muhammad’s) praise that on this occasion, when 
his resentment for ill-usage in the past might naturally have indeed him to 
revenge, he restrained his army from all shedding of blood, and shoised every 
sign of humility and thanksgiving to Allah for his goodnew .... Ten or twelve 
men who had on a farmer occasion shown a barbarous spirit, were prosc ri be d , 
and of them four were put to death, but this must be consldeced eneeedlngly 
humane, in comparison with the acts of ocher conquerors ; in comparison, for 
example, with the cruelty of the Crusaders who^ in 1099, put seventy thousand 
Muslims, men, women, and helpless chUiren, to death when Jerusalem fell Into 
their hands ; or with that of the English army, also fighting under the crow^ 
which in the year of grace 1874 burned an* African capital, in its war oh the 
Gold Coam. Muhammad’s victory was in very truth one of religion and not of 
politics ; he rejected every token of personal homage, and dedinad all fcgd 
auchoclcy s and when die beughty chiefs of cheQutaishices appeased hefort him 
he asked I 

« “What can you expea army hands r* 

** Mercy, O genccous brother.** 

** Be it so; you ate free r he exclaimed* 

—The SaMcens (London, 18fi7Xpp» tlfdS* 
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mined to make the pilgrimage to Mecca and carry out 
all its holy rites. Many thousands of Muslims con- 
gregated from all parts of Arabia to accompany the 
Prophet upon this his last pilgrimage, which became 
known as the ‘ Valedictory Pilgrimage'. He preached 
to a large throng of Muslims, estimated at about 
140,000, exhorting the faithful to piety and righteous- 
ness, to abstinence from sin, to the protection of the 
weak, the poor and the women, and he taught them 
the last lessons of Islam. Muhammad's mission was 
now fulhlled. 

Soon after his return to Medina, he was taken ill 
^ith fever, and died on the twelfth day of the third 
month, Rabl’ I, of the year 11 of the Hijra (8th June, 
■632 A.D.), He was buried in the house of Ayesha, his 
wife, where he died. ^ 

Out of the ocean of oblivion, Arabia emerged 
into history as a civilized nation with a sublime faith 
of truth and peace ; thus able to raise itself above the 
contemporary peoples of the earth and all this through 
Muhammad only. 

“ He appeared ”, says Daumer, “ not as a son of 
Allah, but only as His Prophet; he declared loudly 

!• For recent biographies of the Prophet, see Mohammad Hussain Haikal 
Hajiat Mtthd mmad (The Life of Muhammad), Cairo, 1935 (Arabic) ; Sirdar Ikbal 
All Shah, Mohammad ; The Propheu London, 1932 ; Mohammad A. Gad 
d-Mawli, Muhammad ; a(*Mathal ol-Kamll (Muhamsoad ; the Perfea Model), 
Cairo, 1931 (Arabic^; Ha6z Ghulam Sarwar: Muhammad : The Holy Prophet. 
^hM, 1937, Emile Dermengheaa, La Vie de Mahomet, Paris, 1932; E.Dlnet, 
M Vie dc Mohammed, Prophcie d* Allah, Paris, 1937 ; Raymond Leiouge, Vie de 
Mahomet, Paris, 1939; Paul Achaid, Mahomet, Pkrlib 1942; Jean Barolo, 
Mahpiimt. ftrls, 1943 ; also consult Ameer All, The SpMc of Idam^wUhalifa 
of Che Prophet, rev. ed. London, 1922. 
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that he was a man like his fellow-men. and only had 
a mission from God. Animated by this idea, he acted 
and united in himself great and noble qualities. 
Illuminated by the divine light, endowed with an 
inflexible will-power and an ardent spirit, tempered 
by compassion, charity and tenderness ; he undertook 
the difficult mission and the stupendous struggles 
connected with it, and he did not rest until he had 
attained what he wanted : until Arabia professed his 
Faith. 

“ His behaviour became now the standard for his 
people also after his death. Inexorable against his 
enemies as long as they opposed him, yet he did not 
know the spirit of revenge, he was gentle towards the 
vanquished, indulgent and tolerant to all unbelievers ; 
and even when, in spreading his doctrine, he was 
compelled by the circumstances to use the sword, the 
conquered were by no means forced to accept his faith 
teid later' in the Muslim States the unbelievers had 
only a small tax imposed upon them.”^ 

Another Western biographer of the Prophet 
wrote two centuries ago: “ Mahomed establisbed' his 
religious system in a manner, not only suitable to the 
sentiments of his compatripts, to their understanding 
and to the dominating custoihs of their country, but 
beyond this, so proportioned to the common ideas of 
mankind, that he converted more than one half of 
all human beings to his opinions and all this in less 
tlun forty years. Thus it seemed that it was soffident 

J. immI Min Wtik, P* 2^* 
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to cause the doctrine to be beard to, thereby subject 
the minds to it.*’^ 

And a judicious English writer’' speaks of the 
Prophet in these terms : “ Even today, with all the 
details of his early life and subsequent career laid 
bare by men of our own race, who have studied the 
whole extraordinary story of the noble Arabian, it is 
no easy matter to comprehend the character, or to 
account for the marvellous success of Mohammed in 
the early part of the seventh century. Never claim- 
ing divine powers at any period of his mission, this 
very human prophet of God made his first converts in 
his own aristocratic gens (people) and had such remark- 
able personal influence over all with whom he was 
brought into contact that, neither when a poverty- 
stricken and hunted fugitive, nor at the height of his 
prosperity, did he ever have to complain of treachery 
from those who had once embraced his Faith. His 
confidence in himself, and in his inspiration from on 
high, was ever greater when he was suffering under 
disappointment and defeat than when he was able to 
dictate bis own terms to his conquered enemies. 
Mohammed died as he had lived, surrounded by his 
early followers, friends and votaries: his death as 
devoid of mystery as his life of disguise." 

Quite recently, another English critief, wrote: 
" The ignorance displayed by most Christians regard- 

1. Le Comte dc Bouleinvillicn, La Vi* d* MakenMd, Awtciduo, 1731, 
PP. 143^4 

2. H. M. Hyndmtn, The Atnahenliif rf Asia. p. 9. 

3. G. Llndwy Johmon, FJUC& In Th* Two Worldly IMO 
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ing the Muslim religion is appalling. They overlook 
the fact that a religion which is accepted and followed 
by a sixth of the human race must have a great deal 
of good in it and be built on very sound foundations, 
for, it is absurd to suppose that it should form the 
conduct of such a multitude of people and have no 
solid foundations on which to rest. Mohammed alone, 
among the nations at that time, believed in one God 
to the exclusion of all others. He insisted on right- 
eousness as the source of conduct, of filial duty, and of 
frequent prayers to the Ever-living God, and of 
respect to all other peoples, and of justice and mercy 
to all. He believed in total abstinence from intoxi- 
cants, and in moderation in all things, and to hold in 
great respect learning of every kind. . . . Most of the 
absurdities which Christians would have us believe to 
exist in the Quran were never uttered by Mohammed 
himself, nor are they to be found in a correct transla- 
tion of the work." 

Lamartine, one of the greatest poets of the 
nineteenth century expressed his views about Moham- 
mad thus:' "Never has a man set for himself, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, a more sublime aim, since 
this aim was superhuman : to. subvert superstitions 
which had been interposed between . man and his 
Creator, to render God unto man and man unto God ; 
to restore the rational and sacred idea of divinity 
^idst the chaos of the material and disfigured gods (rf 
idolatry, then existing. Never has a man undertaken a 

L nkrnMJklaTmqmlt. VoL II. p|k ZTS-TT. PMib M5i 
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work so far beyond human power with so ikehle 
means, for be had in the conception as well as in the 
execution of such a great design no other instrument 
than himself, and no other aid, except a handful of 
men living in a corner of the desert. Finally* never 
has a man accomplished such a huge and lasting revolu- 
tion in the world, because in less than two centuries 
after its appearance, Islam, in faith and in arms, reign- 
,ed over the whole of Arabia, and conquered, in God’s 
name, Persia, Khorasan, Transoxania, Western India, 
.Syria, Egypt, Abyssinia, all the known continent of 
Northern Africa, numerous islands of the Mediterra- 
nean, Spain, and a part of Gaul. 

“ If greatness of purpose, smallness of means, and 
astounding results gre the three criteria of human 
genius, who could dare to compare any great man in 
modern history to Muhammad ? The most famous 
men created arms, laws, and empires only. They 
founded, if anything at all, no more than material 
powers which often crumbled away before their eyes. 
This man moved not only armies, legislations, empires, 
peoples, and dynasties, but millions of men in one- 
third of the then inhabited world ; and more than 
that, he moved the altars, the gods, the religions, the 
ideas, the beliefs and the souls. On the basis of 
a Book, every letter of which has become Law, he 
created a spiritual nationality which blended together 
peoples of every tongue and of every race. He has 
left us as the indelible characteristic of this Muslim 
nationality, the hatred of false gods and the passion 
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for the One and Immaterial God. This avenging 
patriotism against the profanation of Heaven formed 
the virtue of the followers of Muhammad ; the con* 
quest of one-third of the earth to his dogma was his 
miracle ; or rather it was not the miracle of a man 
but that of reason. The idea of the unity of God. pro- 
claimed amidst the exhaustion of fabulous theogeniesi 
was in itself such a miracle that upon its utterance 
from his lips, it destroyed all the ancient temples 
of idols and set on fire one-third of the world. 
His life, his meditations, his heroic revilings against 
the superstitions of his country, and his boldness in 
defying the furies of idolatry ; his firmness in enduring 
them for fifteen years at Mecca, his acceptance of the 
role of public scorn and almost of being a victim of 
his fellow countrymen : all those and, finallyt his 
flight, his incessant preaching, his wars against odds, 
his faith in his success and his superhuman security 
in misfortune, his forebearance in victory, his ambition 
which was entirely devoted to one idea and in no 
manner striving for an empire ; his endless prayers, 
his mystic conversations with God, bis death and his 
triumph after death: all these attest, not to tta 
imposture but to a firm conviction. It was this convio* 
tion which gave him the power to restore a dogma. 
This dogma was twofold, the unity of God and the 
immateriality of God ; the former telling what God is, 
the latter telling what God is not ; .the one over- 
throwing false gods with the sword, the other starting 
an idea with words. 
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“ Philosopher, orator, apostle, legislator, warrior, 
conqueror of ideas, restorer of rational dogmas, of a 
cult without images ; the founder of twenty terrestrial 
empires and of one spiritual empire, that is Muhammad. 
As regards all standards by which human greatness 
may be measured, we may well ask ; is there any man 
greater than he ? " 

As a fact, Muhammad is the great man, with- 
out whom the world would appear incomplete. He 
was such a man. because he initiated and brought to 
fulfilment spiritual forces that would never have 
come to birth without him. The extraordinary vital- 
ity of these forces prove even today positively that 
the founder of Islam belongs to the past and to the 
future, and to both so completely that they cannot be 
distinguished from the present. Before the appear- 
ance of the Prophet the world was crying out for a 
religion that would satisfy its needs. These needs of 
humanity have been completely and concretely met 
by the fulfilment of Muhammad’s universal mission. 
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Chapter II 

THE ISLAMIC SOCIAL ORDER 


A N absolute monotheism ; a divine universal message 
^ revealed by Allah, the one and only God to 
Muhammad, the last of His Prophets and Messengers 
to mankind ; five cardinal obligations : the confession 
of Faith : ‘ there is no god but God, Muhammad is the 
Apostle of God', ritual prayers, a regular charity 
(zak&t), fasting during Ramadan*, and pilgrimage to 
Mecca ; a belief in God (Allah), in His Angels, in his 
Books, in His Apostles, in future life and resur- 
rection ; submission to the will of God ; a striving 
after righteousness; a dogma which is simple and 
rational; a creed which is practical and free of 
mysteries and ambiguities ; a Faith which is natural 
and enlightened ; a supreme ideal of Unity— these are 
the fundamentals of blam as a religion. 

A fraternity which knows no distinction of race, 
colour or class ; a practical spiritual democracy having 
the vindication of the rights pf man and of die free- 
dom of aonscience ; an obligation to seek knowle^e ; 
a pious and simple life, characterized by tbe direct and 
permanent influence of religion and of a pore morality 
self-discipline, modesty, mercy, charity, contentment, 
and trust in good works rather than in the gifts of 
of fbrtpne, effectiveness in common action and 
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Straightforward thinking, hospitality and total abstin* 
ence from intoxicating drinks ; a natural respect for 
marriage and for family life ; a rejection of monastic- 
ism ; a spirit of impartial justice and of goodwill, a 
large-minded tolerance and mutual enlightenment — 
these are the distinctive features of Islam as a social 
order. 

A book which is the standing miracle of 
Muhammad, an inimitable andinsuperable workof God, 
*an incomparable book which yields to no abrogation 
nor distortion, and into which no falsehood could find a 
way from any side whatsoever, be it of the past or of 
things to come, mentioned therein; a missive from 
the Wise Lord to whom praise is due for the bounties 
He bestows upon mankind’^; a book which contains 
the principles of the general code of Islam, a book 
which exercises a persistent and immeasurable influ- 
ence upon the minds of the Faithful and to which, if 
they steadily adhere, they can never be led astray, a 
book which contains nothing contrary to reason and 
which encourages genuine striving after progress; a 
book which is Allahiiis uncreated Word in the sense 
that in its actual form, in its Arabic language, it is 
identical and oo-eternal with its celestial origin — this 
is the Holy Quran, the Sacred Book of Islam. 

Islam established truth as the basic element of 
the whole of existence, and made the conception of 
unity the essence its religious system. “ It stipu- 

1. Commcntanr. 
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lated freedom of conscience, urged its followers to 
reflection and contemplation, encouraged the study of 
nature and enjoined the search after knowledge. It 
condemned blind imitation and proclaimed the com- 
mon original source of religion : it exalted reason and 
called for a universal unity of man. ’’ 

The Islamic religion is simple in its ritual and 
effective in its piety : it is committed to learning as 
well as it is committed to the humanities. The 
religious duties incumbent on every Muslim teach 
him an earnest and noble life. The ritual prayer 6ve 
times a day is a means of puriBcation of the heart and 
elevation of the soul ; it restrains man from commit- 
ting sin. All the gestures and all the attitudes of a 
Muslim during prayer demonstrate the humility of 
man before God; it is for this reaton that he 
prostrates himself. These 6ve obligatory prayers per 
day are essential, that man may remember God and, 
also, carry through his spiritual education. This 
prayer should absorb the whole activity of the 
believer, and its practice is one of the best means to 
arrive at a contemplative life. It strengthens the 
bonds which unite the believer tft his brethren, who 
are aH bowing down, before God, with identical and 
simultaneous motions. The believers, placed in parallel 
rows, must, during the prayers, keep their eyes 
concentrated upon one direction only, that of Mecca, 
the cradle of their common faith. 

1. Mohfid Md Wagdr. MiUm Din Xm (Utn. t Miami 
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As to fasting during Ramadan, what c6uld be 
more effective for self-purification than to be accus- 
tomed to endure privation and to practise abstemious- 
ness ? This fasting during the whole month includes 
a total abstinence from nourishment, from 
drinking, from tobacco and from conjugal relations. 
It lasts from that early moment of dawn, when a dim 
light is perceived on the Eastern horizon from till 
sunset. But it is not only from that, that the fasting 
Muslim must deprive himself. He must abstain from 
all falsehood, from all calumny, all perjury, all evil 
talk, abuse and false oaths; the heart must be protected 
from all uncleanliness, while the body is deprived of 
all nourishment. Thus, the external practice must 
provide a spiritual value. Subinitted to a total 
abstinence a ithh man appreciates the sufferings of 
the hungry, and he learns to provide for the wants of 
the needy. 

Individual alms-giving is one of the pious actions 
mpst earnestly recommended and is widely practised. 
But Islam instituted a collective and obligatory alms- 
giving (zak&t), alsQ to aid the needy, th^ widows, 
and the orphans, to help education and to cover the 
expenses of all charitable institutions. This strict 
alms-giving is obligatory and is destined, according 
to the spirit of Islam, to create an equalization fund 
of human relations for the advantage of the disin- 
herited glasses- Islam has thus made of the works of 
public assistance one of the essential functions of the 
State. By prescribing regular alms-giving, and by 
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collecting a certain fixed percentage from the fortunes 
of the rich, it has endeavoured to establish a fair 
equilibrium between the social classes and to arrive at 
an aid for the disinherited. The sentiments of human 
equality, solidarity and fraternity demonstrate them* 
selves, with the Muslim, by a generous benevolence. 

As regards the pilgrimage to Mecca which every 
Muslim is obliged to accomplish at least once during 
his life, provided he is able to afford it, it draws the 
believer away from national and regional surroundings, 
where he is only too much tempted to limit .his 
affections, and to unite him with his co-religionists 
in the whole world in the communion of the same 
belief. He visits the sacred place where the Faith 
was proclaimed. The benefits of pilgrimage surpass 
those of international congresses, as the pilgrimage 
places the believer in that atmosphere of universal 
fraternity and equality which is characteristic of the 
spirit of his religion. Thus the pilgrim caMs away 
the narrowness of his views, frees himself from his 
personal limitations, and restores himself to that 
' fatheiiand of the souls' with no other frontiers than 
those of truth and justice. What an imposing and 
inspiring manifestation of Islamic'cohesion and unity 
and what an efficacious means of intensifiaation of 
moral and spiritual solidarity ! 

Here are the w<xds of a well-informed writer : 
** Let us, then kx>k on the pilgrimage in its true aspect 
It is essentially a spiritual ezerdse, a> profoundly 
moving es^ierienoe. At Mecca, in the pilgrimage 
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Reason, all are dressed alike ; all are equal, not only 
in the sight of God, as they eternally are, but also, 
for the time, in the sight of man. At Mecca, they 
drink deep of the wells of history, and of truth as 
vouchsafed to the Prophet Muhammad. It matters 
not whence the pilgrims may come — k may be from 
Abyssinia or Nigeria, or from Malaya or Chinese 
Turkestan, or from India and the countries that are the 
heart of Islam — all are brothers, intent on the one 
purpose. No other faith can boast a comparable 
demonstration of unity. Minor differences — and all 
differences which affect race, language, politics and so 
on are minor differences when put beside the bond 
of true religion — are sunk, and uppermost in the 
minds and hearts of all is the unifying humility of 
resignation to the will of Allah.” (Kenneth Williams 
in Grear Britain and the East, November 6, 1941.) 

The Muslim lives simply and serenely, and his 
religious attitude towards life bids him to be at peace 
with himself and with the world in which he lives. 
He shows "owing to his religious surrender to the 
will of God, an exemplary patience under misfortune, 
and he bears up under disastrous accidents with an 
admurable strength of mind. Most pleasing also is the 
dignity which the Muslim develops through his 
religion ; his attitude is one of noble religious pride 
which is never transformed into vanity.” \ 

In his recent biography of the Prophet, Raymond 
Lerouge* says : “ He (the founder of ^lam) is, in fact, 

!• I’rMrich Delltisch : Ok Welt to UUun, p* 28%^ 
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the promoter of the first social and international revOi> 
lution of >»hich history gives mention .... He lays the 
foundations of a state which is to spread over the 
whole world and to observe no other laws than those 
of justice and of charity. He preaches the equality 
of all men and the duty of mutual aid and of universal 
fraternity.” 

Owing to the absolute social equality which Islam 
introduced, there is no caste in the Muslim society, 
which may possess by heredity, authority or nobility 
with privileges. Islam has no clergy, nor church 
organization and the office of priesthood is rejected 
altogether. Any Muslim suffices to conduct the 
ritual and none is invested with a sacred character. 
The theologians are merely those who are well versed 
in the Divine Law; they do not compose a clerical 
caste. 

It is characteristic of Islam, as a doctrine, that it 
maintains a beautiful harmony between religion and 
life ; it synthesizes the practical with the ideal and 
satisfies equally the material as well as the spiritual 
claims of man. It inculcates neither the exclusiveness 
of Judaism nor does it set up, like Christianity, an ideal 
impossible of attainment by man in this world. The 
system of Islamic ethics constitutes an i n ca l cu l a b ly 
precious inheritance not only of Islam, but of the 
world at large. These ethics provide a rule of actfam 
which represents a high but yet perfectly attainable 
ideal, the spread of which isa sure mean^of saving an 
ever-iacreasing number of human beings from- moral 
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and physical degradation. A great and incomparable 
merit of Islamic ethics is that their conception of 
preparation for the next world does not exclude the 
notion of happiness in the shape of material 
welfare in the present, where, however evanescent 
individual life may be, the species is meant to endure, 
and again that the measure of righteousness demanded 
of man does not exact an abnorm^ or superhuman 
capacity. Islamic ethics thus make allowance for the 
basic and natural tendencies which prevail in human- 
ity. Instead of seeking to suppress these tendencies, 
which may succeed in the case of an infinitesimal 
minority of abnormally constituted or endowed indi- 
viduals, who have been born with a vocation for self- 
sacrifice, but which must fail in the case of the 
overwhelming majority, they successfully strive to 
moderate and regulate them. In practice, the dominant 
note in Islamic ethics is precisely this sense of mode- 
ration and equipoise. Thus, to take two instances in 
that part of the code which governs the relations 
between man and man. Charity is exalted as a very 
high virtue, but it is prescribed in a measure that does 
not produce a sense of privation. Self-restraint is 
highly recommended in dealing with ofiFences, but in 
spirit amd not in action, by which is meant tKat the 
individual most not allow vindictiveness to take 
possession of him, but content himself with retalia- 
tion in the just measure of the offence, retaliation 
being considered necessary in the interest of the 
community. Says the Qu^: '* In the Law of Equality 
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there is (saving ofj Life to you, 0 ye men of under- 
standing ; that ye may restrain yourselves.**^ 

Again, as regards the general direction to be given 
by man to his existence, Islamic ethics deny the 
necessity for monastic renunciation and self-abnega- 
tion, which constitute the essence of Christian ethical 
teaching. But when they proclaim the legitimacy of 
that form of happiness which resides in the enjoy* 
ment of the religiously permitted {haldt} good things 
of this life, they even urge man not to forget them 
and take care to guard against excessive self-indulg- 
ence. The ideal they set up of material well-being is 
the via media, the pursuit of which does not imply 
violent competition leading to strife, and the posses- 
sion of which does not produce satiety and demorali- 
zation. As a result, there is much greater harmony 
between doctrine and practice in Islam than in 
Christianity. In the Christian world, the iztesisttble 
progress of materialistic civilization, which is astanding 
challenge to the authority of the Christian doctrine, 
has led to the development of the natural tendency 
of man to seek satisfaction in self-indulgence which 
has thus assumed the character an(i proportions of an 
all-devohring passion, a passion, curiously enough, 
more marked precisely in those parts of Christendom 
which were subjected at one time or other of their 
history to the tyrannical restraints and repcesnons of 
Puritanism. TThis is certainly name than a coincid- 

l.&llt m, A. Ywnf Air* Tnmiattai «/ (fc« Mb Qmm. 
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ence. and bean evidence to the well-known fact that 
violence exercised on the individual in a sense that 
runs counter to human nature only provokes reaction 
in the opposite direction. 

Owing to the prevailing misconceptions in the 
West, a distorted social picture of Islam is inculcated 
in foreign minds in the form of polygamy, divorce, 
fatalism, seclusion and inferior position of women, 
slavery, and holy war against the inhdel, etc. Hence 
it is of prime importance to learn that these traits are 
neither features nor institutions sanctioned by Islam. 

The seclusion of women is not a Quranic precept ; 
it was an acquisition from Byzantine quarters. The 
custom of wearing a veil by women was originally also 
a foreign one imported from outside. Considering the 
prevailing practices and position of women in society 
before the advent of Islam, not only in Arabia but in 
other countries too, Islam is at once recognized to 
have emancipated woman and raised her social status 
to a remarkable extent. For, even in historic 
Christendom, woman was considered for centuries as 
an inferior being as taught through the mouthpiece 
of Paul and the early Church Fathers ; their writings 
were filled with denunciations of women. With the 
advent of Islam, women became more honoured and 
better treated than ever before. Lady Evelyn 
Cobbold writes in her Pilgrimage to Mecca diat it was 
“ Islam that removed the bondage in which women 
were held from the very dawn of human history, and 
gave tfiem a social standing and legal rights^ such as 
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were not granted them in England till many centuries 
later.'* There is nothing in the teachings of Islam 
which opposes woman occupying an honourable place in 
society. The wife is to be treated with love and 
tenderness and generosity; she is possessed of full 
legal personality. Marriage with a Christian woman 
or a Jewess is lawful, but not with idolatresses. The 
Prophet said : “ A man, possessing a female slave who 
raises her and gives her a good education, teaching her 
at the same time with care all her religious duties and 
then frees and marries her, will have a double reward 
from God.” As regards divorce, the Prophet said that 
" the thing which was lawful but most disliked by 
God was divorce.” 

Polygamy was not invented by Islam; it was 
permissively limited and subjected to severe regula- 
tions. Wives are to be treated with strict impartiality 
and with equal generosity. Says the Quran : " Marry 
women of your choice, two or three or four : but if ye 
fear that ye shall not be able to deal justly (with 
them), then only one.” (S. IV : 3). Marriage with 
more than one wife is thus surrounded with conditions 
most difficult to fulfill, so that by living up to the 
spirit of diem, the Muslim often adopted monogamy. 
As W. Kelley Wright points out in his Philoso^y of 
Religion, ” Most Mohammedans in all ages have bad 
only one wife.” Polygamy may also be stimulated by 
the first wife's sterility or because of certain specific 
diseases. 

It afaoiild be remembered in opnncctioa with 
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plural marriage as tolerated by Islam thal; the matriages 
contracted by the Prophet after the death of his first 
wife, Khadija, were all dictated by most honourable 
motives — moral and political. 

But the question must be posed : Why should 
western critics hold up their hands in horror at 
polygamy and persistently reproach Islam for allowing 
it? M^as not the unlimited concubinage of' Christian 
priests and of the nobility throughout the Middle 
Ages simply polygamy 1 Had not the Jews of Europe, 
according to the Jewish philosopher Maimonides, a 
plurality of wives as late as the thirteenth country ? 
b not any western man who keeps mistresses in this 
modem age a real and actual polygamist ? 

F. H. Norton, of the American Bureau of Literary 
References, tells us that <polygamy seems not to 
have been entirely eradicated among the Christians of 
the sixth century, as we find it then enacted in the 
canons of one of their councils that if anyone is 
married to many wives he shall do penance. Even the 
clergy themselves, during this period, practised bigamy, 
as we find it ordained at another council, held at 
Narbonne, that such clergymen as were bigamists 
should only be presbyters and deacons. In the eighth 
century, Charlemagne had two wives, ^t we even 
find an instance of bigamy and polygamy u late as the 
siiteenth century. Philip, a German prince of Hesse 
Cassel, obtained permission from Luther and a Synod 
of the Reformers, to marry a second wife. 

John oi Leyden, the leader of the ^uibaptists at 
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Munster in Germany, in 1533, also announced his 
right to marry as many wives as he wished, like the 
kings of Israel. He married seventeen. And most 
of the kings in Europe in those ages were nothing but 
polygamists, in spite of their devotion to the Christian 
religion. 

Recently, J. E. Clare McFarlane wrote in his 
book : The Case for Polygamy, or the Case against the 
system of monogamous marriage, 1934 : “ The law of the 
State, based upon the dogma of the Church, which 
makes it a criminal offence for a man to marry more 
than one wife, by that same provision makes it illegal 
for millions of women to have husbands, or to bear 
children .... It is untrue that monogamy was advocated 

by Jesus Christ Whatever the question is considered, 

socially, ethically or religic^ly, it can be demonstrat* 
ed that polygamy is not contrary to the highest 
standards of civilization. . . , The suggestion ofiFers a 
practical remedy for the western problem of fbe 
destitute and unwanted female : the alternative is cxm* 
tinned and increased prostitution, concubinage and dis> 
tressingspinsterhood.” This critic points out the limited 
ut^ty of monogamy, the felling birthrate, the increase 
0 ^ divorce, and the unsuitahilrey of the monogamous 
state to a large section the community. 

In this connection, an unbiased scrutiny o£ the 
present post-war social conditions in the weeteni' 
countries leaves no doubt that mcmogamy, as the oily 
legal system of maniage in Christian countries offers 
no laactical solution of the -marriage problem. 
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Western sociologists may study the social conditions 
which have arisen from war : severe reduction of the 
male population, promiscuity, preyalent laxity of 
Vexual morals, “.fraternization,” concupiscence and still 
consider monogamy as the only legitimate form of 
marriage. We prefer to reserve our judgment. 

As for slavery, it should be remembered that it 
had existed as a constant factor in the social life of the 
East and Europe throughout the entire period of 
ancient history. To the ancient mind slavery was a fixed 
and accepted element of life and no moral problem was 
involved. No attempt to abolish it was made by 
ancient government or religious body. 

Slavery was thus an established institution when 
Islam appeared. Far from encouraging it, Islam pro- 
vided in every feasible way for its abolition. Its 
insistence that all men, wichput distinction of race or 
colour, are equal in the sight of God, was among the 
first principles of human freedom to take root in any 
country, and manumission of slaves was a natural 
consequence. Owing to the fact that slavery was a 
recognized institution for centuries, it could not be 
eradicated entirely in the Prophet’s own time. Islam, 
however, made the emfncipation of slaves a pious add 
highly commendable act, and enjoined kind and 
humane treatment of slaves, for, as Muslims, slave 
and master stood on equal footing. P. L. Rivltee' 
writing about the Law of Islam, pointed out that t 
“ A master was enjoined to make his slave share tint 

’ 1. XwMf BkutiJuM, lad. 
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bounties he receives frdm God .... He (the Prc^het) 
recommended to set free slaves who demand it, and he 
himself gave the example in setting free all his slaves 
shortly before his death . , . . It must be recognized 
that, in this respect, the Islamic teaching acknowledged 
such a respect for human personality and showed a 
sense of equality which is searched for in v ain in 
ancient civilizations." Slaves could be permitted to 
purchase their freedom by an accumulation of their 
wages, and the atonement of certain sins was pro- 
claimed to be the freeing of slaves. Fugitive slaves on 
reaching Islamic territory were granted their liberty. 
The child of a free man and a slave woman (as his 
wife) was born free, while his mother regained heg 
liberty on the death of her husband. The amount of 
work, also, which a slave olighc perform was carefully 
graded, and slaves were never addressed as such but as 
‘ young man ’ or ‘ yoxmg woman ’ ; they furthermore, 
had a stable situation m the family. A slave oould«<be 
freed by will, «ven a clearly expressed verbal wilt 
Captives takeh in war were held in bondage until 
ransomed, but slave-htmting and slave-dealing were 
utterly condemned. The practice which the eunuch 
represents is not Mamie in any setae. Islamic history 
is full of illustrations of the manner in whidi slaves 
might rise to the highest positions of trust or govern- 
ment F<»r instance, the slave Kafoor ruled Egypt and 
Qptbeddln, a King of Delhi, waa a slave. 

Christiaoity did not abolish alfvery. Savery 
continued to exist in every Christian country throui^* 
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out the Middle Ages and the Church made no attempt 
to abolish it. Indeed it did not free its own slaves. 
Women slaves were sold cheap in Rome after the fall 
of Capua in 1501. It was only in the eighteenth 
century that a collective movement for the suppression 
of the slave-trade arose, and in the nineteenth century 
the struggle was e*ktended to the suppression of 
slavery. 

Fatalism is not a Quranic injunction, in the sense 
given to it generally in the West. This prevalent 
misconception among the western peoples may be 
traced back to the period of decline of the political 
power of Islam. Peoples, sodden at that time in a 
state of intense apathy and inertia, seemed to submit 
to all that happened as inevitable. This social pheno- 
menon which was so widely observed among the 
masses during the political decadence of Iskm, that it 
assumed historic importance, became wlongly and 
persistently considered in the West as forming part 
of the Islamic dortrines. 

The oft-repeated allega^on by many Western 
critics that Islam was propagated by the might of the 
sword is alto absolutely false and unfounded. "History 
makes it dear that ^e legend of fanatical Muslims 
sweeping through the world and forcing Islam at the 
point of the sword upon <^quered races, is one of 
Che most fantastkallf absurd myths that historians 
have ever repeated.** ' 

1. D»LacrOl4«yi Mu at At O m mn ai i, p.a 
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The Jih&d, or religious warfare (Arabic word 
which literally means striving effort), is indicated only 
under definite circumstances: when Muslims are 
persecuted or turned out of their homes because of 
their beliefs and mode of worship ; furthermore, when 
any nation first attacks the Muslim territory and 
violates the sanctity of their home and hearth, or 
when rebels attack, or conspire to expel the Muslims 
from their country. Says O. Houdas : ' “ The Jihfld 
was not in fact obligatory except against peoples who 
had no revealed religion or who menaced the existence 
of Islam. Thus the Quran states: 'And fight for 
the cause of God against those who fight against you*; 
but commit not the injustice of attacking them &st ; 
verily God loveth not the unjust ’ (S. II : 190). 
And again it says : ' God doth not forbid you to be 
charitable and to deal justly with those who have not 
waged war against you on account of your religion and 
have not** driven you out of your homes. Verily 
God loveth the just ; but God forbiddeth you to be 
associates of those who waged war against you on 
account of your religion and drove you out of your 
homes and aided in driving you out, and whosoever 
became associates with them ire wrong*doers.’ Jihgd 
had to be waged to defend Islam against aggressions 
and to convert idolaters. Once the war was termi- 
nated. the Muslims always displayed a great tblennoe 
towatds the conquered peoples, leaving them their 
le^latkm and teligious beliefs.'' 
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A great modern Muslim authority affirmed that 
‘^a universU* social reform could be established by 
means of eight specific unities all of which are 
realizable in the Islamic system. These are the unity 
of the Ummah or community, of mankind, of religious 
unity, legislative unity by impartial justice, unity of 
spiritual brotherhood, unity of jurisdiction, of language 
and of international policy."' 

; The Islamic social order is neither rigid nor 
static, and its focus of efiFort is the betterment and 
ennoblement of human life and character on this 
earth. 


1. MtAamaad RaAidllidst MiiksmiMHli (Mahumidui 

AaAlci, p. U8, CUm» ltS3. 
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Chapter III 


THE QURAN AND THE ISLAMIC LAW 


T'HE Quran is the fountain-head of all Islamic teach- 
ings and the basis of the ^t^hole religious and 
social life of the Muslims. All Muslims admit 
without question the miracle of the I'iaz, i.e., the 
insuperabilitj of the Quran. “Say: ‘If the whole 
of mankind and of Jinns were to gather together to 
produce the like of this Quran, they could not produce 
the like, thereof, even if they backed dp each other 
with help and support."' As we have said in the 
preceding chapter, the Quran contains the Divine 
revelation which came down to Muhammd by^ direct 
inspiration through the archangel Gabriel Tire Quran, 
riierefore, is considered by ail Muslims, to be in every 
respect perfect, to contain no error and to Omit no 
needful truth. According to the Quran, the religion 
of Islam is as wide in its conception as humanity 
itself. It did not originate frbnv the preaching of die 
Prophet Muhammad, but had been equdly the religion 
of the Prcqdiets and Apostles of God whocamebefore 
him~Adam. Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus ; in factnf 
every messenger of God. Uam is thus oonskleiad 
to be the natural religion of man, and the Prophet 
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Muhammad said : " Every child that is born conforms 
to the true religion ; and it is his parents who make 
him a Jew or a Christian or a Sabian." 

The Quran, based on Revelation, has offered a 
reason and an understanding for the fulfilment of the 
Divine purpose. " It is here that religion becomes a 
matter of personal assimilation of life and power ; and 
the individual achieves a free personality, not by 
releasing himself from the fetters of the law but by 
discovering the ultimate source of the law within the 
depths of his own consciousness. As in the words of 
a Muslim Sufi — ' No understanding of the Holy Book 
is possible until it is actually revealed to the believer 
just as it was revealed to the Prophet’.*’ ' 

The Quran bears testimony to the supreme 
value of learning and, correctly interpteted, does not 
conflict with the findings of science. A 'number of 
modern Muslim scholars and commentators of the 
Quran have successfully shown that the Quranic 
teachings are corroborated by the established facts of 
modem science. An increasing number of Muslim 
scientific investigators are taking up the study of the 
Quran with this object in view.* 

The verses of the Quran are of an equally 
miraculous eloquence throughout the entire text, and 

f, sit Muhtmmd Iqfad In hb paper, b Mlgfom FaaiUa ? imS beftm ibe 
Arlftotellan Sodetyp Lond^s on Daceabtr 5* 1932* 

2a At tn illutcncion of tudi work% wo Piof. Abdul^^Ash Inuil» MaDt 
litam md Modcfi Mtdldiit (Aiibte; uid Mohamaind A* B<<31inwnw7» Fi at* 
Sniian (Aii^)« bodi to OiliQ» 
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its inimitable and original style has no precedent in 
Arabic literature. The Quran, therefore, exercised a 
most potent influence upon the universality of the 
Arabic language. God says in the Quran : “ And if 
ye are in doubt as to what We have revealed from 
time to time to Our servant, then produce a Siira like 
thereunto ; and call your witnesses or helpers (if there 
are any) besides God, if your (doubts) hre true.” 
Thus we find an intimate union of religion and 
language which continues throughout the ages to be of 
great originality. ” Whenever Muhammad was asked 
for a miracle,” remarks Casanova, “ as a proof of the 
authenticity of his mission, he quoted the composition 
of the Quran and its incomparable excellence as a 
proof of its Divine origin. And, in fact, even for 
those who are non*Muslims, nothmg is more marvel- 
lous than its language which has such a plenitude and 
such a grasping sonority that its mere audition ravished 
those primitive peoples who were so fond of eloquence 1 
The ampleness of its syllables, its grandiose 
and its remarkable rhythm have been of mudi moment 
in the conversion of the most hostile and the most 
sceptic.” ‘ And the erudite orientalist Ed. Montet 
notes that " All those, who ate acquainted with the 
Quran in Atabic. agree in praising the beauty of this 
religious book, its grandeur of form is so sublime 
no transhtion into any Europeah language can allbw 
us to appreciate it.” * 

L V Bnwmwwr VAMh* m CdUi$ dc P w m c i, Usm S’ fiTiuni. 
AptatAina 

2. Ttfikmlm ftwi i wt i i Ai COaA l h> lMi » tW», laaoJiiBtioo. p, 53. 
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*' But besides the perfection of form and methodt 
the Book is also revealed inimitable by its very 
substance. We read in it, among other things, 
previsions of future events and relations of facts which 
were accomplished many centuries ago or which are 
generally ignored, and besides allusions to diverse 
sciences, religious or profane. On the whole, we find 
in if a. mass of wisdom which can only be adopted by 
the m'ost intelligent of men, the greatest of philoso- 
phers and the most skilful of politicians .... But there 
is another proof of the Divine origin of the Quran ; it 
is the fact that it has been preserved intact throughout 
the ages, since the time of its revelation till the 
present day. And so it will remain, with God’s will, 
as long as the universe exists Read and re*read 
throughout the whole Muslim world, this Book does 
not rouse in the faithful any weariness, it is rather, 
by repetition, more and more loved every day. It 
gives rise to a profound feeling of awe and respect in 
him who reads it or listens to it .... It was, therefore, 
neither by means of violence, nor under the pressure 
of obtrusive missionaries, that the great and rapid 
diffusion of Islam was Caused, but, above all, by the 
fact that this Book, when presented by the Muslims 
to the vanquished, with the freedom to accept it or 
not, was the Book of God, the Word of Truth, the 
greatest miracle Muhammad could show to those in 
doubt and to those who remained stubborn.” * 

1. Laim Vcccu VagUctl > ASoloik dc P i il f l i t . sp. 57*99. , 
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The unique position of the Arabic language and 
its universal character have been entirely and solely 
acquired by its being the language of the Quran, and 
it has, therefore, become the religious language of the 
Faithful. No book in the world other than the 
Quran can be credited with keeping alive a language 
for fourteen centuries. 

It is a remarkable fact that the Arabic language 
has not deteriorated throughout the whole history of 
Islam, even during the periods of decadence of Islamic 
civilization and Islamic political power, unlike the 
deterioration and ultimate death which have been the 
lot of Latin. Therefore, no analogy can ''be made 
between Arabic and Latin in regard to theji^elation- 
ship to the dialects spoken by the Arab peoplda today 
and the Roman languages which arose from Latin, 
respectively. For, even today, Arabic in its polished 
form is the written language in all Arab countries, 
and is often the language of ordinary conversation 
among the educated classes of society. 

We have already emphasized the immeasurable 
influence of the Quran upon tl(e ^tfaful. “ It is this 
veneration for the Quran which^ has dymys spurted 
the development of Arabic linguistic studies, such 
studies having been undertaken in order to preserve 
the lan g tia g e which has strved as a vehicle for the 
revelation, and thereby, to preserve that zcvelation 
itself. The Muslims have carried on dieir task with 
a fervour and a devotion which no other language, to 
our knowledge, has ever w<|n, and which has givfn us, 
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almost from the beginning, remarkable monuments of 
Arabic philology and lexicography. Furthermore, in 
it the great dogmatic development of Islam has been 
accomplished ; it was in Arabic that the first mystics 
transmitted their intimate experiences, and it was in 
Arabic that the Hadith, or the collection of the sayings 
and traditions of the Prophet, has come down to us. 
literature itself is full of Muslim religious elements. 
To know Arabic is to have the means of penetrating 
more intimately into the real spirit of Islam.”' 

The Quran is the main source of Islamic Law or 
Shari’ah. It lays down the general rules and 
establishes the principles, necessary for legislation and 
formulation of codes, appropriate to the State and to the 
peoples at any period. Next to it is the Sunnah, i. e., 
the precepts, precedents and traditions of the Prophet 
The sayings or Hadith of Muhammad form a rich 
corpus of original material. The Sahih of al-Bokhftri 
is the ^st example of the classified collection of 
Traditions and enjoy a reverence only second to that 
of the Quran. 

Besides the editors of tradition, there are also the 
interpreters. As Hocking remarks : “ The remarkable 
thing about Islam is that instead of providing for the 
faithful a single orthodoxy, an officially dedared and 
final interpretation, it ofiFers four orthodoxies' among 
whidi believers may dioose. These four orthodox sys- 
tems, which mutually recognize and tolerate each cdier, 

t* Thcat four idioQlt of thoologf m ciUod tfetr ilitit faundm t Att 
HtiMtfiMb tlio Shafi’lMi tho Mallktoe, tod eh* HoobtUco. 
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grew up in the 6rst two centuries of Islam. One of 
these, the Hanbalite school, seeks a literal faithfulness 
to primitive Islam, reviving ancient customs and is 
characterized by rigour. The other three systems 
have given to Islamic Law a group of usable principles 
of interpretation, that is to say, principles of growth." 
Hocking discusses those principles, namely, the 
Qiyas or analogy : a similar case, a similar rule ; the 
Maslahat or public good, a principle of deduction which 
allows room for a modern sociological jurisprudence ; 
and the principle of ijma* or agreement (consensus of 
opinion) of the majority of learned men in theology 
and jurisprudence. He then says : " I feel justified, 
therefore, in my assertion that Islam contains in 
abundance the necessary principles for its growth. 
Indeed it may be said that until the middle of the 
thirteenth century, Islam was the vehicle for what* 
ever growth in civilization the western world could 
boast. And let me note that I am speaking here S(dely 
of Islamic Canon Law, its most conservative port. 
This Canon Law or SharCah is but a part at the actual 
law of Muslim lands."* 

There are no fundamental differences hetmtan 
the four orthodox schools or Madh3hib. They all 
recognize the same principles of Law and differ CBily 
in their application ; their juridical thinking and the 
results adiieved axe {uacdcally alike. They recognize 
each other as of equal authority. The Quran, the 
Sunnah (Tndition), the Ijma* and QiyAs are leoagniz* 
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edas the fundamental roots, Usui, of Muslim juris- 
prudence (Fi^h). The great principle of Ijma,’ in the 
sense of' the agreement of the majority of learned 
men of any period, is a source of progressive develop- 
ment in Islamic Law. 

Contrary to the misconception of many western 
observers who consider it to be rigid, fixed and 
immutable, Islamic Law is capable of developing and 
expanding on the lines of justice, equity and good 
conscience. It is possessed of a remarkable power of 
adaptability to different ages and peoples, so that it 
can keep pace with the forward march of humanity. 

In Islam, which endeavours to harmonize oppos> 
ing forces, we find a source of growth as well as of 
conservatism, and the sacred Law of Islam is, there- 
fore, capable of adjusting itself to changing times and 
satisfying highly complex social needs and require- 
ments. It can pass independent judgment on the 
various proposals of modem life, accept some, while 
rejecting others, according to its own living standards 
and ideals. 

In recent times, modifications along modern lines 
have been introduced into the laws of some Muslim 
countries like Turkey, Egypt and Iran. Despite the 
dispositions which the Kamalist reformers borrowed 
from western nations, it has been* recognized in a 
recent work on the juridical life of modern Turkey 
that “ under Islamic Law the capacities (ff wcmian w^e 
in general much more extended than they are toiky 
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according to the conception oi law.”^ 

Since 1875 Egypt has a Code of Personal Statute 
and Succession vrhich has repeatedly been revised. In 
the field of economics the Muslim countries are also 
in the process of adapting themselves to the conditions 
of the modern world. For instance, Egypt has been 
in the field of banking business a pioneer for other 
Muslim countries, for, in it was founded in 1920 the 
first bank with exclusively Egyptian capital and 
employees. The administration of modern banks by 
Muslims is not contradictory to Islamic principles. A 
western financial critic observed that “ when in 1934, 
the Bank referred to, undertook an insurance business, 
fears were manifested that the acceptance of life 
insurance might be against the doctrines of Islam. But 
a fatwa, issued by one of the supreme religious bodies, 
dispelled all these objections, so that a life-insurance 
policy, as ac measure of caution, was declared permis- 
sible.”* 

In European countries which contain Muslim 
populations, such as Yugoslavia, Albania, and Poland, 
Islamic Law has undergone a considerable evolution. * 

During the past few years. there has been in 
Sflypt a revival of interest in Islamic Law, for since 
the abolition of the Capitulations in 1937, a new 

1. VoL 7 of die eoUcction La Vk JuMv" 4t$ PtuflM, edited bf 
Ldvf.Ulluaa end Midd^e'Guetidvttcii, Rnli, 1939, ^ 154. 

L Heue : Ami der Flaoiitiiwlt d« Uamt, VteBne, 193S, 17. 

5* See Dc. klduaed Befoelee : Die AiHMMdimc d« SMaanefcintadn 

ITiiHiieiwiimi la die Meddetehc Rame, Octebet, 1939. 
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Egyptian legislation had to be constituted. Le ading 
jurists and theologians have recognized the possibility 
of achieving the necessary juridical reforms within 
the framework of Islamic Law. By the working of 
the four rites which regulate the Shari’ah, there is 
ample scope for progress.* And it is worthy of note 
that, at the Conference of San Francisco (April, 1945), 
in the name of all the delegations of the.Arab States, 
the Egyptian delegates succeeded in making the Con* 
f erence adopt a motion “ recognizing Islamic Law ” as 
one of the sources of legislation in International Law, 
which may be applied by the International Court of 
Justice at the Hague. 

Najib Arman^i rightly points out that *' Islamic 
Law knows no frontiers, it is the same foot all ; and 
the individual is free everywhere within the limits 
of law. He is everywhere a citizen, he is everywhere 
protected, he, his family and his property. That is 
what Islam did tealize during centuries in its vast 
territories .... Furthermore, by affording a unique 
conception of law, Islam avoided the conflicts between 
the civil and the religious regulations, private and 
public, national and international laws .... The 
Muslim International Law, which had been elaborated 
at the time of the great conquests, established rules 
corresponding to those prevalent today. In all that 

1. Interciciiig fcttcmenti in dili re«ptcc, mtdt far two iMnwd Egyptian 
Jurlstip Abdd Rindie Stnhoiiry and Abdal SaUm Edkoy. Mf bo md in 
al*Faeb (UUmlc WoeUy. CairoX Vol. Xlt No. S35. oad In ol^Acbor Staimr. 
Calrob VoL V1I1» No. U mpeothroly. 
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which concerns peace, we find, for instance, the 
obligatory pressure of the conventions, the respect for 
beliefs, mediation and arbitration — certain privileges of 
diplomatic agents, neutrality, the regulations con^med 
with alliances and vassalage. But it was, above all, 
in things concerned with war that the Muslim 
legislator exercised his genius. He treated amply : 
the preliminaries of hostilities, the methods of combat, 
as much those permitted as those prohibited, the 
measures to be taken in war to spare the women, 
the children, the aged and the monks — the respect for 
the dead which required burying them and even the 
bodies of their enemies — the prohibiting of mutila- 
tions, the amelioration of the fates of the prisoners 
and captives.” ^ 

The elaborate forms and balanced spirit of the 
Islamic Law are not the discovery of a single eta, 
still less of a single theological school, or of a few 
jurists. They are the accretion of centuries, the 
outcome of research and experience, based upcm the 
four fundamental roots Muslim jurisprudence, 
constantly finding channeb for the impulse towards 
progress, justice and social improvement inherent in 
Islam. 


1* V UwmltPwahmiimwtiTMi^Bieh, ISMl, 
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Chapter IV 


ISLAMIC POLITY 


’T'HE foundations of the Islamic State were laid by 
^ the Prophet after his Hijra (emigration) from 
Mecca to Medina, where the Muslim community had 
become consolidated into a new political structure. 
The old Arab tribal units were upset: clan feeling 
and pedigree were subdued, and the Arabs in the 
new and growing Muslim State became all united 
under one banner and with one title : Islam. 

Society in the Muslim State is subject to the 
sovereignty of the Divine Law or Sharfah. In this 
society everyone has individually to perform the duties 
which the Shari'ah enjoins, and also to see that they 
are respected and practised by others. Sharply dehned 
classes or social strata are absent. There is no spedaUy 
privileged class, neither a hereditary aristocracy not a 
priesthood. Socially and economically there is no . 
difference between the greatest bf the Caliidis and 
the lowest of the citizens. 

The Muslims choose from among themselves as 
their ruler or chief one who is called the Caliph or 
Imam or Ainfr*iil*Mtttnjtu'n, Co mm an d er of die 
FaithfuL His prerogatives as the head of die State 
ate well deSned, but he should never act in contta- 
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vention of Law. 

The awaits of the State are performed by the 
Shoora or Council of State. The practice of the 
principle of Ijma' (already referred to in the preceding 
chapter) is of great importance as a guidance in the 
affairs of the State ; it provides for a free democracy. 

The head of the State transcends family, tribal, 
or racial divisions. His duty is to take advice and 
never to act arbitrarily or autocratically. He is 
responsible for the conduct of the affairs of the 
State to his subjects. The Quran says : “ And 
consult them in affairs. Then, when thou hast taken 
a decision, put thy trust in God, for God loveth those 
who put their trust (in Him)” (S. Ill: 159). The 
Prophet consulted always with his companions. 

A. Yusuf Ali^ rightly states that the religious 
polity of Islam is not committed to any particular 
form of sovereignty, such as kingship, aristocracy or 
democracy. It defines certain great principles and 
lays down certain conditions for a righteous state. 
The principle of liberty is insisted upon. The supre- 
macy of law is one of the fundamental tenets of 
Islamic polity. It is supreme not only over the 
subjects but over their rulers as well. This supreme 
law has its source in divine ordinance. The Muslim 
conception of law postulates something archetypal 
and eternal at the base, with ever-adapting superstruc- 
tures constructed according to the nee^ opportunities, 

1. Th* tUUgtoui PoUty of MUD. to IwiHiri ^ T Vam i iit lBi w W S pcMi /« 
Amnodiic tht Stildy of RcU^ons, ]«iiiiary» 1934^ 
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tastes, temperaments, and intelligence of the various 
sections of people concerned, and elaborated by the 
wisest of the people with the tadt consent of all, in 
whose interests they are constructed. It is the base 
which gives it vigour and vitality and links it with 
universal religion and archetypal ethics, the aim of 
which is to bring into conformity the action of man 
with the will of God. Willing obedience is necessary 
to the efficacy of law. 

Non-Muslim subjects in a Muslim State enjoy 
full religious and civil liberty. We find evidence of 
respect for their rights, of broad-tolerance, generosity 
and justice towards them in the Charters of the 
Prophet and of the early Caliphs. Thus, in the 
Charter of Muhammad to the Christians of NajrAn 
and the neighbouring territories, it'is mentioned that 
“the security of God and the pledge of His Apostle 
are extended for their lives, their religion and their 
property; there shall be no interference with die 
practice of their faith or their observances; no bishop 
shall be removed from his bishopric ; nor any monk 
from his monastery. Nor are the Christian churdics 
to be pulled down for the sake of building moaqoes 
or houses for the Muslims. Should the Muslims be 
engaged in hostilities with outside Christians, no 
Christian resident among the Muslims should be 
treated with contempt on account of his creed. .... 
They shall not oppress or be (^pressed.** 

In his instructions to the leaders of themqiedi-* 
dons against hostile tnbes and enemy people, die 
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Prophet invariably enjoined them in peremptory 
terms to be always humane : “ Molest not the harmless 
inmates of homes ; spare the weakness of women ; 
injure not the infant at the breast, or those who are 
ill in bed. Abstain from demolishing the dwellings 
df unresisting inhabitants ; destroy not the means of 
their subsistence, not their fruit trees ; and touch not 
the palm.” 

Abn Bakr, the first Caliph, following the Prophet, 
thus enjoined his captain : “ Be sure you do not 
oppress the people, but advise with them in all your 
afiEairs, and take care to do that which is right and 
just .... If you gain victory (over your enemies) kill not 
little children, nor old people, nor women Destroy 
no palm trees, nor burn any fields of coin ; cut down 
no fruit trees, nor do any mischief to cattle .... When 
you make any covenant stand to it, and be as good as 
your word. As you go on, you will find some 
religious (Christian) persons who live retired in 
monasteries, and who propose to themsel^s to serve 
(jod that way. Let them alone, and neither kill 
them, nor destroy their monasteries.” 

Omar, the second Caliph, issued edicts and ordi- 
nances which bring tx> light the policy and practice of 
the Islamic State in dealing with its non-Muslim 
subjects : For instance, we find the following passage 
in his order to Abu Ubaida, the Commander of the 
Army, after the conquest of Syria: “Forbid the 
Muslims so that they may not cypress riie non-Muslims, 
nor oommit any damage to them, nor seize their 
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property without a valid cause, and fulfill all the terms 
and conditions which you have covenanted with 
them.” And the following passage occurs in the 
treaties of Persia, Jerusalem and other conquered 
provinces : ” Guarantee of protection is given to them 
(non-Muslims) for their lives and properties, and 
religion and law, no change will be made in any one 
of them.” 

As Wahed Husain^ points out that not only did 
the Caliphs issue such edicts, but their lieutenants and 
governors in the conquered territories, followed the 
example of their masters and promulgated similar 
orders. To quote one such order, as included in the 
terms of the treaty concluded by Habib ibn Maslama 
with the people of Dabil in Armenia : In the name 
of God. the Merciful, the Clement^ This is a letter 
from Habib ibn Maslama to the people of Dabil— 
Christians, Magians and Jews, such of them as are 
present and such of them as are absent. Verily I 
guarantee the safety of your lives, properties, churches, 
temples and city-walls ; ye are secure, and it is incum- 
bent upon us faithfully to observe this treaty as long 
as ye observe it and pay the poll-tax and the land-tax. 
God is witness and He sufficeth as a witness." 

The scheme of taxation on Zimmis (non-Muslims 
under Muslim protection or trusteeship) in the early 
days of Islam was as fair as was consistent with the 
idm of the age. The Jizya was not a penal tax ; it 

«/ tte OKiSi •/ l^kMle Legal taiclMaaw, Ckleum, ISH ISMt. 
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was a substitute for military service which was 
obligatory upon every Muslim. 

In the early Islamic State, the public treasury, 
called Bait’ul‘Mal belonged to the whole community. 
An elaborate scheme of finance was worked out. The 
State insisted that finance should be conducted accord- 
ing to good moral principles. Hoarding of money 
without spending it upon actions which are considered 
as pious and of help to the welfare of the Muslim 
community is condemned. Various kinds of espendi- 
ture, and certainly all expenditure on the personal 
caprices of the ruler were held to be unlawful. 
Property ^nd capital, as well as the State’s right to 
control the resources of the community are fully 
recognized. But on the other hand, all factors which 
make for the misuse or selfish abuse of economic 
power by individuals or corporations are strictly 
regulated. The State’s duty to provide for the well- 
being and suitable employment of its citizens is 
emphasized. 

There is a widely spread misconception in the 
West about Church and State in Islam. Western 
historians and critics have often assumed the distinct 
existence of these two elements in Islam, as they are 
in Christendom, and that the idea of their separation 
may, therefore, be similar. But this is a fallacy. 
For, if there is any apparent separation ox disdnctum 
between Church and State in Islam, it is and can only 
be functional ; whereas in the western sense this 
sep^tion is an organic one. In the Is bi n ic mnce ption 
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it is impossible to draw a sharp and fast line of 
demarcation between religion and politics, seeing that 
in the Islamic society religion pervades and permeates 
all strata and regulates every individual action, both 
in the spiritual and in the material domain. In other 
words, both religion and politics exist in Islam in a 
perfect state of symbiosis. In Islam, therefore, there 
is no Church in the western sense of the world. It 
may, consequently, be assumed that Islam is the State 
and the State is Islam. But it’ must be made clear 
that this assumption does not imply any totalitarian 
character of religion. It denotes the inclusive and 
universal ideal of Islam as a religion and a political 
system. In other words, this assumption defines a 
healthy temporo-spiritual blending in the organism 
of the Islamic State. If in the Constitutions of some 
Muslim countries, Islam is declared to be the religion 
of the State, this should be regarded as superfluous, as 
being only- a pure formality. In the Islamic State, 
as I have already stated, politics is a symbion which, 
together with religion, forms one entity. 

In the ideal form of the Islamic State, the govern- 
ment draws the inspiration of jts constitution from 
the Quran and the teachings of the Prophet, and 
obtains from the Shoora or Council of State the advice 
end help of the representatives of the Muslim 
community. Furthermore, its legislation assures to 
uidividuals perfect equality of rights and justiee. 
The supremacy of the Divine Law is held as b^g to 
essential to die efiBcacy of government. The 
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flexibility and adaptability of Law admit of develop- 
ment and progress. 

]Srich Pritsch ' remarks that " the conception that 
the Islamic State is not founded upon a national, but 
alone upon a religious basis is, as a matter of fact, the 
necessary inference which follows, on one side from 
the character of the Muslim community as a religious 
state, and on the other, from the character of the 
Islamic religion as a world religion. If Islam as a 
religion stops at no frontiers, but rather, because it 
wishes to proclaim truths, endeavours to conquer the 
world, the Muslim community must surmount the 
national harriers and accept, fundamentally, all be- 
lievers without regard for race or nationality. But 
the Islamic community is a state, and thus this state 
must stretch out over the entire world of Islam. 
And as Islam aspires to be a world religion, its 
religious ideal can only be completely fulfllled when 
all mankind acknowledges it. The final political 
ideal of Islam follows thus, from a state of nationalities 
comprising the whole world upon a religious basis, an 
all-inclusive civitos Dei in the most intiaaate sense of 
the word, that unites all mankind religiously and 
politically.” 

With the expansion of Islam, there have bem 
formed several Muslim States, and these have been 
controlled, during the early period of the Caliphate, 
by a unified supra-national central government, which 

1. OteUambchcSiaMildM la ZriuMft fm wrifa tefcwA RtcfcawlaiMcMfi 
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in its conception and machinery, was a form of an 
inclusive league of nations. 

Islam did not try a militant form of imperialism 
nor did it endeavour to form a universal worldiy empire 
similar to that of Rome or Napoleon. For Islam did 
not conquer for the lust of conquest, but for the 
proclamation and institution on earth of the Divine 
message. The Muslim conquerors iumed at founding 
a spiritual reign. The French philosopher, Auguste 
Comte, a friend of the Muslims, admiringly acknow* 
ledged that they had succeeded in setting up a spiritual 
power. 

The Muslim community actually enjoyed the 
blessings of the perfect Islamic State during the reign 
of the first four Caliphs, the “ Wise or rightly-guided ” 
Abu Bakr, Omar, Othmin and Ali. 

To sum up : the perfect Islamic State is republican 
in its regime, divinely-sanctioned in its law, inclusive 
in its citizenship, democratic in its society, religiously 
inspired in its Constitution, supra-national in its 
sovereignty, temporo-spiritual in its government and 
universal in its ideal. 
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Chapter V 


THE CALIPHATE 


'T'HE caliphate is an Islamic institution involvingt 
* theoretically, the successorship to the position 
of the founder of the religion. In the spirit of the 
orthodox Muslim law, the caliph is the mandatory of 
the Muslim community. According to the traditional 
theology, the caliphate or the vicegerency of the 
Prophet, is an obligation ordained by tl^ Islamic Law 
for the temporal and spiritual guardianship of the 
Muslims, for the defence of Islam and the continued 
observance of its laws and rules. 

The caliph, or supreme Imam, is not an autoaatip 
sovereign, he is responsible for his acts. He conibines 
in his person the spiritual and temporal authority 
which devolves on him as the vicegerent of the 
Prophet. He should conduct the secular as well as 
the religious affairs of the State in consultation with 
councillors, as was the case under the first four 
caliphs, (», as in later times, by delegates collectiyely 
or individually. With a^ard to public prayers, unless 
physically incapacitated, the caliph is bovuidtoeondnct 
^m in person. 

The calipk has both executive and judicial attri- 
butes ; but he must not encroadi upon t^ legislative 
doioaio. The later prwtioe of dr^xitism in ihe 
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Islamic Empire was quite contrary to the word and 
spirit of Islamic Law, *Shari’ah’, which insists that 
caliph and judge must both bow befote the law, that 
is to say, tefore the legislative power. Rashid Rida^ 
lucidly shows the importance of the principle of Ijtihad 
(personal effort and capacity in the judicial sense) and 
that its application is necessary to the Islamic State ; 
it is essential to all genuine legislative functions. It 
is not the caliph, but the representatives of the 
Muslim community who legislate. 

Distinction must Ipe made between the institution 
of the caliphate, in itself, and the designation of a 
candidate who is most worthy 'of assuming the func- 
tions of calii^L As regardl'the first, Muslims have 
always recognized the obligatory character of the 
caliphate. As to the question of persons, there has 
been historically divergence of opinion which from 
being padlfic at the beginning, sometimes led to battle. 

Among the essential qualifications^ a candidate, 
according to the traditional theology, is the one that 
the caliph must be a Muslim and capable of exercising 
supreme temporal authority ; he must be an absolutely 
independent ruler politically, and free of all foreign 
non-Muslim control. He must be physically and 
mentally fit, of good character, capable of conducting 
the afifairs of the State and also of leading at prayers. 
A caliph is not considered to be without sin or 
immaculate and he need not necessarily be a descend* 

1. AJ-KhCsfah ol-lMSiMk ti/Otma Cth* CtUghu* at dw 
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ant of the family of the Prophet, as Islamic Law 
imposes no tribal or racial restrictions upon the dioice 
of a caliph. 

The two modes of investiture of the caliphate 
are election by the Muslim community and nomina- 
tion by the preceding caliph. Ifhe legitimacy of the 
caliph does not necessarily depend on the manner of 
his election or on a law of succession ; it is derived 
from the proclamation by the people, the ceremony 
of proclamation being called “ Bai’ah 

The mode of succession of the Muslim caliphs 
varied. On the Prophet’s death, Abu Bakr was 
chosen and installed by the unanimous suffrage of the 
Muslims. With the submission of Ali, the Prophet’s 
cousin, to the authority of Abu 'Bakr, the democratic 
republican principle superseded the hereditary one. 
With the electiott of Abu Bakr, an ezcee^ngly 
importsRit ppxedent in the history of the caliphate 
was created,^nasmuch as it led later on to the 
establishment of the principle of ftee election by the 
assembled rel>resentatives of the community and its 
subsequent confirmation by general consent. Thus 
ffie authority of the caliph is really derived from the 
nation. “ Urntnak ,” the act of el^on being a virtual 
contract'between him add the nation. 

Abufiakr, before his death, had designated Omar 
as his successor in the vicegerency, and this appomt* 
ment was accept e d by the uftanimityiof the people, 
induding the faasily. of the Prophet In his turn, 
Omar had designatedit before his death, a^ electoral 
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committee consisting of six eminent members of the 
Muslim community, to choose his successor to the 
caliphate. Their choice fell on Othmin, a descendant 
of Omayyah, and he was installed as Caliph by the 
regular practice of the su£Frage of the people. On 
Othmdn’s death, Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet, 
was proclaimed Caliph. But his election led to dvil 
war, precipitated by Mu’&wiyah, an Omayyad by 
descent, who had been governor of Syria under the 
third Caliph Othm^n. The death of Ali marked the 
end of the perfect caliphate in the perfect Islamic 
State. 

During the rule of these four ‘Wisely-guided’ 
Caliphs, which lasted for thirty years, the unity of 
the Islamic world was an established fa^ ; the author- 
ity of the caliph, both spiritual and temporal, waf 
supreme and extended over the whole of the State. 
Religious and civil liberties were insured, democracy 
was most efficiently practised. Law and justioe for all 
were administered, order and secdtity prevailed every- ’ 
where. The inaugural address of Abu^hki) the first 
successor of the Apostle of God, ' khabfat Rasul- Allah 
is one of the most impressive t^rances ever made 
by a ruler : 

“ O People ! Now I tm ruler over you, albeit, 
not the best amoflgst'yani. If I do well, support me; 
if 1 err, set me riglgp. FoUqw tiie ttoth, wherein is 
faithfulness aipl eschew the filse, ♦hecan is treachery. 
The weakest among yesrshalt be tj^h strongest wiA 
me, until 1 have redxissed hjs wrtmg t and thestiongeiK 
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shall be as the weakest until, if the Lord will, I shall 
have taken from him that which he hath wrested. 
Obey me only so far as I obey God and His Apostle. 
If I go beyond these bounds, I have no authority 
over you." Omar, the second Caliph, proclaimed 
human liberty when he said: “ Do not enslave men ; 
their mothers have borne them free." And it was 
Ali, the fourth Caliph, who said : " The blood of 
the Zimmi (non-Muslim living under Muslim rule) is 
like the blood of the Muslim.” 

During the first period of the existence of the 
caliphate (632 to 661 a.d.), with its seat at Medina, 
the Muslim comm un ity was ruled in a unified manner. 
The caliph was advised by a council of the most able 
among the people, he united in himself the religious 
and political attributes, he effectively administered 
the Islamic Law and successfully defended the unified 
Islamic State. Muslim government, to use modern 
terminology, was a democratic t^aiblic Althougli 
politically unified, tbe Muslim Empire was composed 
of diffenspt tmes and of different religions, the caliph 
ruled the heterogeneous elements in the State with 
the most perfect in^pertiality and tbe most scrupulous 
justioe.^ 

Upon the death of AU by assassination, Mu'Awiya, 
the founi^ of the Onmyyad ff^asty, who aspired to 
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the assumption of the caliphate, had no more serious 
rival. He obtained a renunciation of Hasan, the 
eldest son of Ali, and received the suffrage of the 
people of Syria. Thus in 661 a.d. Mu’dwiyah firmly 
established his authority at the new capital Damascus, 
and become the first Caliph of the Omayyad dynasty. 
The Omayyad regime took the form of a hereditary 
monarchy. On tbe death of Mu’dwiyah’s grandson, 
another member of the same family, named Marwin, 
assumed the caliphate. Under his son Abdul-Malik 
and his grandson al-Walid the Arab Empire was 
considerably extended by new conquests in North 
Africa and in Spain. The Omayyad Caliphate lasted 
from 661 to 749 a.d. (40 a.h to 132 a.h.). 

In 749 A.D. Abu'l Abbas, surnamed al-Saffkh, a 
descendant of al*Abbas, another one of the Prophet’s 
uncles, overthrew the last ruler of the Omayyad 
dynasty and was proclaimed caliph at Kufa. With 
him the Abbaside period of the caliphate began, and 
Baghdad, which was built by al*Mansur, the brother 
and successor of al-Saff&h, became the tapital and seat 
of government. The caliphate became hereditary in 
the Abbaside dynasty, and the* Persian element in 
the governmeift became prominent. The caliphate 
flourished immensely under the early rulers Of the 
Abbaside dynasty, especially during thh reign of the 
celebrated Harun al^ttashld ^who became Caliph in 
786 A.D. and who was the, contempoffety of Charle- 
magne, Emperor of the Franks, and of al- M a mOn, 
who ruled till 833 A.D. (21B AJl.). 
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This period witnessed a great development in the 
Islamic Law and in the elaboration of a harmonious 
and adaptable doctrine. Qudat or judges, and Mu/tun, 
or counsellors, were selected from among those well 
versed in the Sacred Law, ‘Shariah*, in order to help 
the authorities in the domains of justice, and the 
legislative process was greatly advanced. 

As regards the political unity of the Muslim 
world, it could not be established because the vast 
Muslim Empire had become subdivided: Spain seceded 
and an Omayyad Caliphate was established at Cordova. 
Nevertheless, the early Abbaside Caliphs were able 
to defend the Muslim world with hrmness and valour. 
During the same epoch a great intellectual movement 
grew up with considerable progress in science, litera* 
ture and philosophy. 

Besides the Omayyad Caliphate of Cordova, a 
Fatimide Caliphate was established in Egypt. Furdier* 
more, independent dynasties were formed in Persia, 
in Syria, at Mosul, and in North ^frica. The Almo* 
hades, the Almmavides, and the many Berbet'Arab 
dynasties which, upon the downfell of the Almota* 
vides, succeeded one another, had no right to the 
supreme Imamate. The right of the Abbasides, deQ>ite 
their progressive weakness, to the caliphate con ti nu e d 
nnrhai|gt^g^. In 1099 A.D., Yusuf ibn Tgsheftn, tiie 
Alfflohade comiueror, after t|l)e decisive battle al* 
TafUqy when he was victorious over the Christian, 
armies; obtained from the Abbaside Caliph al*Mu^adi, 
an investitute with the title of Atnir*a{'Mtiittnil)i* 
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But neither the “ Caliphs ” of Cordova nor any of the 
Muslim sovereigns of after periods assumed the dignity 
of the Supreme Imamate or Caliphate. 

But the whole power of the Abbaside Caliphate 
was suffering an eclipse. The actual authority of the 
caliph was exercised by the main guards: Turks, 
Persians, Kurds, etc. During the later stages of 
decadence, it was the Turkish influence, rather than 
the Persian, one that prevailed at the Abbaside Court. 

The Abbaside Caliphate lasted for five centuries 
until the catastrophic Mongol invasion in the thir- 
teenth century. Destructive hordes swept upon 
Baghdad in 1258 a.d. in which year the last Abbaside 
Caliph, al-Musta’sim was put to death by Hulagu, the 
conquering Mongol, and the Abbaside Caliphate 
practically came to an end. For the first time, the 
Muslim world was left without a caliph and for three 
years it remained afflicted by this event without 
precedent in the annals of Islam. 

After the ruin -of Baghdad, abuT Qasim, an uncle 
of the last caliph, escaped and found refuge in Egypt. 
There he was welcomed and hospitably received by 
Baikars, the Mameluke Sultan of the day (in 1261 
a.d.)l He was then acknowledged Caliph, under the 
title of al-Mustansir Billah, and he proceeded then to 
invest the Sultan of Egypt with legitimate authority. 
The Abbaside Caliphate thus re-established in Cairo, 
lasted for over two centuries and a half. Through-* 
out this period, the descendants of the Abbaskle 
Caliph maintained their honorific title of Caliph only 
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as a symbol of the State, the real political power being 
exercised by the Mameluke Sultans, each one of 
which, on his accession to power, received his inves- 
titure from the Caliph. This offshoot of the Abba- 
side dynasty in Egypt lasted till the conquest of 
Egypt by the Ottoman Turks. But the Muslim 
Empire was at that period divided into three principal 
States : that of the Mongols in the east, that of ^e 
Mamelukes in the centre, and that of the Berber- 
Arabs in the west. Despite the partition of the 
empire, there were some theorists who affirmed the 
unity of Islam under the supreme authority of the 
Caliph. These doctrinal affirmations had, however* 
an echo in practice. For, Muslim independent sove- 
reigns demanded their investiture by the Abbasida 
Caliph at Cairo, whom they regarded as the bestower 
of lawful authority. The last of these caliphs was 
captured by the Ottoman Sultan, Selim II, conqueror 
of Egypt in 1517 a.d. The caliphate was transferred 
to the Turkish conqueror who was considered to be 
the only Muslim sovereign capaUe of restoring the 
caliphate and possessing sufficient power and auchoritp 
to fill the ofike, and effectively discharge the func- 
tions incumbent on a caliph. Henceforth Constanti- 
nople (IstanbOl) became the seat of the caliphate. 
Inuring Sultan Selim's reign and that of his son, tibc 
famous Suleiman the Magnificent, emba s s ie s from the 
nilers of the various Muslim States came to offer 
their homage to the Ottoman Caliph. The caliphate 
became thus the heritage of the D^asty of Othman 
which they continued to possess for four oenturiap. 
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The Mameluke^ of Egypt had been able to offer 
a successful resistance to the Mongol invasion. But, 
after the tide of devastation had receded, this resist- 
ance became the lot of the Ottoman Turks, origi- 
nally a branch of the Oghuz tribe which had been 
driven forward by the movement of the Mongols. 

In the course of the thirteenth century, these 
Othmanlis became able to establish themselves in 
Asia Minor ; in 1358, they crossed into Europe. In 
1453, Constantinople fell into their hands and the 
Byzantine Empire came to an end. Not long after 
t^, the Ottoman Ttitks became able to establish 
their position as the leaders of the Islamic world. 

At the beginning, however, the Turks did not 
seem to attach much importance to the title of caliph, 
the prestige of which had considerably diminished 
with the decline of the Abbaside Caliphate at 
Baghdad. It was only much later, at the time when, in 
the eighteenth century, the Ottoman Empire began 
to decline, that the Turkish statesmen began to exalt 
the title of caliph, assumed by their sovereigns, in 
order to give a new force to^the Turkish Empire in 
the eyes of the occidental Powers. The Constitution 
of 1876 announced that the " Sublime 'Ottoman Sul- 
tanate, which possessed the supreme Islamic Cali- 
phate, will appertain to the eldest of the descendants 
of the House of OthmAn.* Sultan Abdul Hamid II 
made full use of this assumption in order to stir up 
sympathy in many Muslim lands. His pan-lslamic 
policy was a defensive weapon ; and in calling himself 
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Sultan-Caliph and Commander of the Faithful, he 
sought to emphasize the temporal character of his 
authority as caliph. 

With the Ottoman dynasty, the regime 'conti- 
nued, as before, to be a hereditary monarchy. When 
Abdul Hamid and his despotic regime had been over- 
thrown and a constitutional democratic regime set up, 
that action was in conformity with the spirit of the 
Islamic Law. 

The Turkish conquests bad subdued to this war- 
like people the greater part of the Muslim world. At 
the height of their power, the Turks extended their 
authority over Asia Minor, the Balkans and part o^ 
Central Europe, over the Arabian Peninsula, Egypt, 
Tripoli, Tunisia and Algeria. Some Muslim count* 
ries remained outside their domination, especially 
Persia, India, Central Asia and Morocco. The vast 
Turkish Empire, however, was not destined to be 
maintained for a long time. With the rise of west- 
ern Imperialism an anti-Muslim policy prevailed with 
the European great Powers and there was a strong 
inclination to ^h IslaiE'out of the way, as it seemed 
to interfere with European schemes of o>mmercial 
expansion and economic exploitation. Piece by piece, 
the Turkish Empire, which was internally suffering 
from misrule, became dismembered and partitioned by 
the European Powers. 

After the defeat of Turkey in the First World 
War, it became quite dear that the Sultan of Turkey 
was no more than a tool in the hands of die Allied 
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Powers occupying Constantinople. The Kamalist 
national government at Ankara deposed the Sultan 
and this was followed in October, 1923, by the pro- 
clamation of a republic in Turkey. The new republic 
was not yet six months old when a second revolu- 
tionary change took place. On the 3rd of March, 
1924, the Turkish Grand National Assembly at 
Ankara abolished the Ottoman Caliphate and expel- 
led the last Sultan-Caliph Abdul Majid and all the 
members of the House of Othm&n from Turkey. 
Thus ended the Ottoman dynasty which had held 
the Caliphate from about 1517 till 1924. 

( Since 1924 the office of caliphate lies vacant for 
, the second time in the history of Islam. 

> It should be remembered th$it the caliphate had 
become, during the reign of the last Ottoman Sultans, 
an office devoid of the dimity and immense prestige 
and authority which it enjoyed in the glorious past. 
The Ottoman Sultans became mere figure-heads with 
no real power, either spiritual or political, and, thus, 
incapable and unworthy of the office; of caliph, an 
office which existed^ no ' 4 ft^e in thti sense of the 
Islamic Law. 

The abolition of the caliphate, however, caused a 
great deal of excitement in the Muslim world, which 
was taken by surprise and afflicted by this sudden an4 
radical measure. 

As was not otherwise to be expected, from all 
sides lively protests arose against the Kamalist policy 
towards the caliphate, and the question of die same 
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was thoroughly discussed, especially in the Arab 
world and in India.' 

As regards the solution of this question in prac- 
tice, great difficulties have arisen, for here, it was not 
only a religlbus problem which came under considera- 
tion, but also in the highest degree a political one. 

The attempt made by Sharif Hussain, King of 
Hijaz, to claim the title of caliph for himself utterly 
failed because of the speedy loss of his temporal 
power and his departure from the country in 1925, 
following his defeat by the victcvious Ibn &'ud. 

The deposition and exile from Turkey of the 
last Ottoman Caliph, did not in legal theory affect the 
existence of the office, which awaits a new incum* 
bent. Upon the initiative of the Egyptian Ulema, 
a Congress of the Caliphate was held at Cairo from 
the 13th to the 19ch of May, 1926, but not all the 
Muslim countries were represented in it. The Con- 
gress reaffirmed the necessity of the Caliphate and its 
de6nitk>n and omception, according to the ShatVah or 
Islamic Law. l|ie Cong|^,thu|C insisted upon die 
fact that a true caliph muft hold both spiritual and 
temporal powers. The Congress came to the condu* 
sion that, in view of the present condition of the 
Islamic world, the time for the reinstitudon of a 
caliph had not yet come ; particularly, as there was 
not at present a candidate who would be able to ful- 
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fil his principal duty, namely to protect Islam in all 
Islamic countries and to care for the fulfilment of the 
precepts of the Islamic Law, under prevailing political 
conditions. The Congress admonished all Muslims 
not to neglect the question of the caliphate but to 
await the accomplishment of favourable conditions 
which would make possible the reinstitution of the 
caliphate. Since then, the Muslim peoples have, by 
means of periodical conferences, such as the General 
Islamic Congress which met in December, 1931 at 
Jerusalem and the First European Islamic Congress 
that met in Geneva in 1935, striven to keep alive 
their solidarity and moral unity, leaving the positive 
solution of the problem of the caliphate to future 
political developments. 

Duriq^ the thirteen centuries of its existence, the 
Caliphate has met with widely varying fortunes as 
above shown. But, undoubtedly, it has been the 
historic symbol that united this great family of 
Muslim peoples scattered over every quarter of the 
earth. The proclamation of a legitirngte caliph is an 
obligation incumbent uppqi the Mq|lim community 
by Islamic Law. The reilsltitution of the caliphate 
in its full dignity and power is one of the vital as- 
pirations of the Muslim world. 
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ISLAMIC CIVILIZATION 


The Quran is the inspiration and the cause of 
all the achievements of Islamic culture. Its precepts 
encourage the search of knowledge, and the Prophet 
counselled and ordained its acquisition. He com* 
mented on the pursuit of science in these terms : To 
seek knowledge is a duty for every Muslim maa 
and woman. Seek knowledge even though it be tii'- 
China. The savants are the heirs of the Prophets.” 

** I^ese profound words of the grcaij^eformer 
writes a western scholar’ ace an indictable con* 
tradiction to those who aeek and exert themselves 
in putting the responsibility of the intellectual 
degradation of Muslims upon the spirit of the Qusan. 
Let them read and meditate upon this great Book 
and they will lad in it, lit every passage, a ron s t a nf 
attack upon idolatry anBttttexialism : they will read 
diat the Prophet incessantly called the attention and 
the meditatum of hif people to the splendid marvela 
to the mysterious phenomena of creation. The in* 
credulous, sceptical end unbelieving may oonviaoe 
themselves diat the importance of this Book end its 
doctchic was not to throw beck, eventually, the intcl- 
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lectual and moral faculties of a whole people. On the 
contrary, those who have followed its counsels have 
been, as we have described in the course of this study, 
the creators of a civilization which is astounding unto 
this day." 

As Islam took root in the east and in the west, 
it established Arabic as the common language for the 
new Muslim Empire. The credit of having evolved a 
uniform and unique culture must be assigned to 
raligion, because with Muslims it is an all-powerful 
factor. For, Islam not only conquered, it unified. 
It broke down prejudices and barriers of race, tongue 
and nationality. 

The Arabs, aflame with religious zeal, became, by 
conquest, masters of all the rich and civilized countries 
of the Old World. They impressed on the lands and 
tuples they ruled, the haqnonizing and unifying 
stamp of their religion and language. Into this 
unified world, the Islamic civilization was born. It 
was the produc&of the fruitful collaboration of innu- 
merable peoples of all races* which liwed throughout 
the vast Muslim Empire, it is sometimes termed 
" Arabic *’ civilization because it was the Arabs who 
first kindled the torch of Islamic culture. That brave 
and gifted {mople unfolded not only their great adap- 
tive and absorbing capacity, but also their original 
and creative powers. “What a noble people were 
the Arabs," says Badnnann in his History of Inven- 
tions. “ We are indebted to them for much knowledge 
and fw mapy inventicms of great utility: and we 
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should have still more to th^nk them for, were we 
fully aware of the benefits we have derived from 
them. What a pity that their works should be 
suffered to moulder into dust, without being available ! 
What a shame that those acquainted with this rich 
language should meet with so little encouragement ! . . . 
Had I still twenty years to live, and could hope for 
an abundant supply of Arabic works, I would learn 
Arabic." 

After having achieved their conquests, the Arabs 
were quite as active, and offered proof of the same 
qualities, in the domain of science as they had shown 
in the art of war. Says 'Dr. Luden Leclerch “Never 
again will the world see so marvellous a spectacle as 
that which the Arabs afforded during the ninth oen* 
tury. This pastoral people, whom religious entkusi* 
asm had suddenly made masters of half the world, 
having once founded their empire, immediately set to 
work to acquire that knowledge of the adenoes which 
was lacking to their greatness. Of all the invaders 
who competed for the remnants txf the Roaun 
Empire, they alone purgued such studies, while the 
Germanic hordes pri(un^ diemselves upon their 
brutality and ignorance, took a thousand years to 
reunite the broken diains of traditions, which tht 
Arabs had accomplished in less than a century. 
They provoked the competition of the oonquarad 
Christians— a healthy competition which secozad the 
harmony of the races .... At the end of the cighdi 
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century, the whole scientific possessions of the Arabs 
consisted in a translation of one medical treatise and 
of some books on alchemy. Before the ninth century 
had run to its dose, the Arabs were in possession of 
all the sciences of the Greeks ; they had produced 
from their own ranks students of the first order, 
and they showed from this time onwards an aptitude 
for the exact sciences, which was lacking in their 
instructors and whom they henceforward surpassed.*’ 

In the building up of the Islamic dvilization 
several influences have contributed, the important 
influence of Hellenic knowledge, met with in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, then Hindu sdence and also Persian 
culture. An astounding amount, both of oriental and 
ooddental culture, was thus introduced among the 
Arabs who advanced, from an adoption and assimila- 
tion of foreign acquisitions to the development of 
original performances. A ra^d rise and an astonish- 
ingly wide dissemination of scientific activity under 
the Arabs was chiefly traceable to the fact that Greek 
scientific literature was early and freely translated 
into the living language of .the Quran which had 
become a universal culturil medium. Arabic was the 
language cd government and daily life, and was used 
for the purposes of learning and philosophy. 

Between the eighth and thirteenth centuriet, 
the hegemoi^ of the, scientific and philosoiducal 
wwlds, as of the world of arms and affairs, lay with 
whose sway extended Athwart the wt^ from 
China to the Atlantic Teeming widi intelleeeual 
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activity, these vast regions had become united not 
only by a religion but also by a language, and Islam 
thus enjoyed an advantage never attained by any 
civilization before or since. 

The Muslims played a vital r6le in the evolution 
of humanity, not only through advances realized in 
almost all fields of learning, but also by saving the 
treasures of ancient culture. The Muslim peoples 
preserved for the v^orld the patrimony of Greek 
^dence^ and philosophy which they enriched with their 
own experiences and transmitted to Europe. Not 
only did the Islamic sdences form the link between 
antiquity and the modern world, but they determined 
in Europe the first renaissance, whkh, from the 
thirteenth century onwards, ushered in the era of 
modern dvilization. 

At the end of the ejfihth and the commencement 
of the nintb centuries, tme cahphate was at the height 
of its powd: and the economic prospoity o£ the 
enlarged' Islamic world was assured by a flourishing 
agriculture, great industrial acrivity, a steadily extend* 
ing commerce, and an establish^ and highly^veloped 
financial system. Then began that great intellectual 
movement which exercised so great an influence «qxm 
the history of mankind. The tenth century witnessed 
Islamic 'dvilization at its zenith and its influence 
extending both in the east and in the west. 
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The real rise of Islamic civilization came to pass 
upon the accession to power of the Abbaside Caliphs. 
The transition to liberal cosmopolitan tendencies, 
with their sequence of higher forms of economic and 
intellectual life, soon found expression in the trans- 
ference of the capital to Baghdad. Built upon 
Mesopotamian soil and at the intersection of all the 
great trade-routes of the Middle East, Baghdad embodi- 
ed the traditions of the ancient oriental world-empire 
and was the natural mart for international traffic. 
With the glamour of the court of the Caliphs upon it, 
and magnetically attracting to itself the population 
and treasures of two hemispheres, Baghdad grew to 
be the greatest and most splendid of all cities. 

Here arose those mighty impulses, whereby the 
treasures of nature were disclosed and turned to 
account, new tasks set to industry, and interdbange 
of goods facilitated by the improvement and multi- 
plication of means of communication. The seat of a 
world-controlling power, the thriving centre of in- 
dustry and trade, and the scene of boundless luxury, 
Baghdad became also an academy of learning. Under 
the official protection of the broad-minded and tolerant 
Caliphs, who were quick to support and encourage 
savants, systematic transla^on on an extensive scale 
began, embracing by degrees every branch of know- 
ledge. The caliphs interested themselves in obtaining 
the original Greek manuscripts. These at times could 
only be acquired through difdomacy. ^lectal com- 
missions of scholars were instituted for dm tra n s l a tio n 
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of the cultural treasures of the past into Arabic. It 
was thus that the Caliph al-Mamun, a great patron 
of art and science, founded a special institution for 
translating, and placed it under the direction of 
distinguished scholars. During his reign (813-633), 
the work of translations attained its height. The 
presence at Baghdad of the Nestorian physicians 
belonging to the family of Bakhtishu' was the spark 
which was to light the fire. As a matter of fact the 
Nestorians played an important part in initiating 
the Arabs into the Greek sciences by giving them 
the first translations made.* Jtbril ibn Bakhtishu' 
(d. 828) was the most famous member of that family. 

Greek manuscripts formed the bulk of the works 
translated, but Indian and Persian literature were 
also taken into account. At first, medical, mathema- 
tical and astronomical wq^ks were dealt with, transla- 
tions being made, to begin with, from the Syriac 
version of Greek authors, but later, directly from 
Greek into Arabic.' The writings of Galen, Hippo- 
crates, Aristotle, Plato, Ptolemy, Euclid, Archimedes, 
Appolonios, Paul of Aegina, Oribasius, and many 
others were translated into Alrabic Among the 
celebrated transhtocs were Yuhanna ibn MAsawayh, 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq who also wrote an original work 
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in Arabic on eye diseases, Thabit ibn Qurra, and 
Qusta ibn Luqa. 

Towards the end of the ninth century, the stage 
of translation was at an end. It was followed by the 
stage of original work, where Muslim savants and 
authors of the first rank appeared in an increasi ng 
number. 

Education was widely diffused. The busy traffic 
which led the would-be learners to the metropolis, 
facilitated acquaintance with new writings and intel- 
lectual achievements. There came into existence a 
large and active- minded class which thirsted after 
knowledge. 

The court of the caliphs iqj those days was one 
of brilliant splendour. Men of sdenoe and letters, 
poets, physicians, and philosophers were munificently 
entertained, and differences bf creed were no barrier 
to royal favour, for Christians and Jews were equally 
welcomed. Colleges and public libraries were estab- 
lished on a magnificent scale. 

The steady growth of wealth produced elegance 
and refinement Good roads, bridges, inns, caravant 
fountains, facilitated intercourse, the abolition of 
inland taxes guaranteed emigration and setriement 
harbours were provided for the benefit of shipping. 
Trade flowed unchecked over die great Jand-routca, 
while the bulk of Mediterranean shipping temained 
for three centuries in Muslim hands* The Meditse- 
lanean thus became a great highway, keepini tlia two 
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halves of the Muslim world in contact, notwith- 
standing their political separation. The tendency 
towards travel, stimulated by the great extension of 
the Islamic dominion, was very widespread. It arose 
not only from religious impulses (pilgrimage) or 
commercial interests, but also from pure thirst for 
knowledge.' 

A saying of the Prophet runs: “Whosoever 
leaveth his house to seek wisdom, pursuetb the path 
of God until his return." The assurance of finding 
a knowledge of the Arabic language (which was a 
medium of supra-national communicationX of fellow- 
feeling and a hospitable reception, made no distance 
appear too long for going to where fresh knowledge 
was to be acquired dr where famous teachers were to 
be heard. This impulse towards traval in search of 
knowledge was particularly favourable to geQgnqdUt 
a subject to which the Muslims made many oootzi- 
butions. 

The level reached in Baghdad is comparable only 
with that attained in Spain, where the Arabs had 
been firmly established since 711 a.d. The devehip- 
ment of Islamic civilization o& the banks of the 
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Guadalquivir ran a course parallel with that upon the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 

The Arabs raised Spain to a height of prosperity 
whidb it has never since attained. Never was a 
conquered nation so mercifully treated. Christians 
and Jews were allowed free exercise of their religions, 
they were employed at court, and they held office. 
The Arabs Covered the land with palaces, mosques, 
hospitals, colleges, and bridges: and with enormous 
aqueducts which, penetrating the sides of mountains, 
or sweeping on lofty arches across valleys, rivalled 
tiie monuments of ancient Rome. The metropolis 
was Cordova, the seat of the Western Caliphate. It 
stood in the midst of a fertile plain, washed by the 
waters of the Guadalquivir. Ilk was encircled by 
suburban towns, there were miles of lighted streets. 
The great mosque of Cordova ranked among the 
largest and most sumptuous of Muslim shrines; it was 
one of the wonders of the medieval world.^ 

At a time when books were so rare in Europe 
that the man who possessed one often gave it to a 
church, and placed it on the altar to obtain remission 
of his sins ; at a time when a few hundred parchment 
scrolls were considered a magnificent endowment for 
the richest monastery; when scarcely a priest in 
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western Europe could translate Latin into his 
mother-tongue, here was a country in which every 
child was taught to read and write ; in which every 
town possessed a public library ; in which book col- 
lection was a passion; and in which even women 
earned distinction as poets and scholars. 

The nucleus of such a development of Islamic 
civilization throughout the Iberian Peninsula owes its 
origin to the Omayyad rulers of Spain who, following 
ancestral example, fostered with highly creditabte 
zeal and far-reaching results not only the material 
well-being of the country, but also its intellectual 
aspirations, its arts and crafts. The reigai of Abdur 
Rahman III (912-961) and his son and successor al- 
Hakam II (961-976) coincided with a veritable golden 
age, wherein Cordova, the dty of the Caliphs, became 
the Baghdad of the West. It was the' centre oC the 
highest culture and of the most refined arts, the 
repository of rich store of books and a centre for 
scientific research, and it was for long the most 
enlightened, best governed and most tolerant dty of 
Europe. 

Some conception of the prosperity of Spain under 
Muslim rule may be gained from the fact diat in the 
tenth century the population of Cordova is ccmiputed 
at about a million. At diis period the dty is said to 
have possessed fifty hospitals, nine hundred pnblic 
baths, eight hundred scIimIs, six humked mosques 
•nd ajibrary of 6(X),000 volumes in addition to seventy 
private libraries. The demand for books was great, 
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and as papet was manufactured (at first of cotton and 
afterwards of linen) in enormous quantities and 
' cheaply, it could be plentifully supplied. 

In other large towns, too, from the tenth century 
onwards, a vigorous culture sprang up, emanating 
from Arabs, Berbers, Mozarabs and Jews. It was 
rendered possible by a peaceful advance of Islam, and 
up to the thirteenth century it could always command 
princely support. During that period Muslim Spain 
became the mentor of European science. 

It should not be forgotten that the people, also, 
had a large share in the setting up of that great 
intellectual movement. In all tihe large cities through- 
out the Muslim Empire, the rich vied with one 
another in the possession of libraries and the support 
, of scholars. Out of this movement sprang other 
great cultural centres at Bukhara, Samarkand, Merv, 
al-Rayy, Isphahan, Basra, Damascus,. Cairo, Kairawan, 
Marrakesh, Malaga, Granada, and other important 
cities in Spain. 

Maintaining an active intellectual and industrial 
connection with the highly-developed civilization of 
the Eastern Caliphate, Moorish Spain enjoyed all its 
advantages ; Cordova and Baghdad remained united 
in spirit 

The achievements during this eta were enormous, 
and every branch of knowledge was represen te d in 
them. A very rich literature, which was widely ramifi- 
ed soas to include every subject together withahighly- 
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developed educational system, ensured the continuity 
of research and the dissemination of knowledge.* 

The success of the Muslims was greatest in 
mathematics, astronomy and geography, in mechanics 
and optics, in chemistry and medicine, in botany and 
mineralogy wherein, by means of new and important 
discoveries, they surpassed their predecessors. Sedillot 
in his Histoire des Arabes, (Paris, 1854) says : “ What 
especially characterized the Baghdad school at its 
beginning was the truly scientihc spirit which presided 
over all. To go from the known to the unknown, 
then from efiFects to causes, and only to admit as true 
what has been demonstrated by experimental work ; 
such were the principles taught by the masters. 
During the ninth century the Arabs were in posses- 
sion of this fruitful method which, a long time 
afterwards was to be, in the hands of m^rn investi- 
gators, the instrument of their finest discoveries.’’ 
Repeated observations and experiments led to great 
additions .to the fum of inherited knowledge, keen 
analysis and accurate classification enhanced the value 
of the mass of &cts collected ; and the high degiMhi^ 
technical development attained is an evidence of the 
beneficial influence of theory upon practice. Even 
in the realm of pure theory, we meet with numerous 
‘manifestations of the philosophical spirit which in- 
spired the learned men of Islam. The great Muslim 
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thinkers foresaw, in some aspects, many truths that 
modem discoveries have revealed. 

In a short survey of a subject of such an ample 
scope, it is impossibe to describe in detail and compre- 
hensively the Muslim achievements in every domain 
of science and art. I shall endeavour, therefore, to 
give an oiftline of the outstanding achievements in 
the mam branches of knowledge. 

The Arabs introduced the Indian numerical system 
into mathematics and improved the fundamental 
arithmetical operations. By the invention of the 
zero they made possible the decimal system, thus 
enormously simplifyftig all arithmetical calculation. 
Geometry was taken over by the Muslims from the 
Greeks and to it they added their own invention of 
Algebra,^ the basis of so many arithmetical processes. 
One of the greatest Muslim mathematicians was 
Mohammed ibn Musa al-JKhwarizmi. He flourished 
in the ninth century and wrote a famous treatise 
“ al-Jahr waH Muqabalah." The Ar#s developed sphe- 
rical trigonometry, inventing the sine, tangent and 
cotangent. 

In the field of astronomy, the Muslims made 
innumerable discoveries, and scientific terminology is 
reminiscent of them even today. They built many 
observatories and constructed many astronomical ins- 
truments. They introduced the excellent practice of 
making regular and, as ^r as possible, oontiiiuous 
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observations of the chief heavenly bodies. They also 
favoured the custom of noting the position of known 
stars at the beginning and end of an eclipse so as to 
have, afterwards, an exact record of the times of their 
occurrence. They calculated the angle of the ecliptic 
and the precession of the eguinoxes. The careful 
observations of the Muslims soon demonstrated the 
defects in the Greek astronomical tables, and new 
tables were, from time to time, issued beflfd on much 
the same principles as those in the Almagest, but 
changes were made in such numerical data as the 
relative sizes of the various circles, the positions of 
the apogees and the inclinations the planes. Among 
the great Muslim astronomers, Ibn Yunus (tenth 
century), Abul-Abbas al-Fargh&ni (Alfraganus of the 
Latins), al-Zarqali (Arzachel, 1029-108;), and Abu 
Abdullah ||^uhammad al-Batt&ni (Albategnius of the 
Latins) should be mention^. 

The mechanic of solid and fluid bodies received 
great attention. musUm investigators employed cx> 
tremely sensitive balances, made use of the pendulum 
for measuring time and evolved new mediods for 
determining specific gravity (pybnometer). Muslim 
scientists manu&Ktured machines of locomotion, 
automatic apparatus, water wells, and water pipes. 

In optics they added to the knowledge of the laws 
of reflection and refraction of light, and ap^Atd them 
to the elucidation of astronomical problenu (twilitfi^ 
hei^t of die atmosphere, etd> The great phjsieist 
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Abu All al-Hasan ibn al-Haitham (Alhazen of the 
West) (965-1038) excelled in his researches in the 
science of optics. His writings were prolific and 
displayed an originality and skill generally superior to 
Ptolemy. His writings were translated into Latin 
and he was tecognized ib Europe as the chief author- 
ity on the subject. 

Based on mathematical and physical knowledge, 
architecture, land-surveying, carpentry, ship-building, 
pneumatics and gunnery attained a high degree of 
perfection. In the brilliance of the decoration which 
the Muslims applied in their architecture they had 
never been surpassed. ■ Such sumptuous buildings as 
the great mosques in the East and in Muslim Spain 
rank among the most impressive monuments in the 
world. Many of their domestic buildings were equally 
elaborate and as opulently decorated. They contained 
luxurious pavilions and halls of audience, arranged 
with courts, and bathrooms, and gardens wate provicL 
ed on a lavish scale. 

The Muslim geographers introouced greater 
exactness into their sciences by bringing them into 
touch with mathematics and astronomy. They made 
valuable discoveries in Central Asia and in Africa 
Illustrious examples oi the Mualin e^lorers who 
relied upon observation and inquiry axe afforded ^ 
the geographers al-Mas'udi (tenth centuryh al-Maqdisi 
(tenth Antury), ahldrisi, (1100*1166) and by al* 
Birunf (973-1050) who, in the words ci Gaorge 
Satton, *' was one of the very neatest adantiata d 
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Islam, and, all considered, one of the greatest of all 
times.” 

Muslims made considerable advances in chemistry. 
The name of Jabir ibn Hayyan (known to the West 
as Geber) is intimately associated with the develop- 
ment of this science among the Arabs. He lived 
during the eighth century, and he laid the foundations 
of that important branch of science. He knew how 
to prepare sulphuric and nitric adds and mix them so 
as to produce aqua regia. He described the prepara- 
tion of numerous chemical substances and new me^ods 
for evaporation, filtration, sublimation melting, dis- 
tillation and crystallization. Jabir was the author of 
many chemical writings which were early translated 
into Latin. 

To the Arab chemists, Europe owes its knowledge 
of corrosive sublimate, mercury oxide, acetate of lead, 
alpms, alkalis, silver nitrate and other preperatioos. 

In the domain of pharmacy, Muslims have greet 
achievements togheir credit. They created phaztepcf 
as a regular established profession in every hurly large 
dty in the Muslim Empire. Arabian apodiecuies 
were famous for their constdenble skill and experi- 
ance.' FbUy equipped pharmades were a tt i ghed . to 
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hospitals. The practice of pharmacy became an 
ofBdally controlled institution, and it ^as even 
organized in the army. 

The Arabs were the first to introduce chemical 
preparations into pharmacy. By using sugar instead 
of honey in the composition of potions and syrups, 
they made a great advance. They obtained alcohol — 
the word itself is Arabic — from distillation. 

The Muslims introduced many entirely new drugs. 
They used drugs of milder action in place of more 
drastic ones, used in earlier times ; thus senna, rhubarb, 
tamarind, musk, cassia, camphor, nutmegs, cloves, 
suffron, fennel, liquorice and many other vegetable 
remedies came into use among the nations of the 
West. To them Europe owes the introduction of nux 
vomica, aconite, amber, Indian hemp, colocynth and 
many mineral medicaments, particularly mercury, 
antimony and iron. The Islamic pharmacopoeia, 
otherwise known as the Atjrabazin, contained about 
two hundred new medicinal plants, a great many of 
which are still used at the present time. 

Muslim botanists broke away from Greek tradi- 
tion and travelled widely in order to study nature 
directly. The most outstanding figure among Muslim 
botanists was Abu Muhammad ibn Ahmad ibn al- 
Baytar <died 1248), of Malaga. He travelled through' 
out the Orient and North Africa for his botanical and 
pharmaodogical researches. His chief wcvk on the 
''Totidity of Si™pla Medicaments** c ont ained the 
description of more than 1,400 drugs of which 300 had 
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never before been considered in any work on phar* 
macology. 

With regard to physiology, an Egyptian savant, 
Ala’ al-Din ibn al-Nidis (1210*1288) is credited with 
having described the pulmonary circulation almost 
three centuries before Michel Servet (Servetus). 

Medicine, amongst the Muslims, occupied a most 
important position. In the person of the physicians 
of Islam, the East was once again the teacher of the 
West. The physician was supposed to know, besides 
medicine, the natures of the articles of food and 
medicaments, the composition of the body ; he was 
expected to learn chemistry and pharmacy and practise 
his art in accordance with logical, mathematical and 
scientific principles. 

By codifying the precepts of hygiene and making 
them binding upon all, Islam gave a great impetus to 
the study of this branch of medidne. The injunctions 
laid down by the Quran regarding cleanline^ ritual 
purification, food, sexual life, etc, constitute a remark* 
able system of hygiene. The fact that Islam prohi b i t i 
alcoholic drinks, constitutes a social hygienic measure 
of the greatest importance. The Prophet said t 
** Cleanliness is piety,” and he enjoined upon Mu sl im s 
the care of their health. 

From the point of view of pathology, the lltoriim 
phy^dans made three important advance#; they 
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In the clinical study of disease, they showed them- 
selves keen observers and their description of 
symptoms shows a precision and an originality that 
could only be obtained by a direct study of disease. 
In diagnosis and prognosis they excelled. In their 
application of rational methods of treatment, they also 
gave an important place to dietetics, physiotherapy and 
hygiene. 

Ali ibn al- Abbas (died 994) was the author of a 
marvellous work, al-Kitab al-Mctliki {Liber regius) which 
covered the entire field of medicine and was dis- 
tinguished by its very practical character. 

Abu Bakr Muhammad ibn Zakariyya al-Razi 
(called Rhazes in the West) is the greatest clinician of 
Islam and the most distinguished representative of 
Muslim medical learning. He was born about 860 at 
Rayy, near Teheran, and died in 925 (or 932). Karl 
SudhofiE says that “ in the history of medicine, Rhazes 
must -be considered as one of the greatest physicians 
of all time.” The total number of the works of 
Rhazes surpass 230, some of which are of considerable 
size. Many of them dealt with medicine, but other 
writings were devoted to mathematics, astronomy, 
philosophy, chemistry, and physics. His greatest 
medical works are aUHawi (Continens) and cd-Mansuri 
(Almarjoris). Rhazes also wrote a small but very 
important and original treatise on “Small-pox and 
Measles.” It constitutes the first authentic dinical 
description of these diseases and is considered by all 
critics as one of the masterpieces of Islamic medical 
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literature. Rhazes was appointed physician-in-chief 
of the Baghdad hospital, founded in 918 by the Caliph 
al-Muqtadir. Medical students and physicians voyaged 
from distant countries to seek this great medical 
teacher and practitioner. 

Abu Ali al-Husain ibn Abdullah ibn Sina, known 
in the West as Avicenna, and called “ the Prince of 
Physicians ”, the rival indeed of Galen, was born near 
Bokhara in 980 and died in 1037 at Hamadan. He is 
considered one of the most illustrious men the East 
has ever produced and the most famous physician- 
philosopher of the Middle Ages. At once, physician, 
philosopher, astronomer, poet, geologist and statesman, 
Avicenna was one of the intellectual marvels of his 
age. He wrote about one himdred works, some of 
which contained up to twenty volumes. He is the 
author of the most famous medical text-book ever 
written, oI'Qanoon fi al~Tibb (Canon of Medicine}, 
which had a tremendous influenqp on the evolution 
of medicine. This great work which included all 
branches of medical science was the most celebrated 
medical classic for some six hundred years. It formed 
an essential . part of the medical curriculum of the 
universities of Europe, until the seventeeth century. 
There are some thirty Latin editions of the Canon. 
Avkenna wrote an encyclopaedia of philosophy en- 
titled td’Shifa (The Recovery), which include com- 
prehensive treatises on logic, physics, mathematks 
and metajdiysics. He also wrote an interesting 
treatise on “ The Soul In the domain of physics, he 
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recognized the principle of mechanics that what is 
gained in power is lost in speed. He carefxilly 
systematized psychology and made interesting obser- 
vations in neurology and psychiatry. In the domain 
of parasitology, he describes the Dracuncula medinensis 
and made the earliest record of Ankylostoma. He 
discovered the insertion of the eye muscles. He 
described the origin of mountains and may, therefore, 
be called the “ Father of Geology.” 

Great strides were made by Islamic medicine in 
Moorish Spain. Just as Muslim philosophic thought 
in Spain was already imbued with the breath of that 
free spirit, which was later to sweep over the whole 
of Western Europe, so did Islamic medicine in Spain 
manifest a leaning towards scientific research and a 
notable tendency in favour of open-minded clinical 
observation, which went hand in hand with sceptical 
rejection of unverified tradition. Clinical efficiency 
was embodied in tb? family of Ibn Zuhr, from which 
sprang many eminent physicians during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Among them was tfoe most 
brilliant representative of Islamic medicine in Spain, 
Abu Marwan ibn Abil-Ala Zuhr (Avenzoar of the 
West) who died about 1162 at Seville. His master- 
piece, al-Teislr (Facilitation of Treatment) abounded in 
interesting case histories of diseases. He described 
several new diseases and was a precursor in experi- 
mental medicine. He also discovered the itch mite, 
and advanced the technique of certain surgical 
operations. 
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Abul Walid Muhammad ibn Rushd (Averroes of 
the West) was born in 1126 at Cordova and died at 
Marrakesh in 1198. He was first and foremost a 
philosopher, and in a subordinate degree a physician, 
although an excellent one. His numerous and highly 
important works dealt with philosophy, medicine, 
philology, jurisprudence and astronomy. As philoso- 
pher, Averroes exercised a very profound influence 
upon the intellectual development of the West, an 
influence which was exerted chiefly through his 
celebrated commentaries upon Aristotle. It was these 
commentaries of the great Arab philosopher, intro- 
duced into France in the thirteenth century, which 
called the attention of the West to the value of 
logical thought, and, but for that discovery, no 
foundations could have been laid for the edifice of 
modern scientific thought and experiment. Averroes 
also wrote a medical encyclopaedia called cd’KidUyyat 
(General Principles of Medicine).; 

The Muslims also beneficially influenced the 
pr<^re^ of surgery. The greatest Arab surgeon was 
Abul Qasim Kbalaf ibn Abbas al-Zahrdwi (Abukasis 
of the West). He was born at al-Zabti near Cordova 
in 936 and died about 1013. His most important 
work is a great medical encyclopaedia called al Tasrff 
which is divided into thirty books. The last portion 
this comprehensive work is devoted to surgery. 
In it Abulcasis united in a methodical and clear 
nmnner all the surgical knowledge of his time. This 
surgical work is remarkable as containing thg first 
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pictorial representations of surgical instruments. More 
than two hundred pictures illustrated the text. 
Leclerc says of Abulcasis : “ His book will always be 
considered, in the history of medicine, to represent 
the first formal and distinct scientific treatise on 
surgery." It became the leading text-book on surgery 
in the Middle Ages, and it was most frequently 
quoted by European medical authors of that period. 
Abulcasis was a skilful surgeon who infused fresh life 
into surgery, which was at his time a decadent branch 
of the healing art. He practised new surgical opera- 
tions and described original methods of treatment. 

Mention should be made of Musa ibn Maimun 
(Maimonides), the eminent Jewish philosopher and 
physician who was born at Cordova in 1135. He 
latter settled in Cairo where he became physician at 
the court of the famous Sultan Salah al-Din (Saladin). 
He wrote many medical treatises and philosophical 
works. He died in 1204. 

Wt'^y mention the names of some other out- 
standing 4^ medical figures of Spain: Ibnul-Wdfid 
(Aben>i}uefit), who flourished in the eleventh century 
and developed a rational method of treatment, based 
mainl]^ upon dietetic measures ; Ibnul-Khfltib, of 
Granada (1313-1374) who wrote a remarkable treatise 
“On Plague", and Ibn Khdtima (died 1369), who also 
wrote about plague. 

In ophthalmology a very high level was attained 
by Muslim oculists. Their operative technique was 
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extremely advanced. Among the greatest ophthalmo* 
legists we must mention Abul-Qasim Amm&r ibn All 
al-Mawsili (Canamusali of the Latins), who wrote the 
most original book on Arabian ophthalmology, ol* 
Muntakhab fi Ilaj Amrad aUAin (the Chosen Book on 
the Treatment of Eye Diseases). He performed the 
radical operation of the soft cataract by suction 
through the hollow needle which he himself invent- 
ed. He was a native of Mosul in Iraq, but flourished 
in Egypt at the court of al-Hakim. 

Another illustrious eye surgeon was Ali ibn Isa 
of Baghdad. He is the author of the classical Arabic 
text'book on ophthalmology, called the Memorandum 
of Oculists’*, which was early translated into Latin 
and became famous throughout the Muslim world 
and in Europe. 

With regard to dentistry and veterinary medi<^ 
cine, we should mention that the Middle Ages in 
Europe owed all their knowledge in these sciences to 
the Muslims. 

• « 

There were women physicians among the Mus- 
lims in the East and in Spain. They were genei^y 
specialized in gynecology and midwifery such as, for 
example, the daughter and grand-daughter of Aven- 
zoar. 

The foundation of hospitals is one cf the glories 
of Islamic civilization and is proof of the philanthropic 
spirit actuating the rulers and wealthy people of lahm. 
Non-Muslim patients were admitted to all hoq>itab 
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and treated on the same footing as the Muslims. As 
early as 707 the Caliph ahWalid established in- 
firmaries at Damascus. The Abbaside Caliphs founded 
many hospitals in Baghdad ; examples of those large 
and highly organized hospitals were the Adudi and 
the Muqtadiri Hospitals. In Damascus, there were 
also many well-equipped hospitals, the largest of 
which was that founded by Sultan Nur al*Din. 
Like other hospitals in the main centres of Islamic 
civilization, it was utilized for clinical instruction and 
possessed a very rich medical library. 

Hospital services were admirably organized in 
Egypt. The largest and most perfectly equipped 
hospital was that planned and constructed at Cairo in 
1283, by Sultan al-Mansur QalawOn. Its organiza- 
tion was something like that of a modern institution 
with hospital units. Connected with it was a large 
medical library, a mosque, an academy, an orphanage, 
a home for convalescents, and a large garden. 

Muslims were the first to create special asylums 
for the insane. The first lunatic asylum was founded 
in Baghdad in 765. Lunatics were more humanely 
and efficiently treated in Muslim hospitals than in 
Western countries, where they used to be considered 
for a very long time as criminals (Neuburger). 

From the ninth to the end of the fourteenth 
century, the teaching of medicine was well organized 
in the important centres of learning, in which medi- 
cal schools were usually connected with hospitals 
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so that clinical instruction might be given at the bed- 
side. “ In the city of Baghdad,” says Gibbon, “ 860 
physicians were licensed to exercise their lucrative 
profession ; in Spain, the life of Catholic princes was 
entrusted to the skill of the Saracens and the School 
of Salerno, their legitimate offspring, revived in Italy 
and Europe the precepts of the healing art.” After a 
period of medical training, the students passed their 
examinations, and a kind of diploma, ‘ Ijaza,’ was given 
as a certihcate of complete study. Many physicians 
were in specialist practice. 

In manufactures, the Muslims outdid the world 
in variety and beauty of design and perfection of 
workmanship. They worked in all the metals, and 
in the making of porcelain, glass-ware, jewellery and 
bookbindings they reached great heights. In textile 
fabrics they have never been surpassed. They knew 
the secrets of dyeing, and by their extensive manu- 
facture of paper they greatly contributed to the 
growth of learning. The manufs^ure of silk, cotton, 
woollen goods, carpets, cushions, curtains and furni- 
ture was very extensive. They had many processes 
of dressing leather, and their work was ffunous 
throughout Europe. In Cordova alone, there were 
at one time thirteen thousand weavers. A dty of 
two hundred thousand houses, it was the home of all 
kinds of leather-workers, hence called cord*wainers 
in England and cordouaniers and cordonniers in France. 
Their weapons obtained early fome. In Damascus 
and Toledo, steel sword-blades were produced of a 
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quality unequalled until the nineteenth century. 
They were inlaid with gold and silver “ arabesques 
Such articles as these, together with brocades and 
tugs, ivories and bronzes, armour and leather-work 
and embroidery, gradually found their way from 
Spain and Egypt into France and North Italy during 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The Muslims practised farming in a scientific way, 
and had good systems of irrigation. They knew the 
value of fertilizers, and aijapted their crops to the 
quality of the soil. They excelled in horticulture, 
knowing how to produce new varieties or fruit and 
flowers. They introduced into the West many trees 
and plants from the East, and wrote scientific treatises 
on farming. They grew, prepared, and exported 
sugar. They advanced the art of enamelling and 
they used gun-powder. 

By the twelfth century, the influence of Islamic 
civilization stretched from the Iberian Peninsula to 
India and from the Caspian and Black Seas to the 
Indian Ocean. It rapidly made itself felt throughout 
Europe. It was mainly through Spain and also through 
Southern Italy (particularly at Salerno and in Sicily) 
that the West imbibed Muslim science and thought. 

Petrus Alfonsi (b. 1062) who studied at the Arab 
medical schools, came to England from Spain as 
physician to King Henry I and, in 1120, collaborated 
with Walcber, Prior of Malvern, in the production 
of a translation of Alfonsi’s astronomical treatise, 
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based upon Arab sources. In England, their efforts 
represent the first impact of Arab learning. Its effect 
was rapid, for, immediately afterwards, Adelard of 
Bath (1079-1142) earned the distinction of being the 
first prominent European scientist, outside Spain, to 
come to Toledo and make a special study of Arab 
learning. The cultural links thus formed between 
England and Muslim Spain were destined to produce 
important results. They stimulated in England the 
desire for the new philosophical and scientific learning 
and led to the achievements of Michxl Scot (c. 1175- 
1232) and Roger Bacon (1214-1280). 

Scot proceeded to Toledo in order to gain a know- 
ledge of Arabic and of Arab philosophy. At Ozford« 
Roger Bacon achieved brilliant success as an exponent 
of the new Arabian- Aristotelian philosophy. Among 
those scholars who came to Spain from Britain were 
Robert qf England (flourished about 1 143) and Daniel 
Morley.^ Roger Bacon’s work on optics was based 
upon the treatises of Ibn al-Haitbam (Alhazen). 

One of the greatest minds of the Christian 
Middle Ages was Gerbert of Aurillac (930-1003), who 
afterwards became the head of Christendom under 
the name of Pope Sylvester II. He went to Toledo 
to ob^n from the Muslims the knowledge which 
was lacking in Gothic Europe. After his return to 
France, he spread the scientific and medical knowledge 
he had acquired in Spain, and taught at Rheims with 
great success. He transported Islamic sdenoe into 
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France and Germany and dnally into Italy when he 
became Pope. 

In 1130, a famous college of translators was 
established at Toledo, which was in Spanish hands at 
this time, and under the patronage of Archbishop 
Raymond it commenced Latin translations of the 
most celebrated Muslim writers. The success of 
these translations was considerable, and opened up a 
new world to Western Europe, and during the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, this was 
not relinquished. 

The most active and prolific translator was Gerard 
of Cremona (1114-1187). He made over seventy-one 
translations, twenty-one of which were medical 
works. 

As already pointed out, one of the sources through 
which Islamic learning passed into Europe was Italy. 
The most striking intellectual phenomenon of the 
thirteenth century in Europe was the rise of the 
universities. And the earliest European institution 
to develop an organization that can be called a uni- 
versity was the medical school at Salerno, an ancient 
sea-port in Southern Italy not far from Naples. It 
was at Salerno that Islamic medical sciences had found 
their way mainly through the work of the famous 
Constantine, the African.* The cultural influence 

1. CoMtantlne, the African (died in 1067) devoted bUoeelf to the 
translation of Arabic medical works into Latin. He worked uBCll hia death 
at the famous Benedictine Monastery of Monte Cawina This monastery 
was destroyed during the second World War in the bettle of Sdema 
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of the Arabs became strongly felt at the school of 
Salerno in its high period. Out of the Arabic cultural 
influence together with Greek, Latin and Hebrew 
influences at Salerno, emerges the first university in 
Europe into the light of historic day.* 

The cultural influence of the Muslims was also 
profound in Sicily during the Norman period. The 
Norman Kings, particularly Roger II, and Frederic II 
Hohenstaufen, fostered Islamic culture in their realm. 

The dominance of Islamic influence in European 
universities was striking. In 1467, for instance, 
special lectures were given in Western universities 
on “ Almansoris*' of Rhazes. And in a medical text- 
book by Ferrari, which was printed in 1471, Avicenna 
is quoted more than 3,000 times, Rhazes and Galen 
1,000, Hippocrates only 140 times. In the Paris 
medical faculty, an inventory for the year 13^5 gives 
a list of twelve medical volumes nearly all by Mushm 
authors. Louis XV, always worried about his health, 
was anxious to have in his library the works of Rhazes. 
The only copy available was lent by the library of 
the Paris medical school. One of the special advant- 
ages that Montpellier bad possessed over Paris was 
said to be its possession of many important maolt- 
scripts of Muslim men of science. 

^ The drcuiDfcances which determined its development . . . wm the 
^Ppy liirion in Magna Qraecia of two diadnct cultural ciadltiona, Atibian 
Bad Renaimance. The tchool maintained a prominent poaltion for 500 
wn, reached the aummlt of its fame in the twelfth centurir, and ceaaed to 
BsbK oolr in 1811."— rhe Learn, Fefannry 26. 1938. 
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Emmanuel Deutsch says: “By the aid of the 
Quran, the Arabs conquered a world greater than that 
of Alexander the Great, greater than that of Rome, 
and in as many tens of years as the latter had wanted 
hundreds to accomplish her conquests ; by the aid of 
which they, alone of all the Semites, came to Europe 
as kings, whither the Phcenicians had come as trades- 
men, and the Jews as fugitives or captives. They 
came to Europe to hold up the light to humanity, 
they alone, while darkness lay around, to raise up the 
wisdom and knowledge of Hellas from the dead, to 
teach philosophy, medicine, astronomy and the golden 
art of song to the West as well as to the East, to 
stand at the cradle of mcxiern science, and to cause us 
late epigoni for ever to weep over the day when 
Granada fell." 

Max Neuburger says : “Islamic civilization, which, 
in its prime, surpassed that of ancient Rome in ani- 
mation and variety, and all its predecessors in compre- 
hensiveness, lasted until the commencement of the 
eleventh century. In the West, the fall of Cordova 
(1236) set the seal to its fate; in the East, the Mongol 
invasion terminated the rule of the Abbasides in 
Baghdad (1258). Nevertheless, for centuries after 
this golden age, the achievements of Moorish Spain 
were by no means inconsiderable, much being ac- 
complished also in Egypt, at which country the 
Mongols stopped short, whilst even under the 
rule of the Seljukes and the Mamelukes, inteUectual 
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aspirations were by no means wholly quenched, and 
even in the present day may be traced the impress 
which the Arab epoch left upon the evolution of 
mankind." 
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Chapter VII 

THE EXPANSION OF ISLAM 


ISLAM, as a religion, spread with remarkable 

* rapidity after the Hijra of the Prophet from 

Mecca to Medina. Conversions were born of real 

religious conviction. The triumph of the Faith 

inspired the various tribes throughout Arabia, and 

mass conversions with allegiance to the Prophet took 

place at Medina. Islam came with its message of 

unity and righteousness, and its followers were thus 

bound together in a brotherhood transcending the 

powerful instinct of the tribe and the strong clan 

tradition of the Arabs. The old political structure 

was upset, and the new Muslim community became 

supra-national, as distinct from the old tribal units. 

This establishment of the Faith as the vital bond of 

* 

the community had a profound signihcance for the 
whole future development of Islam. For, the ex- 
pansion of Islam was due to the religious zeal of the 
hardy and powerfully united Muslims, who were filled 
with the conviction that their*Faith was of univenal 
significance. They rode forth to battle, united in 
their desire to spread the Faith, the last and the most 
complete of Divine revelations. 

Not as a result of a long process of deskcation in 
the Arabian Peninsula ; not because of drought and 
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lack of pasture ; not in the term of great migrations 
of peoples did the Arabs set out to build their world 
empire. “ For centuries before the coming of 
Mohammed,” writes H. M. Hyndman^ “ the Arabs 
had been the poor, proud, hard-living and hard-Eght- 
ing men of the desert and its oases that they are 
today. If economic causes and desire for material 
domination had been their main incentives to war 
and conquest, there was as much reason for their 
outbreak, and apparently many better chances of their 
success, before than after the advent of Mohammed." 
Religious enthusiasm was the driving force. 

'f 

The principle of unity, which is both the nucleus 
and the aim of the Islamic faith and polity, the abso- 
lute oneness of the Creator, the unity of administra- 
tion : religious, civil, judicial and military, — all these 
incorporated together,, constituted a most potent 
factor in uniting the Arabs who betook themselves 
to conquest. Their rising tide could not b^' stemmed." 

The amazing success and the astdfending achieve- 
ments of the Arabs during the period of conquests 
may be explained by the unifying action of Islam and 
by the inspiring and all-powerful influence of the 
Quran ; added to this, t;)ie dynamic vitality of a young 
consolidated State led by well-organized men who bad 
unbounded confidehce in their cause. From the 

1. Op ctt. p. 10. 

2. C/. Mohammed Abdallah Enan : Mpiirdqi/ Hdsfmah fi Tdtikh al«ldam 
(DMithw MoBentt In th* Htatwy of UanO. Ambic. CUra, 1929, pp. 
10*16. 
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Commander-in-Chief of the well-organized Muslim 
armies down to the simple warrior, all devoted their 
lives entirely to the sublime cause of the Faith. 
Furthermore, the conditions in the Persian and 
Byzantine Empires practically invited conquest. In 
Persia, which was exhausted by repeated wars, 
there was a profound state of anarchy, while, under 
Byzantine rule, the subject races of Syria, Palestine 
and Egypt were under a cross fire of persecutions 
and oppressions. The advancing Arabs encountered 
everywhere people chafing under Byzantine misrule. 
The Constantinople government was decadent and 
corrupt; and the clergy sided with the heads of a 
decaying empire against the poor and the oppressed. 
The schism between the Eastern Churches and 
Rome, the hair-splitting controversies over creeds 
and dogma, ma$Ie men sigh for a simpler faith ; 
and when Islam appeared it found a soil prepared 
for the seed at the Quran. It was no wonder 
that in many c^j^s the people made common cause 
with the conquerors against their Greek rulers; in 
fact, people hailed the Arabs as their liberators from 
a detested rule. 

In proclaiming the unity and essential greatness 
of God, Islam Was putting forth*' an idea that grew j|,n 
the minds of men into a profound conviction. Its 
easily intelligible theology appealed to them as an 
immense relief from the compleuty of the then pre- 
vailing Christian teachings. 

As Haidar Bammate (Georges Rivoire) remarks 
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in his recent and excellent Book “ Visages de Vlslam ” 

** Islam brought the promise of liberation and salvation 
to the physically su£Fering and morally disjointed 
masses, suppressed under the yoke of often times 
foreign masters. It announced thus a new era of 
charity and justice. 

" The universal state, the construction of which 
Islam undertook, recognized no distinctions of race, 
nor of social conditions, the only rule it insisted upon 
was equal justice and fraternity. 

“ It cannot be too oftete repeated, Muhammad was 
not only the Prophet of a great religion which has met 
the spiritual needs of a world thirsting for pure mono- 
theism, but he was also, and some may say particular- 
ly, the proclaimer of one of the greatest social and 
international revolutions that historjr has ever known. 
It cannot be doubted chat, it is ^rticularly this 
popular and revolutionary side of tha teaching of thp 
Prophet, that gained for Islam the hearts of the masses 
and assured to it a very great power of expansion." 

The Quran declares : '* There is no compulsion m 
religion." Everywhere the subject races were al- 
lowed freedom of worship; non-Muslims obtained 
under the tolerant rule of the conquerors, security for 
their religious beliefs, their lives, their honour, and 
their property. Only the exdnct Arab paganism was 
excluded, for, Islam cannot tolerate paganism or poly- 
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theism.' 

“ In their wars of conquest," says E. Alexander 
Powell, "the Muslims exhibited a degree of toleration 
which puts many Christian nations to shame."* 

Fair and just dealing, moderate taxation, orderly 
government, and security for the vanquished, made 
them go over to the new faith by millions. G. D. H. 
Cole and M. I. Cole write that “the fact that so 
much of our mediaeval history is derived from writers 
of the Christian Church who were bitterly hostile to 
Islam has hidden from the ordinary reader the fact 
that Moslem rule was neither oppressive nor unen- 
lightened .... Further, the Moslems were friends to 
learning— it was not Moslems, but monks, who 
burnt the great Greek library at Alexandria.”* 

Gustave Le Bon says in his Civilisation des Arabes : 
“ Far from having^een imposed by force, the Quran 
has only been spcgsd by persuasion .... Only persu- 
asion could have led those peoples which, later on, 
conquered the Arabs, such as the Turks and Mongols, 
to adopt it." 

!• A Chrlsetan obterver, htt ezprcMed the opinion rhet ** religlouf toler- 
ance doea not neceaarlly mean tolerance of all ktnda of rellsloni» aa Moham- 

eample ahows. Mmitive religlona, auch aa thoae of the NavaJoa» an 
not on a per with advanced religions, auch aa thoae moat current in civUlred 
communitlea today. Tolerance toward advanced religion la <|uice coaapatl- 
Ue with intolerance toward inferior and prieUcive teliglona, by wboae 
elimination die people arould thcauehrea benefiCt"— Homer H. Duba in The 
C^heiftlBn Ctmmy, Jannary 2, 1935. 

2. The Snaggle /er fower la Mealem Aaia, p. 

3. The iiittK9nttMaa*iSe»lmeef£afe9t Today (im^^ 
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With astonishing rapidity the Arabs subdued the 
greater part of the old world. The first stage of their 
marvellous procession of victory took place under 
the first four Cahphs, Abu Bakr, Omar, Othm^n, and 
Ali : Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Iraq, and Persia were 
conquered. Under the Omayyads, the second stage 
of expansion of Islam was entered upon. Armenia, 
Transoxania, Afghanistan, the Indus area and Central 
Asia were subdued in the East and North Africa and 
Spain in the West. During the Abbaside period the 
expansion of Islam went on very actively. The 
growing Muslim Empire extended its influence further 
and further : beyond the Iberian Peninsula into France 
from the Pyrenees to the Alps, till Burgundy and the 
Loire ; in Switzerland, when the Arabs took posses- 
sion of the Valais and of the Grisons — they even 
came up to the border-shores of Lake Leman ; into 
Tyrol and Lombardy. The influence of Islam expand- 
ed so as to include, besides the teflitories mentioned, 
Turkey, China, India, Malaisia, and Indonesia. Al- 
ready in the third and fourth centuries of the Hijra, 
the expansion of Islam had attained the extent shown' 
in the present-day Orient. 

After a century of brifliant splendour, the Abba- 
side State began to disintegrate. Later, the reorgani- 
zation of the Islamic State became the work of the 
Seljuke dynasty. The Seljukes invaded Asia Minor 
towards the end of the eleventh century. Their 
policy of liberating the slaves made the Seljuke 
Muslims better masters than the Byzaqitine Chris- 
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tians. They rendered a great service to the Islamic 
State, because, at a critical moment, they reunited in a 
single realm a vast area stretching from Afghanistan 
to the Mediterranean, and renewed in it the military 
ardour which marked the earlier ages of Islam. 

As a consequence of the Mongol invasion, 
Baghdad was sacked by Hulagu, a grandson of 
Chenghiz, in 1258 and the last of the Abbaside 
Caliphs tortured to death. Damascus and Antioch 
fell, and Hulagu advanced to within a week’s march 
of Constantinople. Hulagu and his successors were 
unchallenged masters of Persia, and Mesopotamia, 
which they ruled for three generations under the title 
of Ilkhans. Influenced by the Islamic culture with 
which they came into contact, they became Muslims. 
Through the civilizing influence of Islam, those suo> 
cessors of Chenghiz Khan and Hulagu gave up the 
barbarian traditions ’and became patrons of arts and 
letters. Their ardfiitects built stately mosques, and 
their painters laid the foundations of the Persian 
miniatures, which were used to ornament the verses 
of the poets. 

The fall of the empite ruled by the Seljukes, 
brought about by the Mongol invasion from the East, 
enabled the vigorous Ottoman Turks to become the 
dominant Power in Asia Minor and to extend their 
conquests and possessions into eastern Europe. Od intfn 
the founder of the Ottoman dynasty, appeared on the 
scene of acdoii In the year 1300i and he and his suc- 
cessors dealt crushing blows to the Byzantines and 
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replaced them. The Ottoman Sultans made them- 
selves the strongest rulers of the Islamic world, and 
played the rdle of the former Caliphs of Baghdad. 
Great military skill enabled the Ottoman Turks to 
continue their triumphant advance over Europe and 
Asia, and with them, Islam expanded all over the 
Balkan peninsula. This expansion which carried the 
Turkish armies up the Danube as far to the west as 
Vienna, ultimately stopped, when the Turks made 
their last attack on that city in 1683 and were defeat- 
ed. From the seventeenth century onwards, the 
political power of the Ottoman Empire gradually 
declined. 

The Turks, though famous as magnificent warriors, 
have also produced savants of the first order in 
the domain of positive sciences. Thus we learn 
from a recent work by Dr.' Abdulhak Adnan (La Science 
chez les Turcs Ottomans. Paris, 1939) that Orkhan Bey 
and Lala Shahin (1330) were tike founders of the 
first Turkish colleges at Nicea and Broussa, and that 
Sultan Muhammad II the Concjheror (1451-1481) 
developed university education and created the first 
great Turkish hospital and medical centre. The 
Turkish golden age witnessed the production of 
scientific works by eminent mathematicians like Ali 
Kouchdji and Sinan Pasha. During the seventeeth and 
mghteenth centuries Turkey produced a Imig series 
of scientists, the' ^Biost outstanding among whom 
was Haji Khalifa (Katib Tshelehi), a brilliant genius 
of encydopsedic knowledge. His great geographical 
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work, Jihannuma (Mirror of the World) and his 
famous bibliography, Kashf-az-Zunun, have been 
translated and used by many European savants. 
Twenty other volumes were written by this Feeding 
Turkish scientist of the seventeenth century. 

Another great Islamic Empire in the East was 
that of the Moghuls in India. Already in 714 A.D. 
the Arabs had conquered the frontier province of 
Sind and made it part of tbe Islamic Empire. But the 
Muslim impact on Northern India came down from 
the north-west, at the beginning of the eleventh 
century. The kingdom of Ghazna, which was found- 
ed by the Turk Subaktagin, was then a flourishing 
centre of Islamic learning. Mahmud, son of Sabak- 
tagin, maintained a rich and cultured court at 
Ghazna; he fostered Persian literature and encourag- 
ed scholars and scientists. He made his flrst expedi- 
tion into India in 1001, and defeated the Raja of the 
Punjab. Subsequent expeditions were led by a series 
of Moghul, Tartar, and Afghan chiefs. Muhammad 
of Ghor, who captured Ghazna in 1150, was the first 
conqueror to extend the permanent rule of Islam 
beyond the frontier provinces of the Punjab and 
Sind. Bengal was rapidly conquered, and it remained 
under Muslim rule for nearly six centuries. When 
Muhammad of Ghor was assassinated in 1206, he was 
succeeded by Qutbeddin— originally a slave from 
Turkestan. He ruled the Indiaft provinces as Sultan 
of Delhi The tide ai Muslim conquest flowed on- 
wards till 1340. Later, the Moghul empwM 'Akbar 
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extended Muslim rule 6ver the greater portion of 
India between 1556 and 1605. His rule was famous 
for its remarkable tolerance. Akbar’s ideal was reflect- 
ed in his steadfast endeavour to establish mutual 
tolerance among the creeds of India, and thus obliter- 
ate the rifts between its masses. The empire of the 
Moghuls in India experienced a period of great 
splendour during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and then declined steadily. 

One of the consequences of the establishment of 
the Mongol empire of Chenghiz Khan and his suc- 
cessors was the further expansion of Islam into China, 
Siberia, and Russian Turkestan up, to the Urals. As 
already stated, the culture of Islam absorbed the 
Mongol conquerors fairly rapidly; and the Islamic 
religion was embraced by the great variety of ethnic 
composition of their empire which comprised the 
Iranian, Turkish, and Mongol tribes of Eurasia. Islam 
continued to expand far into Russia, round the Caspian 
Sea and in .the Caucasus. 

According to oriental tradition, the infiltration 
of Islam into remote China began as early as the 
first half of the seventh century. Later, Muslim 
traders and artisans from Arabia and Iran went to 
China both by land and by sea and settled there. With 
the rise of the Mongol empire there was a gradual 
but progressive expansion of Islam in China, includ- 
ing Mongolia and Manchukua Large blocks of 
Muslim population oist in Yunnan, Sinkiang, Shensi, 
and Kansu. 
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It was also mainly through traders from Arabia, 
Persia and India that Islam penetrated into the 
Malay Archipelago, during the second half of the 
thirteenth century. The Muslims who came to these 
islands settled there for their commerce and married 
native women who speedily adopted their religion. 
Little by little small Muslim centres were formed, to 
which the natives adhered, attracted by the religion 
which took them away from the caste system and be- 
cause of other social and moral advantages. Islam 
continued to spread and gain political power. 

It was by the extreme north-western point of 
Sumatra that Islam reached Indonesia. • Ibn Battutah, 
the famous Arab explorer, tells us that during his 
voyage from Hindustan to China (1343-1346), he was 
the guest of the Sultan of Sumatra, the only Muslim 
state of this region at that time. During the four- 
teenth century Islam spread along the whole eastern 
coast. During the seventeenth and eighty nth 
centuries, Islam expanded along the soudrern coast 
and profoundly into the interior of the Island. One of 
the earliest and most important Muslim centres in 
Indonesia was the state of Atjeh in the western part 
of Sumatra. This state only disappe^ed in 1874. 

The penetration of Islam into Java began from 
the East about the end of the fourteenth century, 
^ as dme went on, the entire isla^ came under 
Muslim domination. The progress of Islam spread 
to other islands: Madura, the Celebes, Borneo* the 
MoUuocasand New Guinea (sixteenth centuryX The 
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Malay States came under the influence of Islam at the 
same time as Java. Islamic blocs were also formed 
in Siam and Indo*China. 

Islam reached the Philippine Islands in 1380, and 
a large group of Muslims established itself mainly in 
the Sulu Island. 

Islam acquired also a mighty influence in Africa. 
Consequent upon the Arab domination of North 
Africa, Islam gradually but continuously spread into 
the interior of the Dark Continent, both from the 
North and from the East. Between the fifteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, several Muslim states caiaa 
into being, particularly at Tittbuctu, which became 
famous as a centre of Islamic culture. In those days, 
one of the foremost collections of Arabic classic 
manuscripts in exist^ce was assembled at Timbuctu, 
which waf at the same time a ‘flourishing economic 
centre.. Muslim ^olast^Negroes, Sudanese, Arabs, 
and Moors, studied amd tau^t in that wealthy and 
brilliant dty. 

The ArabVktvho bad domiflated the trade of East 
Africa, Overran fS^adagascar early in the ninth century 
and introifucaA Ishtti^into that island. During the 
subsequent ’Cetituries,*' important Arab groups settled 
in different of Madagascar and left descendants 
who ate to be found in the extreme north, the north- 
west, and the ^south. The town of Majunga was 
founded by the Arabs in the year 1700. 
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At the beginning of the present century, an 
English observer, T. R. Threlfall wrote : “ Islam is 
making marvellous progress in the interior of Africa. 
It is crushing paganism out. Against it the Christian 
propaganda is a myth .” ' Today, over half of the 
total population of Africa is Muslim. 

In south-eastern Europe, the Turkish conquests 
from the fifteenth century onwards spread the 
Muslim faith far and wide. But although th; Otto- 
man Empire eventually declined and lost its Balkan 
possessions, important blocs of Muslim populations 
continued to exist in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania 
Western Thrace, while in Albania Muslims are in 
the vast majority. In Yugoslavia. Muslims form a 
little more than ten per cent of the total population. 
This Muslim community may be divided into two 
main compact blocs: the one in Bosnia and Herki^o- 
vina, the other in Southern 'Serlva. Th* lemaioder 
of the Muslims is distributed over • Montenegro, 
Northern Serbia and other of the country as 
small groups. Their anain colitiral centres are Sara- 
jevo in Bosnia and Skoplije (Uskul)) in^ Southern 
Serbia. In Bosnia the Musliips arndpainly Slays, in 
origin, while in Northern Serb^tjjey Wi Turkish 
extraction, with an Albanian udoNXtiir^' But both 
of them speak the Serbian language as^their '^medium 
of expression, even though they learif Arabic in tiieir 
Khools for the purpose of religious pctctfces, 

1- .Himaauh Cmimy. MiKh 190a 
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Before the Second World War, a small Muslim 
group existed in the northern part of Poland. It was 
mainly composed of descendants of the Tartars who 
invaded Poland and Lithuania in the fourteenth 
century. A great number of those followers of Islam 
distinguished themselves as soldiers and officers in 
the Polish army after the First World War. Another 
small Muslim community emigrated from Russia after 
the outbreak of the Russian revolution to settle in 
Finland. Many of them engage in trade. 

Finally, in the New World, there are small 
groups of Muslims who emigrated from the East 
since the last century and settled in the United 
States and in South America. 

During the present century, organizations for 
the propagation of Islam have been set up mainly in 
India, by men eager to advance the peaceful spread of 
Islam in many parts of the world. 

Since its rise, fourteen centuries ago, Islam has 
followed a course of mighty expansion which continued 
uninterrupted down to the present day despite the 
political misfortunes which befell the Islamic world 
in the course oitime. The teachings of Islam are still 
spreading, particularly among the coloured races to 
which Islam insures a higher social and cultural status. 
This continuous spread of Islam has enormous reper- 
cussions on the sodal structure and the culture of 
the people who accept its faith. For it levels social 
strata, transcends national and ethnic particulatitiea> 
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and creates a spiritual unity. The Muslim feels at 
home in all lands of Islam ; he may well say ' ubi bene, 
ibi patria.’ And his religion endows him with a 
characteristic personal dignity, which explains the 
remark once made by an eminent English barrister 
who had lived in the East and later became King’s 
counsel and member of the British Parliament : ” The 
Muslim is the only man who can be a servant with 
obedience and prompt efficiency and still make you 
feel that he is your equal.” And as Islam stands for 
complete submission to the will of God, it brings the 
Muslim a constant support and a certainty in adversity 
and amidst the world’s storms and conflicts. The 
faith of Islam makes the soul of man safe for God. 
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Chapter VIII 

THE EVOLUTION OF ISLAM 


'T'HE marvellous vigour of Islam has impressed 
^ men’s minds ever since the days when its 
energies bore its victorious banner from Spain to 
China. But with the passing cycles of time, this 
fervour has waned, and, during the eighteenth century, 
Islam seemed plunged into the stupor of decadence. 
With the decline of the Muslim Empire, Islamic 
culture was rapidly falling into decay. The learned 
theologians, the Ulema, sought knowledge in a limited 
sphere of the Islamic religion, as they conceived it, 
and not in the universally liberating and light-giving 
religion of the Quran. Instead of being sagacious and 
broad-minded thinkers, the Ulema developed into a 
rigid and static body of fanatics who, under the 
various names of Khojas, Mullas, Firs, and Faqir^ 
were misleading the masses by a narrow andintoletant 
religious teaching. Gone were the days when en- 
lightened and resolute Muslims made shrewd ftiew^ 
ship with the malcontent Christians among the Gaadks 
of the Byzantine Empire, with the persecuted Jews 
m Spain, and with the followers of other aeeds in 
India. It came about that the Ulema, who ought to 
have been the guardians of the true tradition and, 
teaching of Islam, gradually confined their a tte n ti on 
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to the minor details of the religious ritual ; and this 
was a serious departure from the principles of the 
Sacred Law. 

Islam enjoins upon its followers the duty of 
acquiring knowledge unceasingly ‘ from the cradle to 
the grave', but they neglected this injunction during 
the centuries of decadence of Islamic culture. The 
pursuit of the natural sciences had been abandoned ; 
and the former centres of learning sank into a low 
state of mediaeval scholasticism. The Muslim countries 
Cultivated a reactionary conservatism and the great 
masses were veiled in widespread ignorance, and, in 
consequence, resented all innovations and progress. 
Since the Muslims neglected to adhere closely to their 
religion, they lost their heroic spirit and gave up 
striving ; they neglected the education of their sons, 
and more so of their daughters. They did not keep 
np that progress and universal culture which their 
ancestors, , under the impetus of the Quran, had 
achieved. They were drifting from the lofty ideals 
of their Faith, and the weakening of the sense of 
solidarity and unity of the Muslim peoples was 
ihcreasingly felt. No stirring of new life and thought 
Memed to take place. 

Muslim society became deformed and its moral 
standard was low. An accumulation of senseless 
^perstitious practices prevailed as a result of ignor- 
.ance, and pristine faith waned. Women were shut 
iUto their secluded dwellings; and outside their 
hom'es they were heavily veiled. A terribly low 
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State of education and training, especially among 
women, was the inevitable result. And as science 
ceased to play any important part in the studies of 
Muslims, no progress was to be expected.^ The 
masses were possessed by a spirit of acquiescence 
which had become sufficiently prevalent to ensure 
general stagnation and economic backwardness in 
Muslim countries. In Western Christendom, on the 
contrary, the people were throwing off the narrow 
shackles of ecclesiasticism and scholasticism, and their 
advance in the material field was as surprising in its 
way as had been the conquests — material and 
spiritual — of the early Muslims when they obeyed 
the injunctions and tenets of their Sacred Law. 

In those times of decadence, it seemed as if the 
Muslim peoples were standing outside history, instead 
of moving along in it. The Muslim East seemed to 
be sunk into a deep gloom, stunted in intellectual 
outlook and steiile in scientific and artistic achieve*^ 
ments. 

An important factor whicfai contributed to the 
decline of the Muslims was the growth of a false 
sense of superiority and security, based historically 
Qn the dazzling conquests and remarkable achieve* 
nients of Islam. The Muslim countries were dozing 
off in the rapidly declining afternoon of Islam, and 
they were ignoring, or viewing with disdain, the nenr 
discoveries and highly developed technique of the 

' L' Cf.EmttChckib Airiani Umiwta' aSUSaMai>Mwiimfi»'.WIiydtS 
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Western world. The Islamic world bolted its door and 
then brooded in a delicious seclusion or, to use a 
modern expression, in a splendid isolation, while the 
terrible shadow of the West was creeping nearer. 

Another serious factor which was responsible 
for the backwardness of the Muslim countries was 
the malignant influence of autocracy. Despots ruled 
in safety over ignorant, superstitious and apathetic 
masses, which seemed to forget that their rulers were 
responsible to their subjects or that they had duties 
as well as right3< The viziers and other high officials 
assisted, throu^ corruption, in maintaining the sup^ 
reme position of tyrannict selfish and self-seeking 
rulers. Even ignorant and submissive Ulema often 
acquiesced in face of the depravity of unworthy rulers 
and chiefs. Further, the Islamic countries were 
divided among contending autocratic despots. 

The discovery of the Eastern Trade route to 
India, and the route to America, with the attending 
factors of the grab for material wealth by the ^Vcftem 
nations, together with the rise of industrialism and of 
ocean transport, finally eclipsed the world of Islam. 

All the eighteenth and the nineteenth 

centuries, the political power of Islam became immea- 
surably weakened, and the Muslim states were 
falUng, one by one, before the assaults of the 
Powers. The profound neglect of military trainiagy 
which is implicitly enjoined upon Muslims by SharC aK 
had disastrous consequences, for there was no welt 
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organized Muslim force that could oppose an e£Ecient 
resistance to the powerful imperialist Powers. 

Yet lethargy and stagnation are not Islamic 
principles, they were mainly of a political and of an 
economic character. And so there have been out* 
breaks of vigorous activity and new religious stir ring s, 
which showed quite clearly that there was a general 
dissatisfaction with the religious and moral corruptions 
of the time. 

Already in the thirteenth century, Ibn Taymiya 
arose as the outspoken opponent of these corruptions. 
But five centuries passed before his ^ork.bore real 
fruit. In the course o£> tb6 eighteenth century, 
Muhammad ibn AbduhWahhab, a native of Najd in 
Central Arabia, undertook to restore the earlier 
conditions of Islam, for he rightly assumed that the 
primitive form of religion was the purest and the 
best, and he aimed at a revival of the genuine 
traditions of Islam. Like his master, Ibn Taymiya, 
whose teachings he was influenced, he roused the 
Muslims to eradicate vice and txS abolish innovations 
contrary to tbe original Islam. It was about the year 
1740 that Muhammad ibn Abdul-Wahhab began his 
campaign for religious reform. He reacted against 
unworthy modes dl religious worship and corruption 
in belief. Islam was in danger, and the fiiith must 
purified, if the glory of Islam were to be revived, 
in . Older to restore Islam to the golden age of the 
^copbet and his Companions, he preached the retura 
to the Quran and the Traditions of the Prophet 
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(SunnaK). This puritan reformer who founded 
Wahhabism did everything to restore the austere 
simplicity of the early Islam. The Wahhabi movement 
has been virtually the clinical sign of a religious 
revolution. It was a vigorous expression of the 
waxing popular revolt against the decay of faith and 
practices, rather than a creation of a new sect. 

Under the Sa’ud dynasty, which succeeded 
Muhammad ibn Abdul- Wahhab, the Wahhabi State 
was successfully established in Najd and later, after a 
series of victorious campaigns, Ibn Sa’ud, the present 
King of Arabia, conquered the Hijaz and extended 
his authority over inland Arabia. 

The Wahhabi movement spread beyond the 
frontiers of Arabia and gave rise to similar actions 
inspired by it, in India, Africa and in Malaya. Even 
the famous Sanussi movement owes its beginnings to 
Wahabi inspiration. 

In the course of the nineteenth century, other 
movements of reform appeared in the Muslim world. 
Religious revival was rightly considered essential for 
the improvement of the social and political conditions 
of the Muslim peoples. 

The Muslims of India were pioneers in the 
cultural revival of Islam. A movement for religious 
reform was initiated by Say y id Ahmad Batekwi (bom 
1762) who adopted the Wahhabi teachings and 
methods, but he was killed in a battle against the Sikhs 
in 1631. 
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The real renaissance, however, came into exist- 
ence under the leadership of Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, 
who was born in 1817 at Delhi. He proved himself 
no less the enemy of the decay of learning and the 
backward state of education, than the leader of a 
revival of Muslim society in India. He was a whole- 
hearted advocate of modern education and of bringing 
the thought and life of the Muslims into harmony 
with the modern age. His great achievement was the 
foundation in 1875 of the famous Muslim College at 
Aligarh, which subsequently developed into the 
Aligarh University. His liberal policy aimed at the 
establishment of an educational system for Muslims 
which should encourage the assimilation of modern 
Western science and learning and at the same time 
foster the sound growth of Muslim religious and cul- 
tural ideals among the students.^ 

Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan was also the moving 
spirit of a remarkable literary movement in Uidu, 
which transformed that language' into a strong living 
medium admirably suited for all modern literary and 
sdentiSc purposes. Thanks to the great impetus, 
which he and his co-workers and disciples, such as 
Shibli Nu'mani, Chiragh Ali, Hali, and Nazir Ahmad, 
imparted to the progress of Urdu literature, the influ- 
ence of the Aligarh centre of learning upon the 

1. C/. A. WahMd, Th* BMbam Eimmi t m , UMR, wP> 
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cultutal life of Indian Muslims has steadily in- 
creased.' 

The rational and modernist method of approach 
to theological matters which Sir Sayyid Ahmad advo- 
cated, found full expression in the works of men 
who came after him, particularly Sayyid Ameer Ali, 
in his well-known book, The Spirit of Islam. Another 
representative of the liberal tendency was S. Khuda 
Bukhsh, the author of Essays, Indian and Islamic. 

In connection with the development of the 
Aligarh movement, two important institutions should 
be mentioned : the Anjuman Himayat-i-Islam (Society 
for the Defence of Islam), in the Punjab, and the 
"Nadwat-ulAJlema (Theological Council) at Lucknow. 
Both these organizations have done valuable work 
for the religious progress of the Muslims in Northern 
India, 

In contemporary Muslim India, Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal, the great philosopher-poet, played a most 
string rdle of a reformist and whose idea and works 
have deeply inspired a school of young religious refor- 
mists and political thinkers in India. This most-gifted 
son of Muslim India, amd distinguished graduate of 
Cambridge and Munich, wish^ to see his co-religion- 
ists beoomi^ inspored with the lofty and generous 
ideals of dw early great Muslims of the epoch of the 
first four Caliphs, but in the most modem garb. 

1. Foe f«A lafstBMlba ceniult S M. Ahdallih, IMo Prut mtdtr tkc in' 
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Iqbal was born in Sialkot, in the Punjab, in 1873 
His mind had drunk deeply from the springs of 
Islamic culture, and it was also nurtured by the philo- 
sophy and modern science of the West. His genius 
was characterized by the greatness of his poetry, the 
universality of his culture and by the originality of 
his scientific mind. As a poet, he delivered his 
veritable message in two remarkable works in Persian, 
Piam-i-Mashriq (Message of the Eastj, which is con- 
sidered as an answer and parallel to Goethe’s West- 
ostlkher Divan, ^ and Asravi-Khudi (The Secrets of the 
Self).’' The are both profoundly philosophical and 
reveal Iqbal as a truly great poet. His verses 
constantly sound the note of sublime spirituality. 

But the greatest gift of Sir Muhammad Iqbal to 
the Islamic world was his invaluable work on The 
Reconsmiaion of Religious Thought in Idam* in which 
the learned reformer, to use his own words, “ tried to 
meet, even though partially, this urgent demand for 
a scientific form of religious knowledge, by attenipt- 
mg to reconstruct Muslim religious philosophy wSith 
due regard to the philosophical tnditions ol Islam 
and the more recent developments in the vacibus 
domains of human knowledge.” To give a ptopa idea 
of the value of this work of Sir Muhaasmad, w« 
can do no better ijian quote the foUowinl paamfe 

1. -mrffaiilrti n frf— f- * 
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from a review of it by a distinguished Western 
scholar, especially because it alludes to Western- 
Islamic relationships : 

“ Sir Muhammad Iqbal is not as well known, ex- 
cept for a small elite, in the Western world as he 
deserves to be ... . Muhammad Iqbal may not be a 
historian, but he is a theological and religious philoso- 
pher of the very first excellence, a diamond mine of 
extraordinary quality. Since he is a Muslim, this is 
not as easy for the West to recognize, as in the case 
of the more abstruse and obscure Tagore, the no less 
keen but far more odd Gandhi. The West has been 
discovering thinkers to its fancy, speakers to its 
meetings, men publicised with Hollywood press agent 
adjectives with a religious, philosophical, political, 
quasi-scientific turn, in India, China, Japan. Here is 
something more exquisite and astonishing for the 
West to discover, a truely modern Muslim, the equal, 
to say the least, of the finest in the West in every 
noticeable respect. 

“ It were a pity to take from any Western reader 
the joy of discovering for himself by summing up 
this man for him. No man in the Christian world 
deserves to be called modern, up-to-date — or choose 
your own adjective — who has not yet discovered 
Muhammad Iqbal, and no book ci Sir Muhammad’s is 
better adapted to making his acquaintance than 
this.”‘ 


1. Mmn Spiengling In Chrtiteniomp Chlcigo» Aiituinn» 1936* 
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Iqbal demonstrated the necessity of establishing 
the religious system of Islam upon solid foundations 
and of rationalizing it without deforming its spiritual 
and imperishable heritage ; for Islam is dynamic and 
evolutionary. 

Eminently universalistand fundamentally devout, 
Muhammad Iqbal was sincere, simple and unworldly 
in his habits, and so entirely free from bitterness and 
rancour, that his personality won him the admiration 
of all his contemporaries. He died on April, 21, 
1938, in Lahore.' 

Turning to Turkey, we find among the religious 
reformists who reacted against the degradation of 
Muslim society, the figure of Prince Said Halim. 
He was an enlightened statesman, who insisted on 
the supremacy of the Islamic Law ‘ Shan'ah ', in the 
true Islamic State and society. His advice on reform 
was not to aumpcUashmaq (europeanize) but to islam~ 
lashmaq (islamize) Muslim society. He laid stress on 
the necessity for the Muslim peoples to acquire 
modern sciences and techniques and to seek to utilize 
the immense sources of nature and thus achieve 
material pros^j^ty.’* 

Another Turkish reformist was Ziya Gok Alp, 
the spiritual leader of Turkish nationalism. His 

!• Far detailed iatemaclon about Iqbal's work and phlloioplift 
consult : Aipecu of Iqbal, Qaumi Kimib iChana» Lahore, 1938 ; K. G. 
Saiyldain, Iqbal*! Educatioiial PhUMOphy, Lahore, third edition, 1945 ; Victor 
Courtoln Sir Mohammad Iqbal, podia, phdompha at apologuta Indian In En 
Tent d’ldam, IVa trimama, 1938. 

Of. bii artidef In die review Orient ci Occftlcni; 1921. 
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ideas were a directing force in the new intellectual 
stirrings in Turkey ; they were expounded in a series 
of articles which appeared first in Turkish under the 
title of Islamiyet ve asri mede’niyet (Islam and modern 
Civilization), and thereafter, in a French translation, 
in the review La Pensee Turque} He shows that the 
culture of Islam can well agree with modern civiliza- 
tion and that the true Islamic State is a really 
modern state. According to Ziya Gok Alp, the 
Turkish state should be modern in its civilization 
and Islamic in its culture. 

Among the nineteenth century reformers, the 
famous Sayyid Jamal-ud-Din al-Afghani (1839-1897) 
exercised a considerable influence on the intellectual 
movements in various parts of the Islamic world. It 
was particularly in Egypt, where he spent the ^ears 
1871 to 1879 that his influence found full expression. 

To his political opposition to autocracy, Jamal-ud- 
Din added the righteous indignation of a religious 
reformer, denouncing foreign aggression and inter- 
ference, and declaring the religion of Islam to be 
thoroughly capable, by reason of its spiritual force, to 
adapt itself to the changing conditions of life. To 
him a political revolution seemed to be the quickest 
and surest way of securing for the Muslim peoples the 
freedom, required to enable them to set their own 
house in order. 

Jamal-ud-Din was a great exponent of pan* 
Islamism ; his chief aim was the accomplishment of 

1. No*. 5-9, 1917. 
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the unihcation of the Muslim peoples under one 
Islamic government, just as in the glorious past of 
Islam, before its political power had been dissipated 
in dissensions. He believed that once the Muslim 
countries were freed from the incubus of foreign 
domination, they would be able to work out for 
themselves a new and glorious order of affairs. 

The ceaseless activities of this remarkable man, 
who was also a scholar of great learning, encompassed 
a great number of the lands of Islam, and thus 
Afghanistan, Persia, India, Egypt and Turkey, all, at 
one time or another, experienced his potent contact 
and were affected by it. His efforts led to a genuine 
awakening which expressed itself, not only in religious 
reform, but also in an intellectual and literary revival, 
and in political developments which have given 
evidence of a growing spirit of nationalism. Reform- 
ing impulses were set in motion and, since the 
beginning of the present century, have accomplished 
systematic success. 

The reformist and moderni^ movement in Egypt 
has taken a definite form during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, under the leadership of 
Mu hammad Abduh (1849-1905). It constituted an 
attempt to free religion from the shackles of a rigid 
legalism and to accomplish reforms which will render 
it adaptable to the complex demands of modern life. 
Muhamm^ Abduh perpetuated in Egypt the spirit 
and ideals of his teacher Jamal-ud-Din. The reform 
impulse thus developedij{jn Egypt by Muhammad 
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Abduh has persisted until the present day. His 
ideas and teachings made themselves felt among the 
educated classes of Egypt and other Muslim countries.* 

Of all the pupils of Muhammad Abduh Rashid 
Rida (a Syrian by nationality) was the most talented 
disciple and, siAce Abduh’s death, the one who prin- 
cipally carried on his tradition and interpreted his 
doctrines. He founded and edited the famous aU 
Manor review in Cairo, as the mouthpiece for the 
propagation of his teachings and the accomplishment 
of his reforms. Rashid Rida ably represented the 
modernist view of contemporary Muslim theologians 
and advocated practical measures for the achievement 
of a regeneration of Islam. He died in Cairo in 
1935 .* 

To the school of modernists which developed in 
Egypt, Farid Wajdy, the present editor of ol-AzHar 
Review, counts among its outstanding representa- 
tives; while the Salafi movement of reform which 
aims at a religious renaissance, according to the best 
Muslim tradition, is led by Muhibeddin al-Kbatib, the 
founder and editor of al-Fat’h in Cairo, an Islamic 
weekly, which is widely known throughout the 
Muslim world. 

1. Pot an exhawtive atudy of the lives and vrarkt of Jamal'oJ.Dla aL 
Afghani and Muhammad Abduh tee Chatlet Adams, Islam and Mademism 
m Btypt, London. 1934 and Bhtraphy of Imam Muhama^ AhduK. (Atabie. 
3 V^) by Rashid Rida. Foe miscellaneous items aboutteform movements 
Qf. Muhammad Loutfi Goumah, Hajm oih'Shaeg (Life in the East), Atabk^ 
Cairo, 1932, pp. 35'39. 

2. C/. Biagcaphy of Rashid Rida uMftbic) by Emir Chckib Anita. 
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Again, in another Arab country, Syria, there 
arose, towards the close of the last century, influential 
pioneers of Arab awakening and Muslim unity/ 
There were two figures, in particular, who led the 
way : Taher al-Jazari, a learned scholar and a leader 
of thought who undertook the task of spreading Arab 
culture and establishing educational centres through- 
out the country, and Abdurrahman al-Kawakibi who 
most vigorously denounced despotism in his book 
Tabai* al-Istibdad (Characteristics of Despotism) and 
stirringly preached a general Islamic revival in his 
famous book Umm al^Qura (The Mother of Cities, 
Mecca). In this latter work, al-Kawdkibi imagined a 
universal Muslim congress assembled in Mecca, in 
which delegates from all quarters of the Islamic world 
discussed the problems of reform and the general 
awakening of the Muslim peoples. 

One of the most distinguished personalities in 
contemporary Arab and Islamic awakening is Emir 
Chekib Arslan. He was born in the Lebanon in 
1870, a descendant of an illustrious Arab fomily. 
While still young, he became a deputy to the 
Ottoman Parliament at Istanbul and, during the First 
World War, he was charged with diplomatic missions 
by Ottoman Turkey. From his earliest days in public 
life, he had been a staunch advocate of Arab freedom 
and general Muslim solidarity. He was one at the 

1 - C/. Muhibeddin aMClutib, The AMt» me amakeiUin to memae tkek 
oiieeioo i& ol'Fal'h. Vol. XVII, No. SZJ. 
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prominent figures in the pan-Arab movement and 
became its main representative in Europe after the end 
of the First World War. In the early 1920’s he 
took up residence in Geneva, which became the main 
centre of his activities. He unceasingly put the case 
of Syria, the Lebanon, and Palestine before the 
League of Nations and European public opinion. He 
founded and edited in French, La Nation Arabe, a 
powerful political organ, which continued to appear in 
Geneva until the early years of the late war. 

Emir Chekib Arslan, who was an indefatigable 
worker and a prolific writer, possessed an extensive 
learning and a great critical and expositional power, 
which won him, in the Arab world, the title of Amir- 
uLBajan (Prince pf Rhetoric). In view of his great 
services to Arab literature, as an author and a fine 
poet, he was elected President of the Arab Academy 
at Damascus. Moreover, he was a vigilant defender 
of Islam against its foes and a determined opponent of 
European imperialism in the Islamic world. His views 
and political writings acted as potent spurs to the 
revival and the reinforcement of the national spirit 
and determination among the Arab peoples from 
Tardier to Basra. An influential writer, an erudite 
historian, and a remarkable politician, Emir Chekib 
Arslan left numerous political, literary, and historical 
works. Despite old age, he continued to work until 
he left Geneva, in October 1946, for the Lebanon on 
a visit to his family. There he died at Beirut on 
December 9, 1946. 
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Another important Muslim figure, Ismail Bey 
Gasprinski, arose in the later half of the nineteenth 
century in Southern Russia. In his newspapers, 
Terdjuman and Millet, which were published at 
Bagchaserai in the Crimea, he pleaded the cause of 
cultural and social reform of the Islamic countries. He 
also toured a great portion of the Islamic world with 
the intention of proposing the holding of a universal 
Islamic congress to deal with all problems of reform. 

During its evolution, the Islamic world has thus 
experienced throughout the nineteenth century a 
great and widely disseminated movement of religious 
and cultural reform. But this same century has also 
been characterized by the great colonial conquests of 
the Western Powers which pursued an aggressive 
policy in Asia and Africa. This foreign domination 
which continued into the present century, led to the 
rise of nationalism in the Islamic countries. This 
phenomenon goes hand in hand with a striving for 
a spiritual, moral and intellectual unity of Islam. 

A keen Western critic* has recently posed the 
question: May natioiialism be considered to be a 
departure from Islam ? But he goes on to point out 
that the political path demanded by the presei|t, is 
nationalism with the object of attaining the pdUtical 
freedom of the Islamic countries, under its banner ; 
and that the Muslim peoples do not consider this 
tendency to be in opposition to a profound allegiance 

1. Rlchird HaitflMfiii : Dk nationaUttbchen T w ^ b u p i tai hUm ia die 
Svte momhly review, Netienek Hcfic^ lley 19i3- 
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to the Islamic Faith. He concludes by remarking 
that the crisis or dilemma of ‘ Islam or nationalism ’ 
has been overcome by the parole ‘ Islam and nation- 
alism. ’ 

The recent growth of nationalism in Muslim 
countries should be regarded as a defensive reaction 
against the aggression and domination of foreign 
Powers, and as a consequence of the concept that, for 
a free evolution of Islam, complete emancipation from 
foreign interference and influence is absolutely neces- 
sary. Therefore it is natural for the Islamic countries, 
at their present stage of evolution, to sec in nationa- 
lism a source of strength and power. However, once 
liberation is achieved, this transitory phase of 
nationalism will be bound to cede its place to the 
international ordering of Islamic society. The Muslims 
cannot squander their great heritage of spirit ual 
culture in an attempt to imitate the existing state 
of aggressive European nationalism. The detrimental 
effects of extreme forms of nationalism are too 
obvious to be stressed. 

But even then, despite this present nationalism 
in Muslim countries, Islam is certainly more homo- 
geneous and possesses more cultural unity than 
Europe. In the Arab world, which constitutes a large 
section of Islam, there is one single great written and 
spoken language which embodies an extraordinarily 
rich literary and philosophical tradition and is accessible 
to all educated people all over the world of Islam. 
This is the Arabic language, the common spoken 
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and written language, the lingua franca, for some 
seventy millions from Morocco to the Persian Gulf. 

Arabic is easily the fourth most important langu- 
age in the world at present. It is also a supra-national 
medium, for, it is the religious language for the whole 
Islamic world. It has survived all foreign invasions 
throughout historic times. And the fact that very 
many Arabic words have found their way into the 
languages of Western Europe, and that Arabic per- 
meated all levels of the Spanish vocabulary bear testi- 
mony to the immense prestige this language enjoyed 
in the West during the high period of Islamic 
civilization. 

In other ways the differences between various 
parts of Europe, e.g., in the structure of society and 
political ideals, are very much greater than between 
different parts of Islam. In its spiritual, social and 
cultural institutions Islam is far more a unity at pre- 
sent than is Europe as a whole. 

With regard to the new forces that are stirring the 
Muslim East, the leaders of religious revival and the 
intellectual classes are aware of the drift of the 
Western world from spiritual values, and of the dis- 
integrating influence of materialism. Far from igior*. 
ing the necessity of material prosperity for insuring 
the progress of Islamic countries, they reject a 
materialistic outlook which undermines culture and is 
contrary to the Islamic tenets. 

As already stressed, the apparent oomprcHnising 
of the reformist religious movement with the pene- 
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trating nationalistic tendency which is, at the present 
stage, a strong factor in the evolution of Islamic 
countries, should be understood in terms of a transitory 
phase. There are today separate movements towards 
a reform of religious traditions and a readjustment to 
the complex conditions of the new age, but all recog- 
nize the necessity of loyalty to the Quran and the 
genuine Tradition of the Prophet. In spite of 
nationalism, which is used as a defensive weapon, a 
Muslim will always consciously or unconsciously put 
Islam before his nationality and this should be 
considered a great virtue. In the present, as well as 
in the future, the Islamic Faith will continue to 
inspire the further social, cultural and political develop- 
ment of Muslim countries. Beyond all doubt the 
religious tie, which is the profoundest and most 
powerful tie that binds the Muslim peoples together, 
in spite of racial, linguistic and ethnic differences, 
will persist as the principle of the future evolution of 
Islam. 

Thereby, religious convictions will be bound to 
gain additional forces in the individuals, as well as 
in the community as a whole. With a renewed 
vitality and with the help of its immense spiritual 
forces, Islam can conhdently move along in world 
history. 
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ISLAM AND THE WEST 

*T^HE triumphant march of Islam, since its rise in 
^ the seventh century, soon brought it into 
contact with Christianity. From the eighth century 
onward, the Muslims had been invading Europe by 
way of Spain and Sicily *, and the spirit of the Eas t 
and that of the West became represented by the two 
faiths. The history of the armed struggle between 
the forces of Islam and those of Christianity covers 
the long period of ten centuries from the victories of 
the early caliphs to the 6nal arrest of the westward 
expansion of Islam before the gates of Vienna in 1683. 
The rival forces reacted continuously upon one another; 
in this direction or in that, attack and counter-attack 
succeeded one another throughout that long period. 

This persistent clash between the two religions 
was not, however, conhned to war ; it also consisted 
in controversies and polemics since the early days of 
Islam. But whereas Islam prevented Muslims from 
degrading the personality of Christ, whom the Quran 
recognizes as a Prophet, and Apostle of God, the 
Christians abused Muhammad, and that was often 
indulged in, in a most aggre^ive and abhorrent way. 
The Church fostered calumnies and vilifications 
against the founder of Islam, and thus hatred and 
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rage against Islam were engendered in the minds of 
the Christian peoples. The Crusades, which began 
towards the end of the eleventh century, signified an 
intensification and embitterment of the duel between 
Islam and Christendom. For centuries after this 
offensive of the West against the East, the hostile 
attitude of Christian Europe did not seem to subside. 

“One must ask,” writes Gustav Diercks, “why 
should such a long time have elapsed until the Arabs 
were done justice and their activity deservedly 
appreciated ? That was to be found in the inextin* 
guishable hatred which the Christians bore towards 
their adversaries from the earliest times onwards. 
That accounted also for the continuous striving to 
obliterate, as much as possible, the influence of the 
Spanish Arabs, and to deny them the services which 
they rendered to humanity. We know how barbar* 
ously the Christian Church, since the early times of 
its existence, proceeded against Graeco-Roman pagan- 
ism. We shall see that it raged more dreadfully 
against the art and literary treasures of the Arabs, 
once it had obtained the upper hand. Oftentimes 
acts of barbarism were attributed to the hated 
adversaries, which the Christians themselves had 
committed .... Discoveries and inventions were 
attributed to Christians which had been made by 
Arabs centuries before. Where that was not possible, 
the endeavour was made to deny and belittle their 
influence ; and even this did not happen in the Dark 
and Middle Ages alone. The exaggerated religious 
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aversion to Islam and all that belongs to it, has been 
inherited until recent times, and we find traces and 
consequences even in the works of our days .... 

"Centuries had to elapse before the spirit of 
inquiry broke religious hatred, put Arab cultme into 
its true light, and removed the innumerable impedi- 
ments which rendered its study difficult ." ' 

One is all the more surprised at this persistently 
hostile attitude of the Church, when one considers 
the fact that the references in the Quran to Jesus and 
Mary are bound to breed a feeling of conciliation. 
Moreover, both Islam and Christianity contain similar 
fundamental truths in picturing life and the creation, 
in believing in revelation, prophecy and miracles of 
the Prophets, and in resurrection. Genuine Christian- 
ity is akin to Islam in tha monotheistic conception 
of God. 

But there are essential differences between the 
two Faiths. Islam stands for absolute and pure 
monotheism; it, therefore, reje^s emphatically the 
Christian dogma of the Trinity. To the Christians, 
Jesus is a divine figure ; to the Muslims, he is a man, 
a great Prophet and Apostle of God. Islam, therefore, 
repudiates the Christian doctrines of Jesus as the son 
of God and God incarnate as blasphemies, and denies 
redemption, sacramental grace, intercession and the 
adoration of saints. The Quran proclaims: "Christ 
Jesus the son of Mary was (no more than) an Apostle 

1. Ota Aiabtt ta» MtattUittr und (hr Eta/luta om/ dta OriM EmmSHi 
PI>-36.3S. 
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of God, and His Word, which He bestowed on Mary, 
and a Spirit proceeding from Him : so believe in God 
and His apostles. Say not ‘ Trinity’ : desist : It will 
be better for you : For God is one God : Glory be 
to Him : (Far Exalted is He) above having a son. 
To Him belong all things in the heavens and on 
earth” (S. IV: 171). 

The tolerant attitude of Islam towards the People 
of the Book i.e. Christians and Jews, is also clear. 
Thus we find in the Quran : “ And there are, among 
the People of the Book, those who believe in God, in 
the revelation to you, and in the revelation to them, 
bowing in humility to God : They will never sell the 
signs of God for a miserable gain ! For them is a 
reward with their Lord, and God is swift in account” 
(S. Ill : 199). “ And dispute ye not with the People of 
the Book, except with means better (than mere 
disputation), unless it be with those of them who 
inflict wrong (and injury) : But say, ' We believe in 
the Revelation which has come down to us and in that 
which came down to you ; our God and your God is 
One ; and it is to Him we bow (in Islam)* ’* (S. XXIX : 
46). 

The Muslims maintain that the Christians had 
contaminated the pure doctrine of Jesus, particularly 
by deifying him. 

Islamic history abounds in evidences of the kindly 
feelings and broad toleration towards Christians and 
Jews. The fair critic and Arabist Edouard Montet 
expressed his view upon the attitude of Islam in these 
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words : “ The history of Islam justihcs the affirmation 
that its spirit is neither fanatic nor xenophobe. 
Among the names of its most eminent representatives, 
in ail ages, we find in Islam apostles of tolerance, 
pioneers of civilization, friends of all peoples. Con- 
sider for example the Caliph Omar in the seventh 
century, the Omayyads from the seventh to the eighth 
century, whose poet laureate was the Christian al- 
Akhtal, Sultan Saladin of Egypt in the twelfth 
century, the Moghul Emperor Akbar in the sixteenth 

century, etc ’’ T. W. Arnold has remarked in 

his book The Preaching of Islam that “the noble 
character of Saladin ' in the Crusades and the misrule 
of the Crusaders led many Christians of the Near East 
to prefer Muslim rule to that of their co-religionists, 
and, after the victories of Saladin, Islam made great 
progress and the Church was further weakened. 
The remarkable thing is that when Christianity from 
the West, through the Crusades entered Palestine 
Islam met this new element and without any sort of 
compulsion won over to Islam actual Crusaders them- 
selves. During the first Crusade a body of Germans 
and Lombards abandoned their faith and embraced 
Islam. Nor was this the only incident, for, in the 
second Crusade, more than three thousand Crusaders 

!• It it recorded of chit chanirioii of Intcmetlofktl Jiadee ind foibetv*’ 
ukce chec in cfae child CniHde, in which we find Fiedcrick Beiherni, 
Richeid che Lion'Hearced* and Philip Auguwut II of France, chert wna lew 
phyticlatit and nirgeont^ and when che demormltoed wtwKf tcachtd JmHlm, 
•Iwat ac the laic eacrtmicy, Mndim phyridanf weit tent to them bf laiaiftn 
hinnelf, their nohll foe. 
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became Muslims. The story is told by the private 
chaplain to Louis VII, who followed his master in 
the Crusade. The point be stresses is the cruelty of 
the Greeks to their fellow- Christians of the Latin 
faith. This, combined with the kind and generous 
treatment of the Saracens, won over this large body 
of men to Islam.” 

It was mainly because of their tolerant and benign 
rule that the Arabs could keep Spain at peace for 
nearly five hundred years. A Spanish historian, 
Romera Navarro, writes in his Histoire d' Espagne that 
“ it is impossible to speak of the Muslim domination 
without praising the tolerance, the kindness and the 
nobility of character of the conquerors. Under their 
regime the Hispano-Roman and Visigothic inhabitants 
of the peninsula preserved their property, their laws, 
their judges, their churches and their priests. The 
living conditions of the cultivators of the soil, of the 
slaves and of the Jews were much improved. The 
Jews, in particular, who had been cruelly persecuted 
during the period of the Visigothic monarchy, enjoyed 
during the Arab epoch, entire liberty; they were 
allowed to participate in the new government and to 
occupy positions in its administration. . . . There, 
men of all sects and of all races lived together in 
liberty. While in Christian Europe fanaticism reign- 
ed, here tolerance was practised." 

After the conquest of Palestine by Islam, the 
Greek priests and monks remained undisturbed, and 
Christian pilgrims continued to flock in ever-increas- 
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ing numbers to the Holy Land, unmolested by the 
Arab authorities. Again, after the fall of the Latin 
kingdom in Jerusalem, France retained a recognized 
right of jurisdiction over European pilgrims, which 
continued to be exercised and acknowledged when 
Palestine passed under the tolerant rule of the 
Turks. 

The Ottoman Turkish rulers rarely persecuted 
the Christians with the studied cruelty which Chris- 
tian sects displayed towards one another, many a 
follower of the Cross was content to live under the 
flag of the Sultan, so that he might escape from 
Christian persecution. 

After the Christian reconquest of Moorish 
Spain, there were as many Mushms in the Iberian 
Peninsula as there were Christians in the Balkan 
Peninsula, at that same period, under the domination 
of the Ottoman Turks. It is, indeed, an eloquent 
testimony to Islamic toleration t^t whereas in Spain, 
the intolerance of the Catholic Church and the 
Inquisition did not rest until the Moors had been 
either forcibly baptized, expelled or massacred, and 
Islam was, in consequence, stamped out of Spain 
completely, Christianity in the Balkans, not only 
survived, but the Christian subjects of the Sultan 
eventually organized themselves into the Christian 
Balkan States of today. 

As regards the Jews, the Muslims treated them 
with equal tolerance. To the Jews of Mesopotamia, 
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of Syria and of Egypt, the Muslims came as deliverers 
from the yoke of oppression. Individual Jews, as 
well as individual Christians, held high offices in the 
state in many Muslim countries. Until the middle 
of the sixteenth century, the head of the Jewish 
community in Egypt was appointed by the Caliph, 
and his installation was attended by much ceremonial. 
In other regions of North Africa, the condition of 
the Jews during the greater part of Muslim domina- 
tion, was an easy one and much to be envied by most 
of their co-religionists settled in Christian lands. 

To the Jews of the Byzantine Empire, the 
conquests by the Ottoman Turks came as a relief from 
oppression ; and in the fifteenth century great 
numbers of Jews from Central Europe came to Turkey 
and settled there. Towards the end of the same 
century, there was also a considerable further Jewish 
immigration from Spain into Turkey. The Sultans 
not only granted full freedom to their Jewish subjects, 
they also, on occasions, intervened on behalf of 
foreign Jews who were suffering at the hands of 
ocher governments. The office of Hakham bashU or 
chief rabbi, who presided over the Jewish commuiuty 
and was a member of the State Council, was instituted 
in Turkey during the reign of Muhammad the 
Conqueror. The golden age of the Jews of Turkey 
lasted for about two centuries. 

We have already seen in the preceding chapter, 
that ^ith the decline of the political power of Islam, 
the l^t became plunged into a Tronic state of 
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lethargy. Meanwhile, the European continent became 
the birthplace of modern science and invention. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century, Europeans 
filled with the spirit of curiosity and urged on by the 
desire for gain, set out to find new ways to the 
Indies. Later, as a result of ocean trade, the countries 
facing the Atlantic Ocean, Portugal, Spain, France, 
England and Holland, supplanted in power and 
influence the Mediterranean lands. They fought 
with each other for trade supremacy and new 
possessions ; their trading posts were to be found in 
every land of the East. The possession of vast 
scientific resources has enabled the European peoples 
to conquer, control and develop the rest of the world. 
After the first three major invasions of the East by 
the West (Alexander of Macedon, Rome and the 
Crusades), the fourth and most formidable assault was 
launched by the European Powers in modern times. 

As the Industrial Revolution which started in 
England in the eighteenth century progressed, and as 
the machines of the industrial countries of Europe 
turned out at increasing speed greater and greater 
quantities of manufactured goods, new markets and 
new sources of raw materials became increasingly 
desirable. The industrial nations of the West started 
a scramble for colonies ; the age of imperialism began. 
All the desirable parts of the globe were occupied and 
parcelled out among the European Powers, and Great 
Britain got the lion's share. 
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The nineteenth century was a period of aggressive 
vigour of the West which was overwhelming the 
East politically and economically- The Muslim states 
fell, one after the other, under the political domination 
of Europe, and, in the opening years of the present 
century, the supremacy of the West was complete. 

In all directions it appeared that the Western 
nations were deliberately partitioning the lands of 
Islam and exploiting them for their own advantage ; 
and those countries which were not actually subju- 
gated were put under the ‘sphere of influence’ of 
some European Power. These European nations 
assumed that their civilization was in every way 
superior to every other culture, and had been trying 
to force their ways of life and their standards upon 
the rest of the world. Religious missions, imperialistic 
conquests, and world trade have been made the 
agencies of Western determination to impose its will 
upon the East. 

The West sent out its missionaries to convert 
the world to its religion, to change their standards of 
morals, assuming that its domination meant progress 
and enlightenment to other peoples, whose education, 
according to the ideas of the ruling race, was the so- 
called ‘bearing of the white man’s burden’. Many 
European countries in the past had a diplomatic policy 
guided by religious institutions. Even certain 
countries, while they expelled religious associations 
from home, or quarrelled with the Roman Catholic 
Church, gave protection and direct support to Chris- 
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tian missions abroad The imperialistic nations 
particularly gave zealous encouragement to religious 
institutions which aided their diplomatic influence in 
the East. It is fair to point out that the United 
States adapted the wise^ policy that all American 
citizens abroad should have the same protection, 
whether missionaries or merchants. The United 
States gave to Turkey the express disclaimer of any 
religious end influencing any national action in the 
Treaty with Tripoli in 1797, when Washington was 
still President. Article XI ran thus: “As the 
government of the United States of America is not in 
any sense founded on the Christian religion ; as it has 
in itself no character of enmity against the laws, 
religion, or tranquillity of Musselmen ; and as the said 
States never have entered into any war or act of 
hostility against any Mahomitan nation, it is declared 
by the parties, that no pretext arising from religious 
opinions shall ever produce an interruption of the 
harmony existing between the twp countries." 

The mistake of many who insist upon the 
superiority of Western civilization is that they do not 
differentiate between its real strength and the other 
elements which are merely incidental. They confuse 
unique features — invention, science, mechanics and 
organization — with non-essential elements which 
have happened to be present in the West in the 
course of its evolution; for example, the Christian 
religion, competitive capitalism, demoaatie national- 
ism, certain moral standuds and social habits. Chrit- 
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tianity cannot be claimed to be a Western contri- 
bution ; the very basis of Western European civiliza- 
tion was mediated to the West through Greece and 
Rome. Furthermore, the essential teachings of the 
founder of Christianity have never been wholly 
followed by the West. Love without regard to race 
or caste, pacifism, humility, meekness, the abrogation 
of worldly goods — these which are the cardinal ethics 
of Jesus Christ, are directly opposed to just those 
things upon which the Western nations have founded 
their power : capitalism, individualism considered as 
an end, spirit of revolt, disregard of one’s neighbour 
if he be of a difiFerent race or colour, organized 
planning in all phases of life and the accumulation of 
material wealth. It is one of the* ironies of history 
that Christianity should have become, by a series of 
accidents, the professed religion of just those nations 
which in allj^eir dearest practices were furthest from 
the ideals wmch Jesus Christ, the great Apostle of 
God, taught. 

Western invasion of the East did not only launch 
its economic life on new courses, it was also followed 
by a vast flow of Western sdenoe, Western ideas 
and Western social habits. Under the impact of the 
West, the East has awakened to a consciousness of its 
own soul ; it is today in a stage of acute reaction : 
political and intellectual. 

The conflict which still exists between Islam and 
Christendom, or broadly speaking, between East and 
West, is embittered by misunderstanding and ignorr 
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ance which should be dispelled before mutual goodwill 
can be hoped for. Goodwill without knowledge is of 
little importance. The editor of Great Britain and the 
East has commented upon the relationship between 
the West and Islam in these words : 

“ Few indeed were the publicists of the centuries 
prior to the twentieth who realised that, fundamental- 
ly, that section of the East which is monotheistic is at 
one with the West. Europeans were taught to believe, 
or at any rate gained the impression, that Muslims 
were outside the pale of decent society, that every 
Muslim had at least four wives, that in the Islamic 
belief women had no souls, and so on. ‘ Turks ’ and 
infidels were as one in being beyond the social 
intercourse of right-minded, civilised people. 

" Today, happily, we know better, but we do 
not know enough."* 

It must be admitted that a good deal of prejudice 
and ignorance has been cleared away by t{ie great work 
of scientific exploration and impartial study of Islam 
which a growing number of Western scholars and 
orientalists have recently accomplished. Therein lies 
a wide field for intellectual co-operation between 
representative scholars from the two worlds.* 

Both Islam and the West are obviously living 
today at one of the critical points in history. At the 
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moment at which I write, their relationship is passing 
through a difEcult and perilous phase. In what 
direction will the Islam-West relationship evolve ? 
The answer depends mainly on the final disposition 
of the West which possesses today the material and 
political supremacy. Islam is opposed to the rule of 
the West. If the West renounces prejudices against 
Islam and the Muslims, understands the justifiable 
desire to freedom and unity of Islam and does not 
stand in the way of its evolution towards these ends, 
then and only then can a better state of affairs in the 
relations between Islam and the West be brought 
about. 
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Chapter X 


THE PRESENT AWAKENING OF ISLAM 


^HE opening decade of tljc twentieth century 
^ sombre time for the lands of Islam. But e 


was a 
even in 

those worst days of political decay, the spiritual vigour 
of the Muslim peoples never died. Beneath the sur- 
face of a society apparently acquiescent in its back- 
wardness and enslavement to the European Powers, 
there had been for a long time a vital current flowing, 
ready to burst into spiritual and intellectual life, as 
soon as conditions allowed. These conditions were 
enhanced by the First World War, at the end of which 
the Islamic world appeared emerging from its past 
lethargy and becoming self-conscious. It bad also 
become evident that the Muslim peoples were 
endeavouring to readjust themselves to conditions in 
the modern world. 


In this chapter, I propose to outline the salient 
features of this grand awakening of Islam and the 
new spirit which is sweeping over the entire Muslim 
East 


S^'Consdousness has been spreading since the 
First World War from one Muslim country to another 
until, today, there is no Muslim nation left which 
does not participate in that collective movement The 
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awakened Muslim peoples were striving for freedom 
and complete national independence. They resented 
being under the domination of foreign tutelage and of 
being bartered like pawns in a game. They claimed 
to control their own destinies. Fervent nationalism 
became a source of strength in their struggle towards 
the common . goal of freedom. Simultaneously the 
very lively sense of solidarity, which is characteristic 
of the Muslim communities, became intensely deve* 
loped. 

As a result'of this struggle, Turkey — last century's 
‘ sick man of Europe ’ — emerged as a strong and 
homogeneous sovereign State ; Persia, under the 
strong-willed Riza Shah Pahlevi, during the period 
between the two world wars, ceased to be subservient 
to the rival influences of Russia and Great Britain and 
was able to become independent ; Afghanistan, another ' 
. bu£Fer State between rival imperialisms, succeeded in 
recovering her independence and becoming a progres- 
sive modern State. In the NeSt East, Arabia was re- 
born under its strong Wahhabite ruler Ibn Sa’ud and 
has become an important factor in -any policy toward* 
the Arab world. Iraq successfully passed from the 
■stage of Mandate under British control to that of an 
independent kingdom. Egypt achieved the recogni- 
tion of her independence tAd sovereignty from Grett 
Britain, by means of a treaty concluded in 1936^ and 
which is being at present revised. The Levant States 
of Syria and Lebanon followed a similar path on the 
road to independence which they have quite recently 
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recovered. As for Palestine, it is still in the melting- 
pot, whereas the neighbour Arab State of Transjordan 
has just been granted independence by Great Britain, 
its former Mandatory Power. Farther to the East, 
Muslim India is staunchly struggling for independent 
Pakistan, and Muslim Indonesia is flaring up against 
foreign domination. Farther to the west, along the 
Mediterranean littoral, the Arab countries of Libya, 
Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco are the scene of a 
steadily growing nationalist movement of liberation 
which is symptomatic of tne general awakening of the 
East. In fact all these peoples have identical political 
aspirations: complete freedom from foreign control 
and consolidation of the positions acquired. 

But this awakening is not only national, it is also 
intellectual and cultural. An active religious revival 
and a real social and economic transformation are 
taking place in the Muslim countries which are thus 
rapidly evolving along their own lines. 

There is no part of the Islamic world where these 
changes are succeeding one another so rapidly as in 
the Middle East, and it is in this region that today 
the observer can see at its best the transformation in 
progress. An abounding vitality and a tremendous 
force seem to be driving the peoples of the Middle 
East onwards in their awakening. Here is the great 
meeting-place of world religions, races and cultures. 
And here, too, is an area covered by the most con- 
venient routes of land, air, and water communications, 
and a glance at the map will show the vast strategic 
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importance of this region of the globe. And it is this 
vital area which we will select for our field of vision 
in this survey. 

With regard to the political aspect of the 
awakening of Islam, it may be said that anti-imperia' 
list feeling has been a rallying force in the struggle of 
its peoples for national renaissance. Nationalist 
leaders hold that it has been mainly the political 
blight which, for centuries, kept numb the soul of the 
East, and with its removal, other conditions appear— 
wealth, intellectxial development, social and economic 
progress. The rising tide of nationalism in the 
Middle East has drawn together the constituent units 
of the Arab world into a continuously increasing sense 
of solidarity. During the past few years, the pan- Arab 
movements have been very much alive and more 
united and purposeful in aim and in close co-operation 
than at any time in recent Arab history. These 
movements foi; Arab unity the initiative of which 
lay with the Arabs themselves, successfully culminat- 
ed in the foundation of the Arab League in 1945. 
Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha, an able Egyptian 
diplomat, who had, for many years, actively partici- 
pated in the Arab struggle for unity, was elected 
General Secretary of the League. 

Today, the contrast between the political signifi- 
cance of the Arabs at the end of the two world wars 
is quite striking. At Versailles, there was only one 
Arab voice, that of the Hijaz whereas at San 
Francisco and at the assemblies of the United Nations 
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Organization, there were delegations representing 
several sovereign Arab States ; and there is an 
Egyptian member of the Security Council. Besides, 
as a composite body, the Arab League has become an 
important factor in Middle Eastern affairs. It has 
imparted a powerful impetus to the tightening of the 
cultural, economic and political bonds, not only among 
the member States, but also with the other Arab 
countries in North Africa and the Arabian Peninsula, 
which have not yet become members of the League, 
because of their present political status. And those 
who have followed its progress closely realize how 
important an influence it has wielded in regard to the 
political affairs of the ind:vidual Arab countries from 
Morocco to the Persian Gulf. 

It is one of the characteristics of the Islamic 
world, that what happens in any one Muslim country 
always has its immediate repercussions throughout 
all the lands of Islam. Such events as the newly 
won independence of Syria, I,ebanon and Transjor- 
dania, the forthcoming evacuation of Egypt and the 
progressive crystallization of the Arab League, serve 
to whet the demands of other North African and 
Middle Eastern peoples for self-government and 
freedom from foreign shackles. They enthusiastic- 
ally hear and read of their, fellow Muslim brethren’s 
successful struggle, and naturally turn to them for an 
active support of their national aspirations. 

Even outside the Arab world, other Muslim 
States, such as Turkey and Persia, are fostering closer 
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relations and alliance with individual members of the 
Arab League. Thus the old Pact of Saadabad, as well 
as the recent Turco-Iraqi agreement, and similar 
accords in the future are inspired by the same motives, 
namely, the recognition of common needs and inter- 
ests and the creation of a common front against all 
enterprizes of foreign imperialisms. All these coun- 
tries are opposed to the satisfaction of foreign terri- 
torial, appetites at their expense. They are aware of 
their territorial, strategic, economicand also psychologi- 
cal importance. Their sense of unity has made con- 
siderable progress lately, thus preparing the way for 
the emergence of a consolidated Power in the future. 

Official demonstrations of solidarity among the 
Muslim countries have of late been frequent. The 
State visit of King Ibn Sa’ud to Egypt in January 
1946, the official support by Egypt and Iraq of the 
Levant States during the crisis with France in 1945, 
the Egyptian stand in favour of Persia before the 
U. N. O., and the conference of the Heads of the Arab 
States held in Egypt in May 1946, in connection with 
the problem of Palestine, affogd striking examples. 
Moreover, official declarations by Turkish statesmen, 
in October 1946, that Turkey is desirous of streng- 
thening the common bonds that exist between her 
and the Arab world, have had their natural echo. 
Thus, in the speech from the Egyptian throne, in 
November 1946, the friendship of Egypt for the 
Turks was exalted. 
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As regards the social evolution, it may be said, at 
the outset, that it occupies an important place in the 
general Islamic awakening. The most profound 
changes and the most radical transformation have 
taken place in Kamalist Turkey, owing to a drastic 
policy of secularization of the State and westerniza- 
tion of the country, so that a complete outward 
change has been effected. In Persia, during the 
interval between the two world wars, the late Riza 
Shah Pahlevi, was active in following the example of 
Kamal Atatiirk in the work of modernization. 

“ Great social reforms always have bitfil and 
always will be the result of great religioui flpove- 
ments.” If these words of Mazzini's are true they 
assuredly have their most corroborative evidence in 
the great religious movement associated with the 
social change in many Muslim countries. In spite of 
all the modernistic tendencies which are spreading 
over the countries of the Middle East, along with the 
overwhelming impact of the West, Islam remains the 
banner round which the people firmly rally with 
unshakable loyalty. A marked revival of interest 
in religion is evident in all classes of society. Such 
facts as the existence in Egypt of a great ‘ Organiza- 
tion of Muslim Brethren ' with branches all over the 
country and a rapidly increasing membership; the 
daily broadcasting of Quran readings which are eager- 
ly listened to throughout the Islamic world ; the 
popularity and influence of religious leaders and 
scholars in Muslim countries, and the great develop- 
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ment of al-Azhar University in Cairo, are significant 
of the profound attachment and interest of the people 
in religion. 

. In Sa’udi Arabia as well as in Afghanistan, 
Muslim tradition is functioning very efficiently, 
whereas in Muslim India there is a remarkable 
religious modernistic movement. Going farther to the 
West, we find in Tunisia and Algeria a noteworthy 
‘ Society of the Ulemas ’ which under its late Presi- 
dent, Abdul Hamid Badis, succeeded in infusing a new 
spiritual life, based upon religion, into an important 
section of the North African Muslim youth. 

Yet there is hereby no religious harshness. 
Muslim leaders of reform uphold the policy of toler- 
ance towards non-Muslims, and claim that it must be 
realized that difiFerences of religious creed in the State 
need not arouse passions strong enough to exclude the 
sense of common citizenship. 

In the Arab countries, such a tolerant outlook 
has lent irresistible force to the nationalistic fervour 
of all the elements of the population : for instance, 
the bringing together of Muslims and Copts in Egypt, 
of Christians and Muslims in Palestine, of Maronites 
and Muslims in Lebanon and Syria, may be mention- 
ed. And in spite of all the factions which are not 
yet extinct in some parts of the Arab world, and all 
the religious and ethnic difiFerences of its elements, 
there is enough sense of community to ensure a 
continuous collective action towards the goal of 
national freedom. 
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In some other regions, for example, in India, such 
a collective action could not as yet be easily obtained, 
because of the very widely opposing conceptions of 
Islam and Hinduism. In other words, there are more 
basic contacts between Muslims and Christians in the 
Arab world and more basic barriers between Muslims 
and Hindus in the Indian world. This is a funda* 
mental reason why the Muslims of India put their 
group solidarity and cultural unity before racial con- 
sciousness. This, however, does not imply any 
hostile feeling towards non-Muslim communities. 

Among the outstanding features of the social 
evolution we may distinguish the progress of educa- 
tion and pedagogic reforms, the status of woman and 
the feminist movement. There is also a change from 
nomadism to sedentarism ; labour is steadily develop- 
ing, and the process of industrialization is going on. 
An important aspect is the emergence of a middle- 
class of intellectuals, inspired by an ambition to 
improve the lot of the poverty-stricken and illiterate 
masses. 

Communications and air transport between the 
various regions of the Middle East have now attained 
great progress, with the result that the component 
units of the Islamic world are now more linked with 
each other than ever before. The creation of new 
airhelds and the establishment of new airlines have 
rendered air transport flourishing, and, owing to the 
general efficiency of service, one can even meet air- 
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born pilgrims to Mecca flying across the Arab world, 
during the pilgrimage season. 

A factor of great social significance is to be found 
in the rise of an emancipated and increasingly educat- 
ed womanhood. The growth of the feminist move- 
ment has been an indication of the part that the 
oriental woman is already playing, and the greater 
part she may still play in the general awakening of 
the East. Many Muslim women are now crossing 
the threshold into a world in which men and women 
meet under normal and wholesome conditions. It has 
been lealized that women have to play an immense 
part in the work of national regeneration in Islamic 
countries, and that their education will have an 
immense influence upon the morals of a civilized 
society. There have been rapid strides towards the 
goal of education for girls. Moreover, we find a rapid 
disappearance of the veil and an inneasing measure of 
freedom for women, especially those in cities where 
the people are in touch with modern happenings. 

It is in Turkey that the transformation in the 
status of women has been most profound. Women 
in Turkey are permitted to vote, and there are women 
deputies in the Turkish Parliament. There are also 
women judges, and magistrates, and many educated 
women are engaged in increasing numbers in various 
professions. 

In the Arab world, the feminist movement is 
conducted by cautious women leaders. Whereas the 
tendency in Turkey has been, through the inspiration 
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of the State, to break loose from some of the religious 
precepts, the Arab women leaders have choosen that 
their emancipation should express itself within the 
spirit of the Islamic Law which is not incompatible 
with progress and modernism within normal healthy 
limits. 

The women’s movement in the Arab countries 
has made striking progress during recent yeari: Periodi* 
cally. Arab women’s conferences are held in some 
capital of the Middle East to discuss matters of femi- 
nine interest in all phases of life. The latest women’s 
conference was held at Cairo in December 1944. Id 
it 110 delegates of feminine associations of Egypt^ 
Palestine, Transjordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Iraq met 
and approved the creation of a * Federal Council of 
the Associations of Arab Women ’, and nominated as 
its President Madame Huda Cha’raoui, who is at the 
head of the feminist movement in Egypt and the 
founder of the review “ i’Egyptienne ”. The confer- 
ence adopted many resolutions as regards the social! 
problems of the Arab countries ; which clearly show 
that educated women of the Islamic world are playing 
an ever-increasing part in the social as well as in the 
political field of national life. 

Economic and social development is rapidly trans- 
forming the countries of the Middle l^t. The 
technical and scientific advantages of Western civiliza- 
tion ace being introduced into* an Eastern setting. 
’The Middle Eastern countries have set up a modem 
system of roads, railways, telegraphs^ air-ports, town 
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services and amenities. And there is a commercial 
community well able to hold its own in business with 
foreign competition. But there is also a practical 
realizetion of the technical deficiencies and of the 
shortage of trained teams in the economic field. There 
is a demand for efiFective technical help in scientific 
agriculture, industry and even administration. But 
such hefp should not imply any foreign control or 
privileges. 

It should be noted that several of the countries 
of the Middle East possess abundant dormant mineral 
wealth (for instance, Sinai in Egypt, Yemen and other 
regions of the Arabian Peninsula) and are capable of 
great development. The economic progress of the 
Middle Eastern countries entails planned development 
of their natural resources, and in this field Western 
expert co*operation and economic partnership may be 
enlisted by negotiated agreement. A fruitful co> 
operation could succeed in linking a thriving Middle 
East by schemes for mutual economic benefit, both 
within the area and with the outer world, and in 
bringing about a better existence of the populations 
of^the Middle Eastern countries. 

Industrialization is advancing in the Middle East 
at a notable speed. In countries like Turkey, Persia 
and Egypt, flourishing industries have sprung up on 
every haiid ; and factories have developed in the past 
two decades. In Egypt, the most advanced among the 
Arab coun^es, the great economic edifice built up 
by the Egyptian " Ban^ue Misr *\ an entirely national 
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institution, together with its numerous affiliat ed 
societies, covering every domain of national economy 
and industry, has acquired a predominant place, not only 
in the economic life of the country, but throughout 
the Arab East, to which it has extended its numerous 
enterprises. It also succeeded in setting up Egyptian 
steamship lines in the Mediterranean and Red Sea, 
while its Misr Airlines connect Egypt atld«thfe other 
Middle Eastern countries in one chain. The late 
Tal'at Harb Pasha (died 1945) who was director of 
Banque Misr, was a great leader of economic 
regeneration. 

Another feature of the social upheaval is the 
awakening of labour and its evolution in the advanc* 
ed Arab countries. Here it is being organized, 
although it has not assumed the importance it has in 
the Western countries. In Egypt, labour is being 
syndically organized along modern Western lines, 
and this is having its effect elsewhere in the Arab 
world. With regard to this noticeable transforma- 
tion of labour, it should be pointed out that among 
the Muslim working classes there are no communist 
phenomena of mass violence or class hatred. For, 
Islam affects the life of its adherents much more 
profoundly than any conflicting political doctrines. 
The hold of the Islamic religion on the masses is so 
tenacious that the communist seeds will never grow 
in a Muslim soil. This social characteristic of Islam 
is common to Muslim society everywhere, and it is a 
revealing sign that even in Russia, when the Bolshevist 
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revolution had brought in its wake religious persecu- 
tions, the Muslim populations of Asiatic Russia 
continued to feel a strong sense of security not within 
Soviet fedetalism, but, as ever, in the brotherhood of 
Islam. It is recorded of many of them, that, despite 
the grave risks of torture and even death, they used 
to tattoo the Islamic profession of faith, ‘.There is no 
god but God, Muhammad is the Apostle of God on 
the skin of -their chests over the region of the hearts, 
and this at the time when they were forced to adhere 
to the communist party. 

Several Islamic countries are members of the 
International Labour Organization and participate in 
the international collaboration of labour. There is a 
progress in labour legislation directed towards the 
promotion of the workers’ welfare. 

The populations of the Middle Eastern countries 
ere still mainly agricultural, and the standard of life, 
judged by European standards, is still very low. 
Great efforts are now being made to improve village 
economy and in Egypt there is a wide movement for 
the uplift of the Egyptian village. Thus the fellah 
(peasant) will be raised to a higher stage of evolution. 
In fact, agrarian evolution in the Middle East is 
witnessing the gradual transformation from nomadism 
into sedentarism, and, in this respect, the improve- 
ment and multiplication of means of communication 
has contributed its share. 

The masses of the fellahln are beg inning to 
acquire aodal, and political consciousness under the 
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ffliiflanpg of Atab intellectuals. Many signs of pro* 
gress in the art of government are evident in j^be 
.transition from autocracy to democracy» so that thhre 
is to*day a latent modification of the social structure 
in countries like Egypt and the Levant States. 
There is on all sides a clamour for internal reform, 
with a view to ensuring a better existence and well- 
being of the masses, especially the peasants and 
working classes. 

In the health and social sections of this vast field 
of reconstruction, great efforts are urgently needed. 
As I have already said, the standard of living is unduly 
low in most of the Islamic countries, and with that 
IS bound up the fundamental questions of nutrition 
and health. The main causes of malnutrition, apart 
.from the prevalence of debilitating endemic diseases, 
are the low standard of living due to the poverty of 
the masses and ignorance coupled wich^its corollary, 
superstition. In fact, disease, ignorance and poverty 
constitute the major social ‘ syndrome ' in the Middle 
East. 

There has been, of late, a notable progress of 
sanitary organization in the Middle East. Various 
health services have been developed, and the campaign 
against the parasitic diseases is being intensified. A 
good deal of significant research work has been done 
by physicians from the Arab countries on the subject 
ci. endemic and infectious diseases and their treatment 
on a large scale. Successful efforts have been made 
by various Middle Eastern governments towards 
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providing sanitation, pure water supplies, drainage 
and sewerage ; and, on the medical side, clinics, health 
visitors, maternities, child-welfare centres, hospitals, 
and medical supplies generally. The results obtained 
so far are quite encouraging. * 

Associated with health work, and as a necessary 
basis for action, is the need for further and fuller 
vital statistics and such statistics are becoming more 
available progressively. In this respect Silusion must 
be made to the existing high infant mortality which 
is due both to poverty and to disease, and these under- 
mine the fitness of those who survive. Biologically, 
the Muslim countries are progressive types of nations; 
for the birth-rate of the Muslim peoples is steadily 
and rapidly rising. In this multiplication and annual 
population increase, the Muslim peoples are a long 
way ahead of non-Muslim communities. The reform 
measures, difsigned to reduce infant mortality, will 
improve the fitness of the whole generation and 
preserve the higher ratio of births. 

Education has made great progress as the result 
of the . programme of expansion adopted by several 
Middle Eastern countries. Compulsory elementary 
^ucadon is being enforced diligently, and in this 
respect the period between the two wars was one at 
good progress. Ample provision is being made for 
technical, agricultural and domestic training. The 
reorganization of the existing universities along 
modern lines and the creation of new ones and of 
new colleges are notable. 
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With regard to specialized Islamic training, the 
paramount importance of the University-Mosque of 
al-Azhar in Cairo should be mentioned. Al*Azhar is 
both the most venerable and the most influential of 
all the factors which hjve aided in the development 
and radiation of Islamic culture. Rightly proud of its 
thousand years of existence, deeply planted in the 
land of Egypt, attracting to itself thousands and 
thousands of eager Muslim students from every corner 
of the Islamic world, and mixed up with Egyptian, 
Arab and general Islamic history since its foundation, 
al-Azhar Has become a stronghold of Islamic culture, 
an integral part of Islamic history and a common 
Muslim heritage. 

Impressive strides have been made throughout 
the Middle East towards a great literary renaissance. 
The rapid multiplication of newspapers and periodicals, 
of books and pamphlet literature; tfte enormous 
increase in the number of literary societies and intel- 
lectual organizations, and the interchange of academic 
visits of scholars, professors and students among the . 
Arab countries, and the starting of scientific cesfearch 
missions are phenomena that are witnessed today in 
all these countries. 

The wide dissemination of wireless and its utiliza- 
tion as well es that cd the theatre and cinema for 
the propagation of cultural activities, the rising and 
sucging tide of new thought and the flourishing out- 
put of original works and of translations of foreign 
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literature, all bear convincing evidence to the 
intellectual awakening. 

Organizations for the revival of classic Arabic 
literature, under the patronage and with the support 
of the State, and the creation of a revivified modern' 
Arabic literature, have widened the horizon of the' 
literary movement. 

Efforts are being constantly made to promote- 
intellectual co-operation and moral unity among the 
Arab peoples by an extensive exchange of publications, 
postal and customs facilities, and celebrations of the 
great literary figures of the past. At such celebrations, 
the leaders of modern Arabic literature and thought, 
from all quarters of the Arab world, take part and 
contribute towards the creation of a unified literary 
ideal. The glorious past of the Arabs is used as a 
stimulus for the present revival, and the achievements 
of the present are utilized to promote the still greater 
development in the future. 

The Arabic language is among the most wide- 
spread in time and space and it is the common spoken 
tongue and literary instrument of over eighty millions 
in the Arab countries of the Middle East and of North 
Africa including a large proportion of the people of 
the Sudan, of East Africa and even some parts of 
Nigeria. Arabic has maintained real spiritual affinities 
among these peoples, and to all of them its literatiite, 
which is among the richest in the world, is a treasured 
heritage. 

m 
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The Royal Philological Academy, which was 
founded in Cairo in 1933, assembles each year the 
chief oriental writers and a great number of European 
orientalists ; it actively contributes towards the much 
desired linguistic unity among all the Arabic-speaking 
peoples. There is another Arab Academy at 
Damascus. New dictionaries of the Arabic language are 
being elaborated to meet all modern conditions. 
Thanks to the richness and pliancy of the language, 
which afEords an almost inexhaustible wealth of 
vocabulary, it can be made use of to meet the technical 
terms of modern science and usage. In addition to 
this, the works of modern writers, whether in pure 
literature or in science, impart a new vigour and a new 
lustre to the language, and they are at the same time 
an eloquent testimony to the high level of modem 
Arabic thought. 

The Arabic press is multiplying by leaps and 
bounds and covers every domain of culture. Islamic 
topics 6gure prominently in a large number of them. 
But besides the purely Islamic press, the important 
daily and weekly newspapers in the Arab East devote 
sections to all topics which concern the Arab and 
Muslim countries and their relationships. 

Education has brought with it the study of 
foreign languages, and the literature of the West is 
being opened up to the Eas^ A galaxy of Anb 
scholars and young writers are setting themselves to 
the task, of interpreting Western literature to the 
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Aiabic>speaking peoples. A faitly large production 
of such translations has been done in the past thirty 
years. Many enthusiastic students who have received 
Western education abroad, return to their homes to 
translate the learning of Europe and America into 
the language of the Quran, thus widening still further 
the cultural horizon. 

The demand for literature is a natural outcome of 
the spread of literacy and the output is enormous. 
Today, modern works on religion, on history, works 
dealing with philosophy and the arts, poetry and 
literary criticism, novels and romances are abundant, 
and some have been translated into other languages. 
In Egypt and the Levant States we meet with many 
works of romantic poetry, poetical poetry, biography, 
realistic and historical fiction and children’s literature. 
Modern Arabic literature is on tbe way to produce 
works which may become of international repute 

Associated with the literary mpvement, since 
its initial stage at the beginning of the present 
century, until today, the work of Syro-Lebanese 
writers who had emigrated to America should be 
mentioned. They successfully developed various 
forms of literature, and founded a flourishing Arabic 
press and publishing firms. 

The theatre has been of late one of the potent 
influences for stimul^ng Arab thought and reviviog 
Arab national spirit. A national Egyptian theatre 
has been set up and is making good progress. There 
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are a number of dramatists and Arab drama has given 
abundant evidence of vitality. 

Egypt has established itself as the intellectual 
leader of the Arab world, and Gtiro has grown to be 
the vital nerve centre of the Islamic religious move* 
ment. Furthermore, its significance as a meeting- 
place for men of letters, diplomats, politicians, leaders 
of pan-Arab and pan-Islamic movements, has been 
greatly enhanced since the foundation of the Arab 
League. Indeed, with its tangle of races, its Arab 
splendours and Islamic glories, Cairo has become an 
incomparable centre in the Islamic world which 
affords so many converging elements to favour the 
general Islamic regeneration. In this metropolis of 
the renascent Middle East, Arabian princes, Iraqi 
scholars and Palestinian Arab nationalists, Syrian 
business men and North African patriots, as well as 
Ulema from Yugoslavia and Muslim students from 
China meet and witness the impressive scene of 
awakening that is taking place. Here, they find 
themselves at home and take part in the various 
manifestations of Muslim brotherhood and Arab 
solidarity. Here, in fine, they see Islam on the 
mardi and feel that the outlook is hopefuL 

An interesting and important feature of the 
present transformation of the Middle East is the 
paramount idle played in it by the progressive youth. 
All of this you^ are ardent patriots. They take a 
passimute interest in politics and are, therefore, very 
active in the political arena. Their patriotic zeal and 
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their nationalists activities have often been, as recent 
events in Egypt and elsewhere have shown, of sudi 
moment as to impose their will on the leaders of 
political parties. 

Their intellectual tendencies and social ambitions 
are being increasingly affirmed. They are resolutely 
modern and take a deep interest in the new aspects 
of the civilization of the West, but through the 
guidance of an intellectual elite which is rapidly 
making its appearance, they are gaining a clear realiza- 
tion of the true value of modernity and the necessity 
of a careful modification in accepting ocf^denfal 
methods. 

Psychologically, youth has full self-confidence 
and a large measure of pride, due to their success in 
the various spheres of national life. They are the 
champions of energetic social reform, and many youth 
organizations enthusiastically give their services for 
the good of the community. One of the mott 
encouraging factors in all the advanced Islamic countries 
is the rise of a young intelligenlj^ia aod an active 
class of educated young men and young women, who 
are creating a new force in Muslim society and are 
determined to multiply their efforts in ail fields of 
reconstruction and reform. Muslim youth is assuredly 
the hope of Islam in its grand awakening. 

All the movements that axe stirring the Islamic 
world at present, amount to a real revolution. But 
it is a revolution in the forms and not in the 
principles. The Muslim countries desire to -adopt 
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modern forms, but at the same time, far from break* 
ing with the Islamic system, they come back to it. 
Material modernization is accompanied by a return to 
the spiritual teachings of the Quran. The Muslim 
peoples are rapidly adjusting themselves to modern 
conditions, but the type of culture, that they wish to 
carve out for themselves in this new age, is a 
revitalized Islamic culture with a glorihcation of the 
spiritual values and a fostering of the ancient and 
noble traditions of Islam. ^ 
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Chapter XI 


THE EMANCIPATION OF ISLAM 

TTAVING depicted the outstanding features of 
^ awakened Islam, I propose in this chapter to 
tell briefly the story of the evolution of the individual 
Islamic countries. In the process of transformation 
which is taking place, one can distinguish three main 
aspects, namely, a striving for emancipation from 
foreign control, an energetic action in the sphere of 
national reconstruction and modernization, and a 
movement towards regional grouping and unity. 

REPUBLICAN TURKEY 

The dissolution of the Ottoman Empire, follow- 
ing the First World War, was one of the most 
significant events in recent history. No less amazing 
was the regeneration of the Turkish people and the 
establishment of the modern Turkish Republic under 
the leadership of Mustafa Kamal Pasha, later known 
as Kamal Atatiirk. 

Between 1920 and 1922, Mustafa Kamal won a 
decisive battle over the .Greeks, drove them out of 
Asia Minor, and tore up the Treaty of Sfvres which 
the Western Powers had dictated. In July, 1923, at 
Lausanne, his prime minister and successor, Ismet 
F^aha (Inonii), negotiated with the European Powers 
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a treaty which awarded Turkey the fruits of her 
triumphant struggle under Kamal’s generalship. 

In the same year (1923). the National Assembly 
at Ankara proclaimed Turkey a Republic (October 29), 
and elected Mustafa Kamal to the Presidency. And 
in March of the following year (1924), the Ottoman 
Caliphate was abolished. Soon afterwards, the new 
Kamalist regime launched a drastic policy of seculari- 
zation, together with an exaltation of Turkish 
nationalism. Kamal set to work to change his people 
from old ways to new, adopting modern civilization 
and Western ways. 

Among the radical changes effected in the new 
Turkey was the abolition of the Fez as a head-dress in 
1925 ; furthermore, the forbidding of ecclesiastic dress 
except during religious ceremonies, and the suppression 
of the dervishes. Then, in 1928, international 
numbers were adopted, and the Latin characters were 
substituted for the Arabic script since January 1, 
1929. 

A programme of rapid modernization and wester- 
nization was launched, and in the field of public 
instruction, immense progress was made. The per- 
centage of Turks who can read and write rose from 
22 per cent in 1928 to 45 per cent in 1934 and rose 
further considerably during the past ten years up to 
1944. Education is compulsory, free, and secular. 
All educational organizations have passed into the 
hands of the^ State. The Turkish schools today 
possess the most modem equipment and pedagogic 
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methods. Boys and girls are educated together. 
Public libraries, reading-rooms and museums have 
been established in many parts of the country. 

The progress of legislative reform has also been 
very significant, and Turkey adopted Western codes 
of law, based on the French, Swiss, German and 
Italian legal systems. 

The position of women was radically changed. 
A series of laws restricted polygamy and required the 
registration of marriages, while civil marriages were 
made obligatory after September 1926. The abolition 
of the veil was obtained by unofficial propaganda. 
Women were permitted to engage in all occupations; 
they are elected to municipalities and to the National 
Assembly, and there are women judges, lawyers, 
physicians, aviators, artists and business women ii| 
the country. All the higher professions were throwp 
open to them. 

Side by side with this revolution in the social 
and cultural life of Turkey, there proceeded a deter- 
mined effort to free the economic life of the country 
from foreign control and to develop Turkey’s natural 
resources by the Turks for the Turks. In 1929, the 
National Assembly voted a huge appropriation for a 
consolidated programme of public works, to extend 
over twelve years and .to include railway, port, 
irrigation, reclamation, and highway construction 
projects. 

The railway systems have been completely 
nationalized. The total length of railways in opera- 
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tion on January 1, 1943, was 4,610 miles. A plan for 
5,000 kilometres of motor-roads has been started and 
the work of modernizing and enlarging the sea-ports 
set in full action. 

The mineral wealth of Asia Minor is considerable 
and is being developed. Among metals, Turkey is 
richest in chrome; it also produces coal from the 
mines on the Black Sea, copper, iron, lead, and other 
minerals in commercial quantities. 

Turkey may be said to have become self-sufficient 
in food and also in many industrial raw materials. 
Industrialization of the country is going on at a rapid 
rate. There are textile, sugar, paper, and cement 
factories as well as a national iron and steel industry. 
There is also a flourishing silk industry. 

In October 1945, a five-year industrial plan was 
prepared, providing for further exploitation of the 
Zonguldak coal-mines, the development of chemical 
industries, and the modernization of industrial equip- 
ment. 

The banking system has been reorganized and 
made all-Turkish, and the abolition of the capitulations 
had the effect of removing from foreign hands what 
was virtually a monopoly of Turkey’s international 
trade. 

The Turkish peasant is gradually adapting himself 
to more modern methods. The Agricultural Bank 
looks after farming, cotton-growing, irrigation, and 
the scientific exploitation of forests. Under a Land 
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Reform Act (June 7, 1945), large tracts were distri- 
buted to peasants who were formerly landless or 
without sufficient land for subsistence. About 
5,000,000 peasants, or one-third of the agricultural 
population, benefited by this. 

Social services have been highly developed in 
Turkey of recent years, and some 450 People’s Houses 
(Halkcvleri) for the development of the cultural and 
social uplift of the people have been opened. 

The Turkish Ministry of Health has prepared a 
ten-year plan, providing, in the capital (Ankara) and 
chief provincial cities, modern hospitals, sanatoria, 
maternity homes, and mental hospitals. 

There are now universities at Istanbul with 
7,000 students (1,600 women), and at Ankara (founded 
1934). 

Turkey has a first-class army ; and her Merchant 
Navy had a total tonnage of 220,000 gross (300 
vessels) in 1940. 

The population of Turkey has made a remarkable 
increase ; it rose from 13,648,000 in 1927 to 19,000,000 
according to the fourth general census of population 
which was held on October 21, 1945. 

The Sanjak of Alexandretta (latterly known as 
the Republic of Hatay), was ceded by France on June 
23, 1939, having formed part of Mandated Syria since 
1922. 

Republican Turkey adopted a policy of genuine 
reconciliation with old enemies and ex-subjects, as well 
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as of tinderstanding with the surrounding countries. 
One of Turkey’s notable triumphs has been the 
conversion of its former enemy, Greece, into a loyal 
friend, after long years of war and struggle. In 1930 
a Graeco-Turkish convention was signed, and this was 
followed by a treaty of neutrality, conciliation and 
arbitration between the two States. In 1931 Athens 
made an enthusiastic welcome to a delegation of 
Turkish ministers on visit. In 1932 Turkey became 
a member of the League of Nations, and, in 1933 a 
Balkan Pact, including Turkey as a prominent member, 
was signed. In the period just prior to the Second 
World War, Turkey acquired immense prestige 
throughout the Balkan Peninsula and was consulted 
as a mentor by Rumania, Yugoslavia and Greece. 

Turkey obtained an important diplomatic success 
by the conclusion of the Montreux Convention in 
1936, in which she won the right to fortify the Straits 
guarding the Dardanelles and Bosphorus, her historic 
waterway. 

In 1937 a Four-Power Asiatic Pact of friendship 
and alliance, known as the Pact of Saadabad, was 
signed between Turkey, Iraq, Iran and Afghanistan. 
A visit of ex-King Edward Vllt to Istanbul in 1936 
served to foster the friendly relations with Great 
Britain. These relations have steadily improved, 
and in May, 1939, Turkey concluded a pact of mutual 
assistance with Britain and France. 

After the First World War, Turkey developed 
close relations with Soviet Russia, and in 1925 she 
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concluded a treaty of non-aggression and a mutual 
pledge of neutrality. In December, 1945, this Soviet- 
Turkish Treaty, previously renounced by Russia, 
expired, and no new treaty has been concluded to 
take its place. The Turco-Russian relations will be 
further discussed in the following chapter. 

After a long and fluctuating illness, the man of 
destiny of modern Turkey, Kamal Atatiirk, died on 
November 11, 1938. On the same day, the Grand 
National Assembly chose his trusted companion and 
co-worker. General Ismet Inonii, as his successor in 
the Presidency. This great soldier and statesman 
was re-elected in March, 1943. 

In August, 1944, Turkey servered diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany and on February 23, 1945, 
declared war on Germany and Japan. 

In the Second World War, Turkey remained 
neutral, and from a purely nationalist point of view, 
her neutrality was a success. Turkey rendered a 
valuable service to the Allied cause in constituting in 
the Middle East, at a very critical moment of the war, 
an insurmountable bastion. The Turks, furthermore, 
received more than one hundred thousand refugees 
and they aided charitably Greece and the inhabitants 
of the islands of the ^gean Sea. 

Kamal Atatiirk had installed an authoritative 
regime, where but one party (the Republican People’s 
Party) existed, the head of which was at the same 
time the President^ of the Republic But, however 
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efficient the political system was which permitted the 
creation of modern Turkey, President Inbnii has con* 
sidered it useful to make it more supple and confer 
upon it a more democratic character. He decided that 
the country should vote freely, by universal suffrage, 
and could give her vote to opposition parties. He 
paved the way for the election when, in December, 
1945, he removed the ban on opposition parties. His 
Republican People’s Party stood on its long series of 
social reforms. The main opposition party (the 
Democratic Party), was created under the leadership 
of Jalal fiayar, a former minister and an eminent 
economist, who had the valuable support of the 
highly esteemed Marshal Fawzi Tshakmak, the former 
General-in-Chief. This party, supported by the 
wealthy and middle class, as well as the commercial 
circles, posed as champion of democratic rights and a 
greater economic freedom. It declared itself opposed 
to statistic methods. 


The Turkish elections were held on July 21, 1946. 
The results showed that the Republican People’s 
Party won 396 of the 465 seats in the National 
Assembly, the Democratic Party captured 62 seats, 
while Independents won 7. But the holding of the 
election in itself was the important fact denoting the 
evolution in Turkey, for she had been a one-party 
State since the late Kamal Ataturk established the 
Republic in 1923. 
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In August, 1946, Mr. Ismet Inonii was re-elected, 
for the third time by the National Assembly, Presi- 
dent of the Turkish Republic. 

With regard to religion, it must be pointed out 
that in spite of the drastic changes brought about in 
modern Turkey, the Islamic faith has remained alive 
in the hearts of the Turks, and this fact is a proof of 
the essential spiritual cohesion of the Islamic world. 

EGYPTIAN RENAISSANCE 

Many historians describe Mohammad Ali, the 
founder of the ruling dynasty in the land of the 
Pharaohs, as the maker of modern Egypt. Under him 
and through his inspiration and energy, Egypt enteied 
the modern world and European civilization was 
introduced upon the banks of the Nile. Under him, 
Egypt made vast strides in modernization and was on 
the way to an empire of her own. But despite the 
military victories 'of the Egyptian armies, the Euro- 
pean Powers intervened and prevented Egypt from 
becoming a Power. Since then, the creeping shadow 
of Great Britain has been upon Egypt, and since the 
building of the Suez Canal, under Mohammad Ali's 
successors, her eyes liave ever been 6zed upon this 
focal point of communications. 

For centuries Egypt was part of the Ottoman 
Empire, and even since the establishment of the 
dynasty of Mohammad Ali, the country continued to 
be under the suzerainty of tb$ Turkish Sultan. 
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The prodigality of Ismail, the Khedive of Egypt, 
who contracted vast debts to British bondholders, and 
the purchase by Disraeli in 1875 of the Khedive's 
shares in the Suez Canal Company, for four million 
pounds, gave Britain the long-wished for and carefully 
planned hold over that new quick route to India, a 
principal artery of trade with the East. A nationalist 
military revolt in Egypt under Ahmad Arabi Pasha, 
in 1882, against the dual control which had been exer- 
cised by France and England since the Khedive's 
bankruptcy six years before, was esteemed by Britain 
to be the most opportune moment to realize her plans 
of the extension of British power over Egypt. Her 
military intervention led to the defeat of Ar&bi Pasha 
and the British occupation of Egypt since 1882. For 
a time this military occupation made France angry, 
but the Anglo-French agreement ttf 1904 left the 
British alone in control. 

Ever since their first entry' into Egypt, the 
British made definite and oft-repeated pledges not only 
to the Egyptians but to other nations, too, that their 
occupation of the country was only temporary, and 
that they were going to get out. But Britain continu- 
ed to stay there. 

During the period between 1882 and 1914, the 
situation in Egypt was, as in many other countries, 
subject to alien rule, and thus rose a nationalist 
movement. 

In 1914 the eu^reak of hostilities between 
Turkey and Great Qritain led the latter to proclaim a 
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protectorate over Egypt, depose the Khedive Abbas 
Hilmi II, who happened to be in Constantinople,* 
and elevate his uncle to the throne as Sultan of 
Egypt. The protectorate was a unilateral proclama* 
tion, not accepted by Egypt. Furthermore, England 
declared that she agreed to take Upon herself the sole 
burden of the war without calling on the Egyptian 
people for aid therein. This promise was, however, 
soon violated, and the military authorities organized 
an Egyptian Labour Corps resorting to forced recruit- 
ing. Dubious methods were used to exact aid and 
contributions to the Allies during the war. Egypt 
seethed with discontent. In 1918, at the end of the 
war, the Egyptian expected the promises to be kept, 
especially so, because of the declaration by President 
Wilson of the principle of self-determination. Na- 
tional feeling ran high in Egypt. The leader of the 
Wafd (Delegation), of the Egyptian nation, Sadd 
Zaghlul Pasha, resolutely asked the British Resident 
in Cairo that Egypt should be allowed to present her 
case for independence at the Peace Conference of 
Paris. But the Egyptians were not given a hearing at 
that confere,nce. Moreover, the British arrested 
Zaghlul Pasha and three of his companions and 
shipped them to Malta. This act forced theh and of 
the nationalists and precipitated the Egyptian rising of 
1919. The insurrection was so severe that 60,(X)0 
British soldiers under General Allenby were required 
to restore order. Eventually Zaghlul, the nationalist 

!• He died ac Geneva In Decci ber , 1944* 
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leader, was released and a mission of investigation 
under Lord Milner was despatched to Egypt, but it 
was boycotted and returned discouraged. The Egyp- 
tians under the leadership of Zaghlul continued to 
clamour for complete independence. 

Unrest in Egypt developed once more into a 
full-fledged rebellion. Zaghlul was again arrested 
and sent to Gibraltar and British troops were once 
more utilized to suppress the nationalist movement. 
General Allenby suggested then that England proclaim 
the terms of an agreement as a unilateral declaration. 
That famous declaration was issued on February 28, 
1922 ; and although it verbally acknowledged Egypt 
to be “ an independent sovereign State, " its four re- 
served points, namely : the right to defend the Suez 
Canal; using Egyptian territory for military opera- 
tions, if necessary ; the defence of Egypt against all 
foreign aggression or interference ; the protection 
of foreigners and their interests in Egypt, and control 
of the Sudan, deprived the so-called independence of 
its value. While these four points, “absolutely re- 
served ” by Great Bricain pending future discussions, 
were left unsettled, the Egyptians were allowed to 
draw up a Constitution (1923), providing for the 
Government of Egypt as an independent constitution- 
al monarchy with King Fuad I as sovereign, a cabinet 
responsible to parliament, and a parliament elected by 
the people. Parliamentary elections were held in 
1924. The Wafdists were overwhelmingly victorious 
at the polls and Zaghlul, who had returned home 
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again became Premier. Then in September, 1924, 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald again raised the matter of an 
agreement with Zaghlul Pasha in negotiations which 
ended in failure. 

Another crisis occurred in November 1924, when 
General Sir Lee Stack, Governor-General and Sardar 
(Commander-in-Chief) of the Egyptian Army, was 
assassinated in Cairo. The British issued a severe 
ultimatum. They demanded an official apology, the 
punishment of the criminals, the suppression of 
political demonstrations, an indemnity of half a 
million pounds, and the immediate withdrawal of all 
Egyptian forces from the Sudan. They further an* 
nounced the inde&nite extension, for cotton cultiva* 
tion, of the Jazirah irrigation area in the Sudan, which 
involved a serious threat to Egypt’s water supply. 
The Egyptians were further alarmed by successive 
British dam projects. 

The growth of Egyptian nationalism made it in* 
creasingly difficult for Great Britain to hold a rebel* 
lious Egypt in subjection, and remain in the country 
against the will of its inhabitants. For the next ten 
years, there were repeated Anglo-Egyptian negotia* 
tions to settle the Egyptian question (Sir Austen 
Chamberlain-Sarwat Pasha in 1928, Mr. Henderson* 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha in 1929, Mr. Henderson* 
Nahas Pasha, successor of Zaghlul^ as chief of the 
Wafd, in 193(9, but no i|greement could be arrived at. 

1. ZvilItttFHlMdIcdInISZ?. 
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The Anglo-Egyptian controversy hinged chiefly 
on the “ reserved points ” already referred to. The 
Egyptian grievances were based on the military 
occupation by a foreign Power, the interference in 
Egyptian internal affairs in the interests of foreigners 
who enjoyed a highly privileged status due to the 
system of Capitulations, and the very limited partici* 
pation of Egypt in the affairs of the Sudan. In these 
serious restrictions lay the source of much discontent 
and even of rebellion. 

At the time of the ltalo*Abyssinian conflict, 
nationalist feeling was again becoming intense and 
even grave disturbances broke out. Great Britain 
was then evidently in need of Egyptian co-operation 
in naval and military precautions, and she realized 
that such an opportunity of reaching a settlement 
with Egypt should not be ignored. The Egyptians 
were determined to secure from the British Govern* 
ment the recognition of Egypt’s right to complete 
independence. Anglo-Egyptian Treaty conversations 
were resumed, and the length of the negotiations in 
Cairo and in Alexandria was an ample proof of the 
difficulties encountered in reaching a settlement. The 
Egyptian delegation was presided over by Nahas 
Pasha, leader of the Wafd Party and Egyptian Pre- 
mier, while Sir Miles Lampson (who later became 
Lord Killearn), British High Commissioner (later Am- 
bassador) in Cairo, led the British negotiators. i 

On August 26, 1936, in the British Foreign Office 
in London, the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty was concluded, 
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and Egypt’s independence was formally recognized. 
This treaty was considered to be the most important 
event in Anglo*Egyptian relations in the period be- 
tween the two World Wars. 

King Fuad I died on April 28. 1936. He was 
succeeded by his son, the young King Farouk (born 
February 11, 1920), who was officially invested with 
sovereign prerogatives as the King of Egypt on 
July 29, 1937, when he attained the age of eighteen, 
calculated on the Hijra standard of lunar years. 

The Treaty of 1936 provided for an alliance with 
a view to consolidating cordial understanding and 
good relations between Great Britain and Egypt. In 
the event of one of the parties becoming engaged in 
war, the other undertook immediately to come to his 
aid in the capacity of an ally. The aid to be furnished 
by Egypt in the event of war consisted, under 
Article VII of the Treaty, in furnishing to Great 
Britain on Egyptian territory, in accordance with the 
Egyptian system of administration and legislation, all 
the facilities and assistance in her power, including 
the use of her ports, aerodromes, and means of com- 
munication, and including the establishment of 
martial law and an effective censorship. The mili- 
tary clauses agreed to the transfer of the British 
garrisons to the Suez Canal zone, where a British 
military force, limited to 10,000 land troops and 400 
air pilots, was to remain until such time as both 
iSovernments agree that the Egyptian army 'was 
capable of taking its place as guardian of the Canal. 
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The Egyptian Government undertook to construct 
and maintain a certain amount of roads, bridges, 
and railways for the military forces and for the main- 
tenance of essential communications. A British 
military mission was sent to Egypt in order to help 
in the training of the Egyptian forces. 

Henceforth the protection of foreigners was 
entrusted to the Egyptian Government. Moreover, 
the British Government recognized that the Capitula- 
tions were no longer in accordance with the spirit of 
the times and the present evolution of Egypt. It has, 
therefore, been provided that Egypt, with British 
support, demand the abolition of the Capitulations. 

The Capitulations were a system inherited from 
Ottoman Turkey. They consisted of a grant to the 
nationals of foreign Powers of special commercial 
privileges, exemption from taxation, immunity from 
arrest and domiciliary visits, unless a consular agent 
accompanied the police, and last, but not least, the 
right to be tried only in their own consular courts. 
The Mixed Tribunals are derived from the Capitula- 
tions. They were created in 1876 international 
convention to deal with cases between Egyptians and 
foreigners, foreigners of different nationalities, 
and foreigners and the Egyptian Government. The 
Capitulations impeded the development of the country 
seriously. 

Preparations were made for an international con- 
ference to deal with the abolition of the Capituladons. 
The meeting of this important conference took place 
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at Mbntreux on April 12, 1937, and it successfully 
terminated with the abolition of the Capitulations on 
favourable terms. It was also agreed to institute a 
transitional regime for the Mixed Tribunals, which 
would continue to function for twelve years only, at 
the end of which time their jurisdiction was to be 
transferred to the Egyptian Courts. 

Before the Egyptian Delegation to the Montreuz 
Conference returned to Egypt, a special session of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations met on May 26, 
1937, and unanimously admitted Egypt as a severeign 
State. Another restriction on Egyptian sovereignty 
was the continued existence of the Caisse de la Dette 
Publique, a vestige of foreign control in the country. 
Negotiations lasting on and o£E for about three years 
were necessary before the abolition by an Anglo- 
French Agreement, signed on July 18, 1940, of the 
Egyptian Debt Control, which went back to the days 
of Khedive Ismail Pasha, when the enormous loans 
raised by him abroad caused anxiety among the 
Powers, notably Great Britain and France, as to the 
safety of their investments, and a “ Dual Control " 
was instituted in 1876 to superintend Egypt’s finances 
in the interests of her creditors. By the Agreement 
of July 1940, Egypt alone will, through her National 
Bank, control the funding of the country’s outstanding 
debt under the loans raised in the days of Ismail 
Pasha. 

The Treaty of 1936 was subject to revision in 
detail as circumstances might demand, but preserving 
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(he principles erf mutual assistance and military -co- 
operation in the event of attack upon either country. 

On December 30, 1937, following a political crisis. 
King Farouk summarily dismissed the Cabinet of 
Mustafa Nahas Pasba, leader of the Wafd Party. The 
King then authorized the fornkation of a Cabinet 
under Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha, former Premier 
and leader of the Liberal Constitutional Party, and 
prorogued Parliament for one month. The Wafd has 
subsequently been weakened by repeated dissidence. 
An important faction led by Ahmad Maher Pasha, Pre- 
sident of the Chamber of Deputies, constituted the 
Saadist Party. 

On August 12, 1939, the Prime Minister, Moham- 
med Mahmoud Pasha resigned on grounds of ill- 
health.^ Then Ali Maher Pasha, the chief of the 
Royal Cabinet, formed a Cabinet composed of Saadists 
and Independents, on August 18. 1939. A few days 
later (August 21, 1939), the Council of Ministers de- 
cided that Egypt should recognize the U. S. S. R., and 
that trade relations should be recommenced on an 
understanding by the Soviet Government not to 
spread Communist propaganda in Egypt. 

On the outbreak of the Second World War, 
Egypt broke off diplomatic relations with Germany 
on September 3, 1939. The Egyptian Government 
pledged itself to carry out the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
loyally in letter and in spirit*" while keeping Egypt 

1. He died on jenuary 31, 194K 
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out of war. When Italy declared war on the Allies, 
the Egyptian Government severed diplomatic relations 
with Italy on June 12, 1940.* Furthermore, she sent 
a note to the Italian Government, received in Rome 
on June 15, stating that Egypt would only take part 
in the war if Italian troops invaded Egyptian territory, 
bombarded Egyptian towns, or carried out air*raids on 
Egyptian military objectives. 

Under British pressure the Ali Maher Cabinet 
resigned on June 23, and King Farouk invited Hassan 
Sabry Pasha, former Egyptian Ambassador in London 
and Minister for War, to form a new Cabinet. Sabry 
Pasha's Cabinet consisted of a coalition representative 
of all parties except the Wafd, led by Nahas Pasha, 
which refused to join any coalition unless a general 
election were held. 

On September 13, 1940, Axis troops, under 
Marshal Graziani, invaded Egypt and reached Sidi 
Barrani, but stayed there for nearly three months. On 
December 11, 1940, it was the British army’s turn. 
General Wavell, who had been reinforced with 
Indian, Australian, and New Zealand troops, ofiened 
an armoured and mechanized oflFensive which in 62 
days drove the Italians not merely out of Egypt but 
out of Cyrenaica. Then Allied reverses followed and 
Wavell was driven back to the Egyptian frontier in 
the spring of 1941. On July 1, he relinquished the 
command and was sucoeeded by General Auchinleck, 

!• The Italien AnbeMeSor, Count Masottal, Icf^Ceito on )um 23, 
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who, on November 18, opened another offensive. It 
relieved Tobruk and on December 24, recaptured 
Benghazi. But it failed (as Wavell’s had) before the 
lines of El-Agheila ; and a German counter-offensive 
threw it back to Ghazala in the middle of 
Cyrenaica. Four months of waiting followed, and 
then Marshal Rommel, the German Commander, 
attacked in June, 1924. The British force was defeat- 
ed, and chased back into Egypt. Tobruk fell ; Wavell’s 
old retiring limit was passed; and the German advance 
continued to El-Alamein, the last defensive position 
before Alexandria, at the beginning of July. But an- 
other offensive launched by Rommel on August 31 
was held, until the British Eighth Army, under 
Marshal Montgomery launched its counter-offensive 
on October 23, 1942, and, after twelve days of cease- 
less attacks and fierce fighting, obtained a decisive 
victory over the Axis army and drove the enemy out 
of the country. A few days later (November 8, 1942), 
new British and American armies were disembarked in 
Morocco and Algeria ; and thenceforward the initia- 
tive in the Mediterranean rested with the Allies. 

With regard to the political situation in Egypt, 
successive crises supervened. On Nov^ber 14, 19^ 
the Prime Minister, Hassan Sabry Pasha, collapsed 
while reading the Speech from tqi Throne at the As- 
sembly of Parliament and died* aton afterwards. On 
the following day, a new Cifaiaiet was formed by 
Hussein Sirry Pasha, who, like his predecessor, was 
not a leader of any party. He held office until he had 
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to resign on February 2, 1942. At that time, with the 
Germans’ threatening Alexandria, the military posi- 
tion looked very critical. On February 4, 1942, 
British direct intervention, accompanied by an intimi- 
dating show of military power within the gates of 
Abdin Palace, where King Farouk was waiting to re- 
ceive Lord Killearn, the British Ambassador, and 
General Stone, brought back Nahas Pasha to power. 
His Cabinet remained in office until it was dismissed 
by King Farouk on October 9, 1944. The new Cabi- 
net was formed by Dr. Ahmad Maher Pasha, Presi- 
dent of the Saadist Party. 

On February 24, 1945, after making a statement 
in Parliament announcing Egypt’s declaration of war 
against Germany and Japan, Ahmad Maher Pasha 
was shot dead in Parliament by a young lawyer, 
Mahmoud El-Issawi. He was succeeded by his lieu- 
tenant and co-worker, Mahmoud Fahmy El-Nokrashy 
Pasha as Premier. 

In a note sent in December, 1945, to the British 
Government, the Cairo Government requested that 
negotiations for the revision of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Treaty of 1936 should begin at an early date. For, 
Egypt considered that the Treaty has become obsolete 
since the end 'of t^ war and the plans elaborated 
towards the organiOKion of 'world peace have created 
conditions which jm^fy such a revision. The Egyp* 
tians unanimously disAnded the complete evacuation 
of British troops of the entire territory of EiJftf in- 
cluding the Suez Canal, and the recognition of 
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Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan. Early in 1946 
there was a rapidly growing political tension which 
culminated in severe agitation and anti-British demon- 
strations during February in Cairo, Alexandria and 
other cities. Nokrashy Pasha’s Ministry resigned on 
February 15, and, two days later, Ismail Sidky Pasha 
veteran politician and former Premier, formed the 
new Cabinet. 

The British Government consented to open 
negotiations and, after prolonged preliminary discus- 
sions, the first formal meeting of the British and 
Egyptian Treaty revision delegates was held on May 
9, at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Cairo. The 
British negotiators included Sir Ronald Campbell 
who succeeded Lord Killearn as British Ambassador 
in Egypt. 

Lord Stansgate, leader of the British delegation, 
announced to the Egyptian negotiators, led by Sidky 
Pasha, the Labour Government’s decision to withdraw 
all British military forces from Egypt. The negotia- 
tions for new Anglo-Egyptian Treaty were laborious 
and protracted, and, after having been repeatedly in- 
terrupted, they were taken up in London, in October 
1946, in the form of informal talks between the 
Egyptian Premier Sidky Pasha and the British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Bevin. On his rettirn to Egypt, Sidky 
Pasha reported, somewhat boastfully, that the new 
draft treaty called for the complete evacuation of 
British troops from Egypt in less than three years, 
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and that Britain had accepted the unity of Egypt with 
the Sudan under the Egyptian crown. 

But two days later (October 28} the British Pre* 
mier, Mr. Attlee, announced in the House of Com- 
mons that the Egyptian Premier’s statements were 
“ partial and misleading ” ; there had been no negotia- 
tions in London, but merely “ conversations on a 
personal and exploratory basis,” and, “ no change in 
the existing status tjuo and administration of the Sudan 
was contemplated by the British Government." These 
statements aroused a storm of protest in Egypt, where 
the leaders of the Opposition demanded the resignation 
of Sidky's Cabinet, and the Egyptian masses also dis- 
agreed with Sidky Pasha’s optimistic view of the draft 
treaty. 

A critical situation was rapidly developing, as 
several of the Egyptian negotiators publicly objected 
to the draft agreement, and, for more than a week, 
during November, riots and demonstrations broke out, 
mainly in Cairo and Alexandria, where the demon- 
strators demanded the speedier evacuation of British 
troops and the union of Egypt and the Sudan. Al- 
though, as a gesture of appeasement. King Farouk 
dissolved the delegation, entrusting further negotia- 
tions to Premier Sidky .Pasha, and the Foreign 
Minister Ibrahim Abdul Hady Pasha, the political 
tension continued, owing to the strong opposition of 
important political parties : the Wafd, the Nationalist 
party, die Young Egypt (Misr al-Fatat) party and the 
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Muslim Brotherhocxl {al-Ikhwan al-MusUmin)} They 
would not accept a treaty which they believe falls short 
of realizing Egypt’s national aspirations because of 
three major defects : British evacuation of Egypt 
would take too long (scheduled for completion in 
September 1946) ; the terms of future Anglo-Egyptian 

1 As already pointed out, the originally very strong Wafd Party suffered 
from repeated dissidence, owing to the personal ambitions and rivalries of its 
leaders Besides the important Saadist faction, now led by Nokrashy Pasha, 
there is the Kotla faction, headed by Makram Ebeid Pasha. 

The Nationalist Party {aUHizh aUWauni) is a small group which has, 
among its prominent leaders, a distinguished patriotic historian and lawyer, 
Abdurrahman al-Rafei Bey. This party has in the past been characterized 
by its insistence upon the withdrawal of British troops from Egypt, before 
the conduction of any Anglo-Egyptian negotiations. 

The Young Egypt Party was founded some fifteen years ago by Ahmed 
Hussein, a young and ardent patriot, who is also a lawyer. He had around 
him a band of active co'workers, outstanding among whom was Path! 
Radwan, a talented publicist and lawyer. Since its foundation, this party, 
with an Important following among the students, carries on an esetensive 
propaganda and action for the cause of Egyptian independence. It also 
strongly advocates social reform and Arab unity. 

The Muslim Brotherhood movement was founded by Shaikh HaMfi 
al-Banna while he was a school teacher at Ismailia on the Suez Canal, about 
sixteen years ago. It aimed at a revival of Islam in all domains and the 
formation of a new generation which should be imbued with the genuine 
spirit of Islam, following its teachings. An intelligent and persuasive arator. 
Shaikh al'Banna quickly gained followers and his welhorganized party, 
which had transferred its headquarters to Cairo in 1934, developed into a 
wide popular movement with branches throughout Egypt. This powerful 
organisation has now consolidated its position as one of the leading political 
parties in Egypt, and its influence has begun to spread into the neighbouring 
Arab countries, for it is also a vigorous champion of their independence ae 
well as of general Muslim solidarity. It has published its own daily paper 
since early 194fi, and its membership, estimated at well over half a million, 
is steadily increasing. It is at present influencing Egyptian public life 
immensely. 
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military co-operation might expose Egypt to reoccupa* 
tion by Britain, and Egypt’s relations with other 
countries might in consequence be jeopardized ; and, 
finally, the Sudan would not come under efFective 
Egyptian rule. 

On December 8. Sidky Pasha, whose health has 
for some time been failing, submitted the resignation 
of his Cabinet to King Farouk. On the following 
day, Mahmoud El-Nokrashy Pasha — who was Prime 
Minister of the Saadist-Liberal coalition from February 
1945 to February 1946 — formed a new government, 
mainly a Saadist-Liberal coalition,^ which announced, 
as its chief aim, the conduction of the Treaty negotia- 
tions with Britain, endeavouring to bring them to a 
successful conclusion. 

Immense progress has been made during the past 
ten years in the sphere of internal development. 
Communications have been extended. A suspension 
bridge, constructed since the outbreak of the Second 
World War across the Suez Canal, established connec- 
tion between Cairo and Beirut, via the northern 
extension of the Palestinian railway system, from 
Haifa to Tripoli (in Syria); and there is now a conti- 
nuous line linking the Libyan port of Tobruk and 
Istanbul, as the Egyptian coastal railway has been 
extended into Cyrenaica. 

!• The Liberal Con«itiicional Party it now led by Kti«ein Hcikal Paahe» 

• c o wpetenc politician and one of Egypt's foremost and very influential 
writers. 
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Air transport activity has also increased recently. 
The National Misr Airways operate vatious air services 
within the country, and link £|ypt witli the various 
regions of the Middle East. There is also a direct 
telephonic line between Cairo and Khartoum, which 
was inaugurated in May, 1945. 

Irrigation which occupies a predominant place in 
the economic development of the country, has been 
much improved and extended by means of the con- 
struction of various reservoirs and barrages, namely, at 
Jebel Aulia (1937), Esna, Nag Hammadi, Assiut and 
Zifta as well as the Mohammed Ali Barrages near 
Cairo. Perennial irrigation is now largely facilitated. 

Successive Egyptian governments have taken many 
steps in the past to utilize the resources of Nile, owing 
to the fact that Egypt depends on imported coal and 
oil for fueL A hydro-electric scheme u planned for 
the impopt^int Assuan Dam to provioa Egypt with 
cheap elei^ic power for industrial development now 
under consideration. Situated in the Upper reaches 
of the Nile, the Assuan Dam has been twice height 
tened. 

The leading Egyptian crop, and by far the most 
important factor in its economy, is cotton. Egypt is 
the .main producer of long staple cotton and, before 
World War II, was the third largest cotton exporter 
after the U.S.A|. and India. Cotton accounted in the 
pre-war years for about 85 per cent of Egypt’s total 
exports. In recent years there has been a notibk 
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increase in die prodilituni of cereals and of flax of a 
very high quality. growing, especially citrus, 

has been fostered as akcU. 

While Egypt is essentially an agricultural country 
(about eighty per cent of its population is engaged in 
agriculture), there has been a notable industrial dev* 
elopraent during recent years, espedaJUy wbate industry 
could be based upon local raw materiat The principal 
articles of manufacture are cotton and woollen fabrics, 
silks, embroideries, brass, silver and copper wart, 
leather goods, rugs, sugar and cigarettes. Among tht 
principal industries are dyeing, tanning and oament. 
There is a film industry as well Other enterprizea 
have been created by war necessities, such as those of 
canned foods, medicaments and chemical pnducts. 
Egypt produces 0.3 per cent of the world's oil, and 
possesses impfirtant chrome and iron ore rssarvea, 

A new miiiistry for social affairs was created in 
1939, and social work is being organized widi the aid 
of voluntvy organizations. There ate many diild^ 
welfare centres, maternity hospitals, nurseries and 
prenatal clinics. The ’'Union for Soda! Relem'' tuns 
nursery schools and schools of eoonoaoacS for girls. 
Thanhs to a favourable legislation, ihe aunamwii* 
co-operative organizatmns have greatly dcvfiqped and 
are considered to be C regulating dement in econonuc 
life. The number of Egypt’s co^peritives had risen 
from 190 societies and 12,000 members' in lOOO to 1344 
societies and 325,000 membecrin ftlljdes tibeir 
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purely economic tasks, these co-operatives fulfil also 
important functions in the domain of social hygiene, 
education and the betterment of the conditions of 
existence of the agricultural masses (the fellaheen) 
and the workers in industries. 

Education was made compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 7 and 12 in 1933. Educational 
institutes are increasing ; and there are today three 
universities in Egypt, Fuad I and Al-Azhar in Cairo, 
and Farouk I University, founded in Alexandria in 
1943. 

The birth-rate is very high. With forty -three 
annual births per thousand inhabitants, Egypt is one 
of the fastest growing nations. The population has 
increased from 14,217,864 in the 1927 census to an 
estimated population of over seventeen million today. 

THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

The Sudan, which is a vast country covering 
more than a million square miles, was a part of Egypt 
since its conquest by the troops of Mohammed Ali, 
the Viceroy of Egypt, more than a century ago. The 
rule of Egypt was extended gradually into the Sudan 
during the course of sixty years. After the Mahdi ris- 
ing in 1884, the country had to be reconquered, which 
was done by Egyptian armies under Lord Kitchener 
and furnished in 1898, when the overthrow of the 
Khalifa of the Mahdi was brought about. 

A convention between the British and Egyptian 
Governments, signed at Cairo, January 19, 1899, 
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provided for the administration of the Sudan by a 
Governor-General, appointed by Egypt on the re- 
commendation of Great Britain. The Sudan became an 
Anglo- Egyptian condominium; but only the agents 
and lower functionaries were recruited among the 
Egyptians. The Governor-General rules the country 
autocratically through eight provincial governors. 
Following upon the assassination of the Sardar in 
1924, Great Britain deliberately removed the Egyptian 
elements from the administration of the Sudan and 
placed the Entire native troops under British 
command. 

The population of the Sudan, according to the 
, most recent estimates, is about 6,591,000. The capital, 
Khartoum, is a modern well-planned city and is a 
great meeting place for traffic by rail, river, road, and 
air. It is directly connected by rail with the well- 
equipped harbour of Port Sudan on the Red Sea. 
Moreover, it is a great air junction for overseas air- 
ways flying between Cairo and the Cape and also 
across to West Africa. There is landline, wireless 
and telephone communication with Egypt. More 
than 1,400 kilometres of railways have been con- 
structed. Rail transport and river navigation ate in 
the hands of the State, and the public utility services 
are also State-managed. 

The great dam of Sinnar assures the cultivation 
of an area of 300,000 acres. Cotton is cultivated in 
the Sudan on a rapidly increasing scale. The total 
area under cotton in the 1941-42 season was 401,546 
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acres. The Sudan Plantation Syndicate, Ltd. founded 
in 1904, with a capital of £80,000 increased since 
then to £22,50,000. It has set up a vast organization 
to create land subdivisions. Moreover it has built 
whole villages, and it functions as a bank by granting 
advances upon the crops and works as a regie mixte, in 
order to increase the production of cotton. This 
company reported that proBts for the year ended 
June 30, 1945, amounted to £7,08,308. The Kassal 
Cotton Company, Ltd. controlled by the Syndicate, 
made a profit of £1,42,117. In 1944, the Sudan 
Government decided to end the concession of the 
Sudan Plantation Syndicate, Ltd., i.e., to nationalize 
the famous Gezirah Scheme. 

The Sudan produces about 50,000 tons of cotton 
per annum, of the best quality, the “Sekellaridis,” 
particularly appreciated because of its long fibres, and 
no other country but Egypt produces it. The Sudan 
is also the chief source of the world’s supply of gum 
arabic. Gold is at present being successfully 
exploited. 

In 1943, an Advisory Council for the Northern 
Sudan was constituted, which enables the British 
Governor-General to consult representative persons 
and to explain Government policy. In the Southern 
Sudan, the British administration has supported 
Christian missionary activities, which further the 
British influence in the whole area. 

Education has made great strides as a result of the 
programme of expansion recommended by the de la 
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Warr Commission in 1937. In 1944, it was decided to 
turn Gordon’s Memorial College at Khartoum into a 
university. There is a growing urban class of educated 
Sudanese. Many of these are being employed in 
positions of executive responsibility. 

A distinct national consciousness has become 
manifest in the Sudan, particularly among the educat- 
ed Sudanese. The Sudan problem has been the main 
stumbling-block of the recent Anglo-Egyptian Treaty 
revision talks in London. Egypt demanded the 
'unity of the Nile valley in the framework of the 
Egyptian State ' ; but the British Government 
countered the Egyptian claim by suggesting that 
when the time will be ripe for the Sudanese to 
choose their own future, they should be free to 
say, if they so desire, that they choose either to fuse 
with Egypt, or to join her or the British Common- 
wealth as a dominion. Moreover, Sir Hubert 
Huddleston, the Governor-General of the Sudan, 
declared that the arrangement proposed by the 
British Government for the Sudan left the Sudanese 
free to choose their own future and in no way 
prejudiced their right to achieve their independence. 

In the Sudan itself, a large section of the Sudanese 
people is' willing to unite with Egypt, and this union 
is strongly advocated by the “ National Front ”, with 
a considerable membership of Sudanese intelligentsia 
and led by Sayed Sir Ali ^-Mirghani l^ha. The 
Ashiqqa (Brothers) Party, which merged into the Nile 
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Valley Unity Party, created early in 1946, also sets out 
the unity of Egypt and the Sudan as its political aim. 
On the other hand, a separatist movement is led by 
the presumably British-supported Umma Party which 
is opposed to incorporating the Sudan into Egypt. Its 
leader, Sayed Sir Abdurrahman al-Mahdi Pasha, the 
Mahdi’s son, came to London in November 1946 to 
press the claim of the Umma Party for immediate 
self-determination and the recognition of the 
sovereignty of the Sudan for the Sudanese. 

The Sudan is vital to Egypt’s Nile water-supply 
and also to her security in the south. The Egyptians 
consider the Sudanese their own fellow countrymen, 
linked by common ties of religion, language, culture, 
and even economic interests. The Sudan has a great 
future before it and it may look to play a useful r6le 
in the progress of the Nile valley. 

TROUBLED PALESTINE 

In the famous Balfour Declaration of 1917, 
England promised to establish in Palestine “ a national 
home for the Jewish people.” This declaration was 
con6rmed by the Mandate which Great Britain 
received over Palestine after the First World War. 
This greatly disappointed the Arab majority of the 
country. The Arabs found little consolation in the 
statement that “nothing shall be done which may 
prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing 
non- Jewish communities. In faa, they failed to see 
how any part of the arrangement could be reconciled 
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with Britain's war'time parallel promises and pledges 
of Arab independence. Nor were they made any 
happier to hear the first British High Commissioner, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, state, upon his arrival in the Holy 
Land, that. “the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
which I have come out to execute is to encourage the 
immigration of the Jews, until a point shall be 
reached — it may be fifty or a hundred years hence — 
at which their interests shall be sufficiently predomi- 
nant to warrant the establishment of Jewish govern- 
ment in Palestine." 

The discontent of the Arabs with the political, 
economic, and religious conditions created by the 
policy of the Mandatory Government culminated in a 
most serious outbreak in 1929. The British Govern- 
ment rushed warships and airplanes to the scene, and 
the increased military forces finally restored order. 
A British Commission of Inquiry, under Sir Walter 
Shaw, established that the Arab feeling of animosity 
and hostility towards the Zionists, was consequent 
upon the disappointment of their political and national 
aspirations, and fear for their economic future. The 
Arabs complained that the land legislation, by enabl- 
ing the Jews to buy large portions of land, was 
threatening the existence of the Arabs. They objected 
to the facilitation given to Jewish immigration, for, 
by 1930, the ndmber of Jews had increased to more 
tiian 160,000. And Palestine, after all, is an Arab 
country since eighteen centuries. 
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The British policy antagonized both the Arabs in 
Palestine and those who had co-operated with Great 
Britain against the Turks, on the understanding that 
an independent Arab empire would be one of the 
fruits of a war fought for the principles of freedom 
and self-determination. The Arabs had nothing 
against the Jews as Jews ; indeed Arabs have long 
lived in friendliness with them.Jn many parts of the 
East. It is against Zionism that their policy was 
directed. Furthermore, the British policy in Palestine 
in the period between the two world wars, with its 
measures of repression and recrimination, only drove 
the Arabs into deeper conflict with the Jewish 
community. 

In 1933, the Jewish immigration assumed more 
formidable proportions, owing to the anti-semitic 
policy of Nazi Germany and her imitators in Europe. 
The Arabs became violently opposed to the tremen- 
dous increase in the number of Jewish immigrants. 
In 1929 already, the Shaw Commission stated that 
Jewish immigration had been in excess of the 
country’s power of absorption. Despite that, the 
Arabs have see as many Jews given permission to 
remain permanently in Palestine during 1934 and 
1935, as the registered entries during the entire first 
decade of the Mandate. The total of new Jewish 
settlers for the two years in question was 104,213. 
Arab opinion in all Arab countries was Unanimous in 
maintaining that unrestricted Jewl^ immigration 
would inevitably convert the Palestine Arabs into a 
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powerless minority. As for the Jews, many of them, 
even those who do not count themselves as Zionists, 
were at one with Zionism in holding that to limit 
immigration was contrary to their conception of the 
national home. 

In November 1935, the Arabs presented the 
High Commissioner, Sir Arthur Waucbope, with 
demands for the establishment of democratic govern* 
ment, the prohibition of land sales by Arabs to Jews, 
and the cessation of Jewish immigration, pending a 
further inquiry into that problem. 

The British Commission, under Lord Peel, which 
was sent to Palestine in 1936, found the country 
ablaze from end to end. The Arabs organized a 
huge strike and an open rebellion with guerrilla war 
for several months. They claimed the recognition of 
Palestine as an independent Arab State, subject to 
certain provisions for British Imperial interests, for, 
Palestine is an essential halting-place fur the network 
of airways, and its Port Haifa is the outlet for the 
oil of Mosul. 

The Zionists pointed to their ,enterprize and 
capital in Palestine and the ensuing prosperity and 
economic progress. But in reality, the prosperity and 
economic development of the country affects mainly 
the Jewish comifunity. And the Arab leaders argue 
that no natioqi^ill sell its aspirations to independence 
and sovereignty tcx the sake of schools, hospitals and 
metal roads. 
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The political situation in Palestine, meanwhile, 
continued to remain critical. In July, 1937, the Royal 
Commission, under Lord Peel, recommended the 
splitting of Palestine into three parts : a Jewish State, 
an Arab State and a territory under British mandate, 
including Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Nazareth. This 
plan was bitterly opposed by the Arabs and, with 
them, all other Islamic countries. Tension continued 
brewing beneath the surface, and there were distur- 
bances during 1938. 

In May 1939, the British Government issued a 
White Paper in which it showed a conciliating 
attitude towards the Arabs. Briefly, it provided for 
the establishment, within ten years, of an independent 
Palestine State, under special treaty relations with 
Great Britain, in order to preserve British interests in 
that region. Representative institutions were to be 
set up by agreement five years after the restoration 
of order which would safeguard both Arab and Jewish 
communities. Meanwhile, Jewish immigration was 
to be limited to the number of 75,000 annually, and 
further transfers of Arab lands to Jews controlled. 

Whereas the Arabs then showed a certain 
measure of acquiescence and looked upon the White 
Pkper as a basis of relative protection against outrage- 
ous wrong, the Zionists engaged in indignant protests 
against what they considered to be an abandonment 
of their cause. 

At the outbreak of war, the position in Palestine 
was changed ; and racial and party strife was stilled. 
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OfFers of service to the Allied cause were made 
by both Arabs and Jews. The Government of 
Palestine recruited for Palestinian (mixed Jewish and 
Arab) units, serving in various capacities with the 
British Army in the Middle East. The cessation of 
internal strife naturally did not imply that either 
community had abandoned their political aims. The 
Arabs expected — as a 6rst step towards their emand* 
pation — the Mandatory Power to carry out. according 
to plan, the various policies embodied in the 1939 
White Paper. The Jews, on the other hand, suggested 
that the war-time truce ought to imply a standstill in 
the execution of this policy. 

After the cessation of hostilities, a World 
Zionists Conference met in London and issued a 
political declaration in August 1945, repeating the 
chief demands of the movement and urging Britain 
to abandon the policy of the 1939 White Paper and 
to allow free admission of Jewish immigrants to 
Palestine. 

As for the Palestinian Arabs, they held that the 
Balfour Declaration and the Jewish National Home 
represented the principal obstacle to the attainment 
of that independence, on which their aspirations had 
continuously been fixed. Xbeir opposition to Zionist 
policy was further embittered by the fact that the 
Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry, sent to 
Palestine, early in 1946, recommended the immediate 
admission of 100,000 Jewish immigrants to Palestine* 
This provoked bitter indignation and resentment in 
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the whole Arab world. Tension was rapidly increasing 
to a dangerous limit. In such a situation the position 
of the Mandatory Power became extremely difficult. 
In its endeavours to avoid the open hostility of the 
Islamic world, which was very anxious over the 
position of the Palestinian Arabs, the British Govern- 
ment adopted a temporizing attitude by not sanction- 
ing the immediate entry of 100,000 Jewish immigrants 
into Palestine. 

This decision, at a time when Zionist agitation 
was gathering force, precipitated a violent anti- 
British action among the Jews in Palestine. Terrorism 
on a large scale was launched by the Jewish military 
organizations and underground groups, namely, the 
Haganah, “ Self-Defence ”, which is an 80,000 strong 
Zionist army, having a semi-legal status and built up 
by the Jewish Agency ; the terrorist Irgun Zwai 
Leumi, “National Military Organization”, the “Stem 
Group ”, “ Star-Fighters for the freedom of Israel ”, 
and a motorized field force, “ Palmoch”. This wave 
of terrorism h^s been sweeping Palestine since June 
1946, and involved a Jewish mass stxike, shooting of 
British officers and soldiers, armed assaults on public 
buildings, and bridges, and bomb outrages of which the 
most terrible was that carried out on July 22, at the 
King David Hotel, seat of the British Headquarters at 
Jerusalem, and in which some 100 persons died and a 
larger number were wounded. 

It is a tragic fact that unscrupulous Zionist 
terrorism in Palestine has resulted in an alienation of 
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sympathy in the civilized world for the terrible 
sufferings and persecutions of their co-refligionaries 
in Europe. Of course, not all Jews are Zionists, and 
there are sections of world Jewry which disapproved 
of the fanatic intolerance of the Zionist zealots and 
enthusiasts. Yet the fact remains that Zionist policy 
and methods of unrestrained extremism have conti- 
nuously darkened the prospect of any genuine conci- 
liation and peaceful relations among Arabs and Jews- 
Therein lies a permanent source of anxiety, which 
makes Palestine one of the dangerous storm centres in 
the Middle East. 

To the inextricable situation in Palestine, the 
Anglo-American Commission, charged to inquire into 
and regulate the Jewish problem, attempted to find 
a solution. The Anglo> American experts recommend- 
ed a new plan, providing for partition of Palestine 
into Arab and Jewish provinces under a central 
government, on a federative basis and for the admis- 
sion of a new contingent of 100,000 Jewish refugees 
during the year 1946. The delegations furthermore 
recommended tliat demands should be made to other. 
States to receive a certain number of Jewish refugees, 
in an effort to relieve the Jewish displaced persons in 
Europe. This scheme has>satisfied neither the Jews 
nor the Arabs. 

Confronted with the unanimous support of the 
Arab world— nay, of the whole Islamic world, and 
the Muslim League in India has been equally plain- 
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spoken to their brethren in Palestine, and the increas- 
ing menace of positive Arab hostility,— the British 
Government decided that the admission of 100,000 
Jews to Palestine will be suspended, pending the 
meeting of a Palestine Round Table Conference to 
meet in September in London, and to include repre- 
sentatives of both the Jewish community and the 
Arab States. 

Following a conference over Arab affairs of the 
Chiefs of the Arab States in Egypt in May 1946, the 
Arab League held an extraordinary meeting at 
Bloudan, near Damascus in June. The British Govern- 
ment was invited, in a League memorandum, issued in 
early July, to enter into negotiations with a view to 
replacing the status quo in Palestine by conditions 
conforming with the spirit of the United Nations 
pact and in accordance with the decision taken by the 
United Nations at its first session. Under this deci- 
sion Governments having interests in the matter were 
urged to enter into negotiations with the Mandatory 
Power. Pending the conclusion of the negotiations, 
the Arab States urged the British Government to avoid 
taking measures contrary to the pledges given in the 
1939 White Paper. 

The memorandum added that since the appoint- 
ment of the members of the Anglo-American Com- 
mission of Inquiry, the partiality of some of them, 
who were known to be extreme supporters of Zionism, 
has become evident. While the Arab League did not 
recognize the legality of the Commission, it did not 
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boycott it but co-operated in its work. The Palestine 
problem was not the result of the Nazi persecution of 
Jews, but was the direct result of the British policy 
since the Balfour Declaration. ' 

The memorandum further declared that “if 
America’s activities had been confined to the relief 
and protection of persecuted Jews in Europe, they 
would have been acceptable on humanitarian grounds. 
Moreover, such praiseworthy activities would have 
received the full sympathy of the Arab States. But 
the material and moral support continuously received 
by Zionists from the United States had produced a 
dangerous situation, because Zionists thought they 
could rely on the world’s greatest Power to dictate 
their will to the unarmed people of Palestine. 
Furthermore, the Zionist policy would ultimately 
bring about a clash between Arab interests and policy 
and the interests of the United States.’’ 

The memorandum claimed, also, that “ whereas 
the British Government treated the *Arabs with the 
utmost cruelty when they rose to defend their exist- 
ence, it was treating Jewish aggression with patience 
and tolerance." 

Early in August an Arab mission, composed of 
both Muslims and Christians, and representing the 
Arab Higher Committee of Palestine, was received by 
the Pope, to whom it presented a memorandum in 
accordance with the decision of the Palestine Arabs, 
supported by the League of Arab States, to appeal to 
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Muslim and Christian public opinion in defence of 
theii cause. 

The fundamental issue is clear. The problem of 
relief of Jewish distress in Europe is quite distinct 
from the Palestine problem. As for the former, civi- 
lized humanity has a task of relieving the distress of 
Jewish displaced persons in Europe. The Arab coun- 
tries are prepared to join with Western States in 
accepting an agreed upon quota of immigrants to ease 
the present affliction. 

As for the latter, the Arabs are determined to 
oppose any partition scheme and never to permit the 
Jews to- become a majority in Palestine. While the 
Jews steadfastly accept no solution short of the reali- 
zation of the National Home ; and they are supported 
by a powerful section of American Jewry which wield 
a strong political and financial influence in America, 
and who have identified themselves with the extreme 
Zionist programme of extending the original concep- 
tion of a National Home in Palestine to an all-Jewish 
State embracing Palestine and Transjordan. In view 
of the ultimate necessity for peaceful and mutually 
tolerant relations between the Arab and Jewish com- 
munities in Palestine, the Round Table Palestine 
Conference, which was held in London in September 
1946, under the auspices of the British Government, 
was earnestly looked for. 

The area of Palestine is 27,009 square kilometres, 
comprising a water area of 704 square kilometres. In 
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an estimated total population of 1,821,000 inhabitants, 

1.074.000 are Muslims, 137,000 Christians, and 

610.000 Jews. Fifteen years ago, there were 760,000 
Muslims, 89,000 Christians and 175,000 Jews. The 
increase in the Jewish population has been contribut- 
ed by immigration. The increase in the Arab popu- 
lation is due to natural increase resulting from the 
high birth-rate. 


TRANSJORDAN 

Transjordan is an artificial State created by Great 
Britain in 1922. As a result of the partition of Syria, 
after the First World War, into French and British 
mandated territories, the region to the east of the 
Jordan river fell to the lot of Britain along with Pales- 
tine. With its 35,000 square mile territory, which is 
bounded on the west by the Jordan valley and on the 
east by the Arabian desert, Transjordan has a homo- 
geneous Arab population estimated at about 450,000 
inhabitants. It ^ been governed by a local Arab 
administration, assisted by a few British officials, 
under Emir Abdullah, second son of the late King 
Hussain of Hijaz and elder brother of the late King 
Faisal I of Iraq. Britain has paid an annual grant-in- 
aid to Transjordan since this satellite country came 
into existence twenty-four.years ago. The ruler has 
been assisted by a council of ministers which was set 
up in August 1939. 

The Transjordan Arab Legion of 16,000 men 
includes both the army and the police ol the State, and 
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is commanded by Britain’s influential agent, Brigadier 
J. B. Glubb (Glubb Pasha). The troops wear British 
uniform with Arab head-dresses and they carry British 
arms. 

There is little economic development as the 
country's mineral resources are only just beginning to 
be exploited. Education is making slow progress. 

The people of Transjordan have always sympathiz- 
ed passionately with the Arab cause in Palestine. 
When the war broke out in 1939, and also in the 
following years of stress, Emir Abdullah assured Great 
Britain of his active support. In 1941, the Arab 
Legion marched with the British Army to the 
capture of Baghdad at the time of the Iraqi rising, and 
thence to the driving of the Vichy forces from Syria. 

In April 1946, the British Government decided 
to grant independence to Transjordan. Emir Abdullah 
paid a visit to London, and a treaty signed recog- 
nizing his country as a sovereign and independent 
State, which soon joined the Arab League. On May 
25, 1946, in his capital, Amman, Emir Abdullah be- 
came King of Transjordan. Representatives of the 
Arab States, including the Regent of Iraq, came 
for the enthronement ceremonies. In November 
1946, Emir Abdul Majid, cousin of King Abdullah, 
was appointed first Minister of Transjordan to 
Britain. 

THE LEVANT STATES OF SYRIA AND LEBANON 

The history of the French mandate over Syria 
and Lebanon, which covered the period between the 
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two world wars, constitutes a sad story. It started 
with the occupation of Damascus in 1920. One of the 
6rst steps taken by the mandatory government was to 
subdivide the area arbitrarily into five distinct 
regions : the Republic of Lebanon on the coastal area, 
including all the chief ports ; the Jebel Druse, the 
mountain district in the south ; the territory of the 
Alawites ; the two small provincial districts of 
Latakia and Alexandretta on the extreme north of 
the coast, and the State of Syria, comprising all the 
remainder with its capital at Damascus. This 
arbitrary division was an application of the Roman 
maxim, divide et impera, and was one of the chief griev- 
ances of the Syrians, who maintained that the French 
sought to establish their power by fostering particu* 
larism and indulging in favouritism. The nationalists 
pointed to the fact that throughout history, Syria had 
been an entity <which comprised roughly the area 
covered by Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Transjordan. 
Opposition to the mandate — which was acquired 
against the wishes of the inhabitants — was intensified 
by bitter resentment at a partition which was quite 
contrary to the country's economic and administrative 
advantages for which unity was a necessity. But 
political motives dictated the division, namely, to 
weaken the power of the Syrian nation as a whole; 
the States ", parties, religious den<Hninations : 
Muslims, Maronites, Orthodox Greek Christians, 
Melchites, Greek and Roman Catholics, Armenians, 
Druses, and so forth, and the minorities were played 
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o£F systematically one against the other in the inter- 
ests of French colonial policy. 

This was the foundation of the policy pursued by 
the French authorities. It was then fostered by the 
systematic introduction of foreign settlers, belonging 
to different races. As the favoured officials of the 
French Government, as members of the police or the 
independent troops completely subordinated to French 
influence, they were rightly regarded as the executors 
of the will of France. 

The first period of the Mandatory Government 
comprised three and a half years of General Gouraud’s 
rule. On his appointment as High Commissioner in 
November 1919, he declared his principal task to be 
the economic reconstruction of the country, but this 
was relegated to the background, for Gouraud devoted 
himself to pursuing the political aims of his Govern- 
ment. On September 1, 1920, he proq^imed in 
Beirut, in the name of the French Republic, the crea- 
tion of the State of Greater Lebanon. Such was the 
fulfilment of France’s efforts to extend its colonial 
rule to the Eastern Mediterranean basin. As was to 
be expected, the creation of this new state came as a 
blow to the Syrian nationalist movement and riots 
broke out in protest and spread. 

The policy of Gouraud’s successors, Weygand, 
Serrail, de Jouvenel and Ponset, followed, more or 
less, the programme of their predecessor. The divi- 
sion of the country continued, and dissadsfacdon 
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with such a disintegrating policy found expression in 
repeated risings, one of which was the serious revolt 
of the Druses in 1925. General Serrail, who favoured 
high-handed methods, antagonized a large section of 
the population and the bombardment of Damascus in 
October 1925 was a serious blow to French prestige. 
Following the ruthless suppression of this insurrec- 
tion, the Mandatory Government failed to pursue a 
constructive policy. On the contrary, a later High 
Commissioner, Comte de Martel, m January 1936, 
ordered a further parcelling of Syria with independent 
financial and administrative organizations. The 
carrying out of this scheme, however, was hindered 
by the rising in Syria in January-February 1936. A 
50 days' strike was proclaimed, the market-places 
were closed for several weeks, French companies were 
boycotted, and seiious outbreaks took place at 
Damascus, Homs, Aleppo and Deir-ez-Zor in which 
there were heavy casualties among the population. 

Furthermore, Syria was suffering very seriously 
in the economic field under the Mandate. High taxa- 
tion, the maintenance of enormous numbers of 
French and colonial troops of occupation in the 
country, and the tendency to neglect rural problems 
in a primarily agricultural country, had disastrous 
effects. For more than .a decade, no major port 
works were undertaken though such works were 
essentiaL 

The Syrian nationalist movement gained in in- 
tensity and the nationalists asserted their claim to 
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emancipation from French tutelage and their right to 
national sovereignty. After long and violent agita- 
tion by Syrian and Lebanese nationalists, the French 
decided in March 1936, to negotiate. 

After several months of negotiations in Paris, M. 
Vienot, the French delegate, who had resolved to 
bring negotiations to a successful conclusion, on Sep- 
tember 9, 1936, signed a Franco-Syrian Treaty with 
the head of the Syrian delegation, Hashim Bey al- 
Atassi. A similar Franco-Lebanese Treaty was also 
signed between France and the Lebanon on Novem- 
ber 13, 1936. Both treaties seemed to follow 
closely the model of the British -Iraqi Treaty of 1930, 
though the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of August 26, 
1936, seemed also to have inspired some of their pro- 
visions. The independence of the Syrian and Leba- 
nese Republics was recognized, to take effect in three 
years. In return both Levant States accepted a 
twenty-five-year alliance with France, and gave certain 
military, economic and cultural guarantees. 

The Syrian problem thus seemed settled. There 
was loyal co-operation at Damascus between the 
nationalists and the French authorities despite the 
cession of the Sanjak of Alezandretta by the Manda- 
tory Power to Turkey. But the French Govern- 
ment’s delay in presenting the Treaty to Parliament 
and the encouragement which was given to separatist 
movements by certain French officers, convinced 
Syrian opinion that France wished to mutilate or even 
annul the Treaty. 
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In this atmosphere of tension, the Syrian Pre- 
mier, Jamil Mardam Bey, left Damascus in August 
1938 for Paris to negotiate with M. Bonnet, Foreign 
Minister. A declaration was then issued in Novem- 
ber, expressing the hope that “the French Parliament, 
to which the report of the relevant committees will 
be presented before December 10. will authorize the 
ratification of the Franco- Syrian Treaty before 
January 31, 1939. Under these conditions th^ trans- 
fer of functions from the Mandatory Power to the 
Syrian Government will occur during February 
1939." Furthermore, the date for Syria’s admission 
to the League of Nations was fixed at September 30, 
1939. 

Yet the Syrian Prime Minister had not yet re- 
turned to Damascus, when M. Bonnet, under the 
pressure of intrigues in the French Senate, declared in 
December that for the moment he would not bring 
the Treaty before the Chamber for ratification. Both 
treaties (with Syria and Lebanon) were thus never 
ratified by the French Parliament. 

This violation by France of her solemn promise 
less than a month after it had been given, naturally 
had disastrous consequences in Syria. Jamil Mardam 
Bey left office in February 1939. and was followed by 
two Cabinets, which lasted only a few weeks. There 
was severe indignation in the country, and the situa- 
tion became so grave that the French High Commis- 
sioner took over the police force and in March 
occupied Damascus with troops. The situation was 
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further aggravated in July, when the French authori- 
ties decided to introduce legislative and administrative 
modihcations. As a result, Hashim Bey al-Atassi 
resigned from his o£Ece as President of the Syrian 
Republic. 

The High Commissioner adopted drastic measures 
by suspending the Constitution, dismissing the Cham- 
ber and entrusting power to a directoire subject to his 
own supervision. He also declared that the country 
should harbour “ no illusion as to the permanence of 
French rule in Syria,” and that he himself was in 
favour of prolonging the mandatory regime and direct 
French rule in defiance of the promises which the 
French Government had been making ever since 
March 1936. The ruthless purge of the administra- 
tion and the heavy penalties which were inflicted on 
the nationalists following this announcement showed 
very clearly the new direction of the French policy 
in the Levant. 

In 1941, hostilities broke out between the French 
Vichy troops in Syria and Lebanon and the Allied 
Forces (British and Free French) in the Middle East, 
the latter having been directed to prevent further 
Axis penetration into Syria. After thirty-five days’ 
fighting, the Syrian campaign came to an end, on 
July 11, when the representatives of General Dentz, 
Vichy High Commissioner, accepted the Allied 
terms. 

When the Allied forces entered Syria, the Arabs 
took the opportunity to press for independence. 
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British intentions in regard to Syria were explained 
by Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons, when he 
declared that “We seek no British advantage in Syria. 
Our only object in occupying the country has been to 
beat the Germans.’’ With the departure of the offi- 
cials of Vichy Fiance the way was clear for the Free 
French to fulfil the pledges to Syria which, they, 
jointly with the British, gave to the Syrian people 
before the beginning of the military operations to 
expel the Axis-Vichy sympathizers. Independence 
was then promised to the Syrians by the Free French 
and guaranteed by Great Britain. Under an agree- 
ment signed by General Catroux, on behalf of the 
French Committee of National Liberation, and by 
representatives of Syria and Lebanon “ all powers and 
capacities hitherto exercised by the French under 
mandate were transferred to the Syrian and Lebanese 
Governments as from January 1, 1944.” 

But two years later, in 1943, serious outbreaks 
arose in Lebanon, where full lecognition of independ- 
ence was demanded by the people. The French High 
Commissioner took the extreme step of arresting the 
President of the Lebanese Republic and the Prime 
Minister, which caused a wave of indignation in all 
Arab States and precipitated so much disturbance 
that the British had to request General de Gaulle to 
set right the grievous wrong done to the Lebanese 
cause. The prisoners were released, and j^e Leba- 
nese were promised full control over their country. 

The end of the war in Europe on May 8, 1945, 
made the two republics of Syria and Lebanon more 
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urgent in their insistence that they should enjoy 
immediately the independence promised them by 
France in 1941, but which had been delayed owing to 
war conditions. 

The French Government sent out General Bey- 
net, as their Plenipotentiary, to arrange a treaty 
before handing over authority. At the same time, 
fresh French troops were sent to Syria, in cruisers, 
making a provocative show of power. This was 
enough to inflame nationalist feeling and precipitate a 
very serious rising all through the month of May. 
The Syrians wanted the departure of foreign troops 
and the ai^evement of their promised independence. 
A general strike was proclaimed, demonstrations took 
place in Beirut and Damascus; and actual hghting 
betweep the French troops and Syrian patriots conti- 
nued for weeks. Using extreme measures of suppres- 
sion, General Beynet ordered the shelling and 
bombing of Damascus (May 29-30, 1945). The Syrian 
Parliament House, Mosques, Government offices, and 
a large part of the centre of the capital suffered con- 
siderable damage. Syrian civilians and patriots 
suffered, at the hands of French soldiers, real atroci- 
ties. This alarming state of affairs caused the 
British Government to order General Paget, Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the Middle East, to intervene to 
prevent further bloodshed. Moreover Mr. Churchill 
sent a message to General de Gaulle asking him to 
order French troops to cease fire and to return to 
barracks. 
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Eventually, in April 1946, all foreign troops 
were withdrawn from Syria and later from Lebanon. 
There were popular demonstrations of rejoicing and, 
in front of a huge gathering, at which representatives 
of the other Arab States and military detachments 
were present, the Syrian President, Shukri ah 
Kowwatly announced the achievement of complete 
independence. 

During the twenty-Sve years of their mandatory 
rule, the French applied to the Levant States a 
colonial system of administration which, far from 
building up a foundation of stable government, 
indulged in a disintegrating policy of divide et impera. 
The economic development of the country was in con* 
sequence very slow. But with the newly recovered 
freedom, the two Levant States are beginning to push 
actively the work of reconstruction in all fields of 
national life. 

Education is being widely extended, and there is 
a Syrian University at Damascus, a Roman Catholic 
University and an American (undenominational) 
University at Beirut. There is also an Arab Academy 
at Damascus, and agricultural and technical colleges. 

Irrigation schemes and afforestation, already 
undertaken twenty years ago. are being developed on 
a large scale. Local crafts are encouraged. The land 
under cultivation is rapidly increasing. 

In a review of the French record in the Levant, 
mention should be made that the French achieve* 
ments in the domains of scholarship and archaeology 
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were remarkable. Their institutes have been active 
centres 'for the study of archaeology in the Middle 
East. 

There are two great pipe-lines from the Mosul 
oilfields which run through Syrian territory. The 
great pipe-line of the Mosul oilfields extends for 1,150 
miles from Kirkuk in Iraq (the oil-well district), to 
two Mediterranean ports. It was opened by the late 
King Ghazi of Iraq in January 1935, sixteen nations, 
including Great Britain, having taken part in the work 
of constructing the pipe-line. 

Two lines of piping run straight from Kirkuk, 
the oil-well district, to Haditha, crossing the Tigris 
• and Euplirates on their way. From that point the 
lines diverge, one going almost due west through 
Palmyra in Syria to the Mediterranean port of 
Tripoli. The second pipe-line goes south-west 
through the Syrian desert, Transjordan and Palestine 
to Haifa port. Both lines bring oil from the Euphrates 
area of Iraq. 

The various holdings of the big oil groups having 
interests in the Iraq oil supply include those of the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, the Dutch Shell Group and 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, which is concerned 
with the big Persian oilfields which lie far to the 
south, and have their outlet through the Persian 
Gulf. 

SA’UDI ARABIA 

In the splendid story of the renewal of Arabia, 
the name of Ibn Sa’ud, her present ruler, stands first 
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and most honoured. Some forty years ago, Arabia 
was divided between three ruling families : the 
Sharifs, ruling over the Hijaz, A1 Rashid over Najd 
and the greater part of the Arabian Peninsula, and 
A1 Sabah over the remainder. Perpetual disorder 
and chaos were the general rule throughout the 
length and breadth of Arabia. The tribes warred 
against each other, attacking and exploiting each 
other’s territory. The Bedouins menaced commerce 
and caravans, and knew no law but plunder. 

In the midst of this general chaos, Arabia's young 
man of destiny appeared. This young man was 
Abdul-Aziz ibn Abdur-Rahman A1 Faisal A1 Sa’ud,, 
" Ibn Sa’ud In the space of less than thirty years 
he reconquered and extended his rule over the whole 
of Najd, al-Hasa, Qatif, Asir and the Hijaz. Begin- 
ning as Shaikh of Najd, the stronghold of the 
Wahhabis, in Central Arabia, he had annexed the 
province of al*Hasa on the Persian Gulf before the 
First World War. Subsequently, he conquered the 
territories of the Rashid family in the north. In 
1925, he completed the conquest of the Hijaz land, 
whose ruler King Hussain went into exile. • In 1930, 
he incorporated into his kingdom the land of Asir, in 
the extreme south-west, and he firmly established 
his hegemony over the major part of the Arabian 
Peninsub, when his army beat the troops of the Imam 
of Yeme/i in 1934 and occupied almost all the eastern 
coast of the Red Sea. But, following upon the media- 
tion of an inter-Arab delegation, he came to terms 
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with Imam Yahya of Yemen by signing the Treaty of 
al-Taif in June 1934, which was called the Treaty 
of Muslim Brotherhood and Arab Friendship. 

After his triumphant entry into Mecca, Ibn Sa’ud 
was proclaimed King of Hijaz, Najd and Dependencies 
on January 8, 1926. On that date, Sa’udi Arabia 
came into being as an independent sovereign kingdom. 
The unification of the Arabs has been the work of 
this great Wahhabi King, who is today master of a 
realm larger than France, Germany, Belgium and 
Switzerland combined, and of a population of close on 
seven millions. 

In the space of two decades of his rule, he has in- 
troduced more changes into Arabia than it had known 
during many centuries of its history. 

In order to be able properly to understand the 
extent of the change wrought by King Ibn Sa'ud, it is 
necessary to have some idea of the state of the coun- 
try before he came to power. The country was 
overrun by thieves and brigands, and life and proper- 
ty were npt safe. The pilgrims were overtaxed by 
the “government", robbed, and even murdered by 
ruthless Bedouins. The sanitation in the Holy Cities 
of Mecca and Medina was defective. Potable drink- 
ing water was scarce and there were no health 
services, and so mortality for lack of proper medical 
care was very high among the pilgrims. The charges 
for the camels — which were then the sole means of 
transport — and the rent of houses were exorbitant. 
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With the exception of a few mosque- schools there 
were no educational institutions in the country. 

Ibn Sa’ud has given Arabia a well-organized 
government, with departments of the Interior, Foreign 
Affairs, Finance, Public Instruction, Army, and 
Religious Affairs. The Viceroy — who is at present 
Prince Faisal, bis second son — is helped by an executive 
council which is composed of the heads of the various 
Government departments and notables nominated by 
the King. Prince Faisal was the head of the Sa'udi 
Arabian delegation to the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945 as well as to the United Nations Assembly; 
and this is the only delegation which appeared at all 
international meetings in national Arab dress. The 
heir-apparent is Amir Sa'ud (born 1905), elder brother 
of Prince Faisal. 

All tithes, taxes, and customs duties are paid into 
the State’s Treasury. Municipal, village and tribal 
councils, composed of notables chosen by the people 
to advise the Viceroy and carry out his instructions, 
have also been set up in the principal towns and 
villages. The tribal government has been centralized 
by placing the Shaikhs under the authority of the 
Meccan Government. The Shaikhs are made respon- 
sible for all crimes that take place within their juris- 
diction, and, so, in their own interests, they b^ve 
suppressed brigandage and greatly reduced theft, murder 
and ocher crimes Life and property are now safe. 
The country enjoys the blessings of peace and security 
to an extent scarcely to be found in any modern 
country. 
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Many new roads have been built., and a large 
number of motor-cars have taken the place of camels 
for transporting passengers and goods. There is a 
motor bus service over the metalled road between 
Jeddah and Mecca, and between Mecca and Riyadh. 

The project of repairing the Hijaz Railway, south 
of the Ma'an station and placing it under a Muslim 
board of control, is being jointly considered by the 
Governments of Sa'udi Arabia, Transjordan, Palestine 
and Syria. The project for building a railway from 
Jeddah to Mecca might perhaps be taken up by the 
Government. 

Sa’udi Arabia has signed the International Postal 
Convention, extended the wireless system, and intro- 
duced the telephone, telegraph, sanitation, and health 
services. Travelling dispensaries are sent to the 
villages and among the tribes, with qualified doctors 
to instruct the people in simple hygiene. With the 
improvement of sanitation and health services, the 
population is on the increase. A modern system of 
education has been introduced. In 1926 the King 
created a Ministry of Public Instructions and appointed 
Shaikh Hafiz Wahba, the present Sa’udi Arabian 
Minister in London, as its head. This Minister has 
established schools in all the towns and larger villages, 
where religious education is combined with a study of 
Arabic, general and Islamic history, geography, mathe- 
matics, and elementary science. A technical school, 
where carpet and rug-weaving, shoe-making, carpentry, 
and other trades are taught, and two schools for girls. 
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in which domestic science and nursing are taught, 
have also been established at Mecca. 

One of the greatest achievements of King Ibn 
Sa’ud consists in his successful efforts to transform 
the Bedouin nomads into sedentary peasants. He 
conceived the excellent plan of establishing villages 
wherever water existed. In these villages he “ plant- 
ed” Bedouins, hoping by this means to make them 
foresake their wandering life and become settled 
members of the community. His next step was to 
appoint men of learning to teach these people their 
religion, and instruct them in their duties to God, 
their country, and their fellow-men. 

The wisdom ot this enlightened policy is shown 
by its fruits. It is now hardly possible to recognize 
in the peasants of today the Bedouins of yesterday, 
who have, in addition, acquired so much self-esteem, 
determination and courage, and who are absolutely 
fearless of death, and have earned the name of 
“al-lkhwan,” or “ the Brethren.” 

Thus, the Bedouins are encouraged to take to 
agriculture, and modern agricultural and irrigational 
machinery have been imported by the Govepiment 
for their benefit. And there is an agricultutal dev- 
elopment scheme for the al-Kharj area, near the capital 
al-Riyadh in Central Arabia, where attempts have 
been made at modern methods of productiML the 
irrigation being from underground sources. 

In order to develop the abundant mineral resources 
of the country!^' the King welcomed the cooperation 
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of Western industrial elements. Gold has been found 
in the hills of the Hijaz, and a gold mining concession 
was granted in 1935 to the Sa’udi Arabian Mining 
Syndicate, a company partly American, British, Sa’udi 
Arabian and Canadian, under American direction for 
a specified area in the Hijciz. The mine has a capacity 
of 350 tons a day. In addition to gold, silver and 
small quantities of copper, lead and zinc have been 
found. 

Oil is another principal natural wealth in Sa’udi 
Arabia. The main industrial development is at the 
oilfield in the extreme eastern province of al-Hasd. 
The Arabian- American Oil Company (formerly known 
as the Californian-Arabian Standard Oil Company) of 
Delaware, U.S.A., was granted a concession for sixty 
years, in May 1933, for an area of nearly 300,000 
square miles. The area conceded has since been 
extended to both the north, along the northern fron- 
tier, and southwards towards al-Rub’ al-Khali, “the 
Empty Quarter." A refinery with a capacity of 
2,500,000 tons a year is nearing completion at the 
small pprt of Ras Tanura on the Eastern Coast. 
There has been a tentative exploration for oil else- 
where In the country and for a time a concession was 
held by the Petroleum Development'( Western Arabia), 
Ltd., but this was abandoned during the late war, 
when the obligations undertaken could not be fulfilled. 
There has also been a project for a pipe-line across 
Arabia from the oilfield to the Mediterranean. 

The principal imports at present are cereals, rice, 
coffee, tea, sugar, cotton piecegoods, motor vehicles, 
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spices and cloth. The main exports are oil, gold, 
charcoal, sheep and camels. 

A great deal has been done for the comfort of the 
pilgrims. Motor-cars are now available for them at 
Jeddah and the charges for them as well as for camels 
are regulated so as to prevent over-charge. The 
sanitation of Mecca, Medina, Jeddah, and Yanbo’, the 
four cities with which the pilgrims are most concerned, 
has been greatly improved and their water-supply and 
other amenities extended. Shelters with supplies of 
fresh water and medical attendance are available on 
the road to Mount Arafat. Modern and well-equipped 
hospitals, which are staffed with qualihed doctors, 
have been built in the pilgrimage area. On arriving 
at his port of destination, the pilgrim is met by a 
guide who sees him through the performance of his 
religious ceremonial as well as his business affairs. 

The Sa’udi Arabian Army has been greatly 
modernized and, in part, mechanized, and there ifi a 
small Air Force. Air development is foreshadowed. 

Sa'udi Arabia has fostered friendship and conclud- 
ed treaties with Iraq (1924 and subsequently). Great 
Britain (Treaty of Jeddah, 1927), Yemen (Treaty of al- 
Taif, 1934), and Egypt (1936). She is a member State 
of the Arab League since it; creation in 19^. She 
has diplomatic representatives in the United States, 
Great Britain, Egypt, Turkey, Iraq and Syria. 

Great as all the above reforms and many others 
may be, they are superseded by the law, order, stabi- 
lity and security which King Ibn Sa’ud— this trium- 
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phant warrior and democratic ruler — has established 
throughout his vast kingdom. Indeed, his wisdom lies 
in the fact that he was alive, from the very beginning 
of his amazing career, to the fundamental truth that, 
until law and order were established, no reforms could 
be possible. To a country, previously afflicted with 
political chaos, he has brought unity and peace. 

Today Sa'udi Arabia is an important factor in all 
the politics of the Middle East. The country declared 
war on the Axis Powers in February 1945. She is a 
member of the United Nations Organization. And 
the recent State visit which King Ibn Sa’ud paid to 
the King of Egypt in January 1946, exactly twenty 
years since he himself was proclaimed King of Arabia, 
afforded a magnificent opportunity to both countries 
to strengthen the common ties of Muslim brotherhood 
and Arab solidarity. 

The dominating personality of King Ibn Sa’ud 
and the very substantial progress which his country 
has accomplished under his wise rule, gives confidence 
in Arabia’s future. 

THE KINGDOM OF YEMEN 

Lying near the southern gates of the Red Sea, this 
independent Arab State has abundant natural resourc- 
es and is of strategic importance. She, therefore, 
offered prospects of rivalry among the powers. Before 
the late war Fascist Italy multiplied her efforts to 
gain influence there, but the shrewd King of Yemen, 
Imam Yahya, who rules the country since forty years, 
offered a successful resistance. 
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In 1934, after previous frictions with the British 
over his claims to the neighbouring Aden Protecto- 
rate, the Imam 6nally signed a treaty of friendship 
with Great Britain (February 11, 1934), whereby he 
was recognized as King of Yemen. The Imam broke 
with the Axis Powers in February, 1945. Quite 
recently, the United States' interests extending 
throughout the Middle East, reached Yemen. Mr. 
H. B. Clark, U. S. Consul at Aden arranged for 
regular diplofhatic relations between the United 
States and Yemen. A special mission was afterwards 
sent out to establish relations with the Imam, and 
was headed by Colonel William Eddy, Minister of the 
U. S. A. to Sa’udi Arabia. 

Yemen, which is a member State of the Arab 
League, has recently signed a treaty of friendship 
with Egypt. 

The country is in the most fertile part of Arabia, 
and coffee is extensively grown and exported. 

The Yemen has so far deliberately kept aloof 
from Western contact, but now it is beginning to 
emerge from its isolation. In his e£Forts to develop 
his country, the Imam has welcomed the co-operation 
of the more advanced Arab countries, particularly 
Egypt and Iraq. The capital, San’a has sepae educa- 
tional institutions, but tbete is a shortage of schools 
in the country. 

“BRITISH" ARABIA 

Although the name of " British ” Arabia does not 
officially appear in a geographical atlas, yet it exists. 
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in fact, and covers large and important Arab provinces 
on the southern coast of Arabia, the outlet of the Red 
Sea and all along the coast of the Persian Gulf. Thus 
Aden and Aden Protectorate, including Hadramaut, 
Muscat and Oman, Qatar Shaikhdom, Kuwait and the 
Bahrain Emirate, are all under British control. 

ADEN 

The Aden Peninsula lies on the Arabian coast, 
about 100 miles east of Bab al-Mandafb. Aden was 
annexed as a British possession in 1939. Formerly it 
was administered from India but became a British 
colony on April 1 1937. It commands the southern 
entrance to the Red Sea and possesses a great strategic 
importance, being a sort of Gibraltar of the Red Sea. 
The opening of the Suez Canal raised Aden to a posi- 
tion of commercial importance, and it is a valuable 
entrepot for trade with Arabia and the nearby coun- 
tries. It also includes the island of Perim. 

The Aden Protectorate is divided into two parts: 
the Western Aden Protectorate and the Eastern 
Aden Protectorate. The former consists of nineteen 
Sultanates, and the Sultan of Lahej is the premier 
chief of the Protectorate. 

The Eastern Aden Protectorate comprises the 
Hadramaut (consisting of the Qu’aiti State of Shihr 
and Mukalla and the Kathiri State of Seiyum), the 
Mahri Sultanate of Qishn and Soqotra, the Wahidi 
Sultanates of Bir Ali and Balihaf, and the Sheikhdoms 
of Irqa and Haura. The Sultan of Shihr and Mukalla 
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is the premier chief of the Eastern Aden Protectorate, 
and the Hadramaut is the most important and best 
organized of those areas. Hadramaut is bounded on 
the east by the Mahri Sultanate and on the west by 
the Wahidi Sultanates. It is renewing contact with 
the outer world and modern amenities are being 
introduced into this desert land. 

All these Sultanates stand in Protectorate treaty 
relations with the British Government, and are under 
the control of British residents, or governors (as in 
Aden). 

MUSCAT AND OMAN 

The Sultanate of Muscat and Oman is situated at 
the easterly corner of the Arabian Peninsula and 
extends inland to the borders of the great desert of 
al-Rub’ al-KhSli. Its immense southern province of 
Dhofar is unusually fertile for Arabia, and the 
country seems to hold promises for future develop* 
ment. The capital is at Muscat on the Gulf of Oman, 
in the extreme north-western corner df the Indian 
Ocean. 

It is nominally ruled by a dynasty of Sultans 
who have been for nearly a century and a half closely 
bound to Great Britain by Protectorate treaties. The 
present ruler, Sultan Said ibn Taimur (born 1910) paid 
his first visit to Egypt in 1944 and established contact 
with this leading Arab country. 

The Sultan granted the Petroleum Development 
(Oman and Dhofar) Ltd., an associated company of the 
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Iraq Petroleum Company, two concessions— one for 
Dhofar and the other for Oman — in 1937, both con- 
cessions containing an option for seven years. The 
Company took up its option in 1944, some survey 
work undertaken before tb^ late war having given 
results understood to be not* discouraging. 

Fishing, pearl-diving and date-growing are the 
main occupations of the people of the eastern 
province. 

During the late war, air communication over the 
Southern area was considerably developed, and air- 
craft have constantly used landing grounds built along 
the south coast by the R.A.F., facing the Arabian Sea 
or north-west corner of the Indian Ocean. 

The State has Treaty relations with Great Bri- 
tain and the United States of America. 

THE STATE OF KUWAIT 

Kuwait is situated on the north-western coast of 
the Persian Gulf. This Shaikhdom, which is under 
British protection, is ruled at present by Shaikh 
Ahmad Al Jabir A1 Sabih. Today big oilfields are 
opening up in Kuwait. The Kuwait Oil Company, 
an Anglo-American concern, has been drilling on 
concessions obtained from the Shaikh of Kuwait 
since 1934, and is about to start production. So far, 
eight wells have disclosed approved oil reserves of 
five thousand million barrels. The whole area is 
reckoned to total a reserve of 9,000 million barrels. 
The Kuwait oilfields may prove as important as those 
in Southern Persia. 
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There are also the so-called Trucial Shaikdoms of 
Shargah, RSs al-Khaimah, Umm al-Qawain, Ajman, 
Debai, Abu Dhabi and Kalba, and there is another 
Sheikhdom at Qatar. 

THE STATB OF BAHRAIN 

The Bahrain islands form an archipelago in the 
Persian Gulf twenty miles o£F al-Hasa on the Arabian 
coast Bahrain, the largest island, is 27 miles long and 
10 miles wide. The ruling family is under treaty 
protection by Britain. The landing ground used by 
the British Oversea Airways Corporation is on 
Muharraq island. The Bahrain is a centre of the 
famous pearl fishing industry of the Persian Gulf. 

In 1932, oil was discovered in Bahrain, an4 opera- 
tions are being conducted by the Bahrain Petroleum 
Company, a company registered in Canada, which has 
been granted a concession by the Shaikh. The 
Bahrain Petroleum Company is part of an organization 
owned by the Standard Oil Company of California 
and the Texas Corporation. 

There is a British political resident for the Persian 
Gulf and a political agent at Bahrain. 

THE MODERN STATE OF IRAQ 

During the First World War, the Allied British 
and Arab forces, under General Maude, drove the 
Turks out of Iraq in 1917. At the peace settlement 
Great Britain was awarded the mandate for Iraq in 
1920. 

In Iraq, as in Syria and Palestine, there were 
Arab nationalist movements which resented the 
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breaking up of the Arab territories into several man- 
dates and aspired to a union of these Arab States. 
During the years 1919-1920 this movement in Iraq 
assumed the form of a serious rebellion. The 
British Government sent out Sir Percy Cox as High 
Qjpnmissioner to conciliate the Iraqis, and he enacted 
legislation and directed British administration. He 
appointed an Arab cabinet with British advisers, 
attached to each ministry. King Faisal I was crowned 
on August 23, 1921, as King of Iraq, and proved to be 
an able statesman. For, all except the last eleven 
months of his life, he was king not of an independent 
but of a mandated state. But he succeeded in estab- 
lishing an international respect tor himself and for 
Iraq as a progressive state. The unity of Iraq is his 
outstanding achievement. 

The years 1920 to 1924 formed a period of strenu- 
ous struggle against the British mandate, with Britain 
trying to negotiate a treaty with the Iraqi Govern- 
ment which should best suit her policy. A treaty 
providing for a new “ basis of alliance " was signed in 
October 1922, but there was no deSnite recognition 
of Iraq as a sovereign state. The treaty was, there- 
fore, hercely Opposed by the nationalists, but Britain 
finally applied force and compelled its ratification in 
June 1924. 

The legal acquisition of Mosul by Iraq was com- 
pleted in 1926, and in the same year a new Anglo- 
Iraqi Treaty was signed, which was revised in the 
following year. For the first time an Anglo-Iraqi 
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Treaty expressly recognized Iraq as an independent 
state, and Britain undertook to support Iraq’s applica- 
tion for membership to the League in 1932. The 
treaty, it was understood, would not be ratihed until 
the financial and military agreements had been revised 
and approved by the League of Nations. So began a 
stormy period of Anglo-Iraqi relations. Further 
modifications in the treaty were effected by negotia- 
tions which terminated in June 1930, and the treaty 
was ratified. The main points of the new treaty were : 
provision for an ofiensive and defensive alliance ; 
Britain to have right of way through Iraq for her 
armed forces ; the continuance of British air-^Mses 
west of the Euphrates; the establishment of Iraq’s 
sovereignty and her assumption of responsibility for 
her internal affairs. The British High Commissioner, 
henceforth, became an ambassador and the doyen of 
the diplomatic corps in Baghdad. The treaty was for 
twenty-five years. ^ 

On October 3, 1932, Iraq was admitted into the 
League of Nations as an independent sovereign 
member, and, on that day, the mandate came to an 
end. 

King Faise, who had will steered Iraq into her 
independence, died, while it) Switzerland, where he 
had gone to recover his health, on September 8. 1933. 
He was succeeded hy his son, Ghazi I, aged twenty- 
one. After less than six years’ reigq, this second 
King, of Iraq died as the result of an automobile 
accident, when returning to his palace on the evening 
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of April 3, 1939. His son, who is the present ruler, 
King FaisUl II, was at that time only four years. old. 
The regency was confided by the National Assembly 
to his maternal uncle Amir Abdul-Ilah. The boy 
King is of exceptional linguistic and social abilities. 

The most notable event during a period of politi- 
cal instability and a frequent change of ministry 
before the late war, was the ephemerical power of 
General Bakir Sidky, Chief of the General Staff, who 
carried out a military coup d'itat in September 1936. 
He overthrew the Yasin al-Hashimi’s Cabinet, and 
put Hikmat Sulaiman in his place. Bakir Sidky was 
assassinated in August 1937 and the Hikmat Sulaiman 
Cabinet^ resigned a few days later. It was succeeded 
by a Slew cabinet under Jamil aUMadfa’i, who adopted 
a pan-Arab policy. 

In the course of the last fifteen years, the foreign 
policy of Iraq has been very active. Iraq concluded a 
treaty of friendship and alliance with Saudi Arabia in 
April 1936, to which Yemen also adhered. Iraq was 
also the sole Arab State signatory of the Pact of 
Sa'adabad (July 1937), the initiative of which was taken 
by Turkey, and to which Persia and Afghanistan 
also adhered. All Iraqi Governments have officially 
manifested their sympathy and defence of the Arab 
cause in Palestine. As a sovireign Power, Iraq 
has numerous diplomatic representations abroad ; 
and she is one of the seven members of the Arab 
League. 
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In the beginning of April 1941. the former Pre- 
mier, Rashid Ali al-Gailani, supported by a group of 
officers effected a coup d'etat, attacked the British 
forces which had been landed in the country, and 
formed a military cabinet. On April 10, the Iraqi 
Parliament met and adopted resolutions deposing the 
Regent, Amir Abdul-Ilah. and electing in his place 
Sharif Sharaf, another member of the Hashimite 
family. From Bassorah the Regent broadcast a pro- 
clamation calling on the people to reject the rebellious 
elements who were exposing the country to danger 
This coup d’etat was a mixture of genuine nationalism 
and a short-sighted political vision, and it proved' to 
be a complete failure. 

Order was eventually restored in May. , 

Iraq declared war on Germany, Italy land fapan 
on January 16, 1943. 

In accordance with the Iraqi policy of promoting 
friendship with other Muslim countries, the Regent, 
accompanied by General Nuri cs*Said Pasha, paid a 
visit to Turkey in September 1945, with the aim of 
fostering co-operation between the two coun- 
tries : and a new Turco-Iraqi alliance was officially 
concluded in the autumn of 1946, when Nuri es-Said 
Pasha was again the Iraqi Prime Minister. Moreover, 
Iraq has always been a staunch champion of Arab unity 
and has of late Extended its active supp.ort to the 
Arab peoples of Palestine and North Africa. 

The new State of Iraq, with a population of 
probably 4,500,000 made excellent progress in national 
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reconstruction under King Faisal I and his son King 
Ghazi 1. Communications by rail and road were 
improved beyond recognition. The country lies at the 
cross-roads of the world routes, between the Syro- 
Arab desert and the mountains of Persia, and is the 
halting-place on the route to India. The two natural 
routes are constituted by the two rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates which are navigable for the most 
important part of their inferior course. In the last 
few years, the routes of communications have been 
extended. The railway which commences at the 
Persian Gulf reaches now. via Mosul, the Syrian 
frontier at Tell-Kotchek, and via Turkey, Istanbul. 
The section Mosul-Kotchek was put into service on 
March 28, 1939. Finally, the inauguration of the 
section Baiji-Mosul, on May 2, 1940, completed the 
famous Baghdadbahn which had been planned half a 
century before. The project of a railway Baghdad- 
Haifa is being studied. In 1935, the Iraqi Government 
purchased the railways from England. The roads to 
Syria (via Rotbah and Khan abu-Shamat) and to Sa’udi 
Arabia have been improved, and the land route of the 
pilgrims to the Hijaz has thus been facilitated. 
Work has also been begun on a new route which is 
to join Jerusalem with Baghdad. 

Several new bridges have been built over the 
Euphrates and Tigris. Tne port of Bassorah and its 
annexes have been modernized. 

Baghdad and Bassorah count among the important 
air-ports of the world. Besides the international lines 
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which transit towards the Middle and Far-East, there 
are interior lines connecting the principal cities: 
Baghdad, Mosul, Kirkuk and Bassorah. 

Iraq is a land of rich resources and potentialities 
and is economically sound. Her soil is fertile, and the 
date-crop is important, comprising about eighty per 
cent of the world’s total output. Dates exported 
amounted in 1942 to 132,000 tons. Irrigation and 
agriculture — which remain the staple industries in the 
country — were put on a new scientihc basis. The 
variety of geographical conditions, climatic and hydro- 
graphic, favour a diversity of cultivations. The Iraqi 
Government has considered the introduction or 
development of other cultures : grains, barley, wheat, 
millet, cotton, tobacco, sugar beets, tea, coffee, 
potatoes. Considerable tracts of land are rendered 
cultivable through the extension of irrigation. As 
a result, the nomad tribes are becoming sedentary. 
Already there is the dam of Kout, across the Tigris, 
inaugurated in 1939; and there are a number of 
canals. 

Oil is the principal natural resource. Its produc- 
tion in 1938 was 4,272,000 tons, in 1939 it was 
4,295,000 tons. For the year ending March 1941, 
oil royalties to the amount of £15,75,000 were paid to 
the Iraqi Government. 

Education has been taken in hand and extended. 
Schools are opened throughout the country and 
illiteracy is decreasing. There is a modern university 
at Baghdad, which is turning out an educated class of 
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patriotic Iraqis who take an active part in national 
reconstruction. 

There is an active campaign for better sanitation, 
and the health services are being developed. The 
elements of a sane social legislation have been 
introduced and there is a considerable intellectual 
vitality, combined with efforts towards a revival of 
Arab culture. The Iraqi Government sends many 
educated Iraqis abroad on technical and scientific 
missions. 

Iraq has a modern and well-organized army, and 
a smart police force. Military aviation has been 
developed, and there is a school of aviation near 
Baghdad. 

Early in December 1946, Iraq appointed as its 
Minister to Britain Emir Zeid, great-uncle of Iraq's 
King Faisal II. 

FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 

Fiance undertook armed action against Tunisia 
in 1S81 and the French army compelled the defeated 
Bey to sign the Treaty of Bardo (May 12, 1881) 
recognizi^ the French Protectorate. 

Algeria was invaded by France in 1830. The 
main resistance of the natives centred around the 
famous leader Abdel-Kader who possessed real military 
and diplomatic gifts and was the most formidable 
adversary whom the French ever encountered in 
Algeria. After a heroic struggle against the French 
armies, he finally surrendered in 1847. But for more 
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than two decades, French troops were kept busy 
subduing rampant revolts until France annexed 
Algeria, and considered its three northern depart- 
ments : Algiers, Oran, and Constantine, as an integral 
part of France, under a Governor-General. 

In Morocco, France hastened her expansion in 
order to forestall a German intervention, and the 
Franco-British Convention of 1904 gave France a free 
hand in Morocco. In a secret agreement which was 
not revealed until 1911, Morocco was divided into two 
zones of influence between France and Spain. Germany 
had signed an agreement in 1909 recognizing French 
political interests in Morocco, but announced that a 
warship would be sent to Agadir, on the Atlantic 
coast of Southern Morocco, as events had proved the 
ine£5ciency of the Act of Algeciras. This Act dated 
back to 1906, when a conference over Moroccan 
affairs met at Algeciras. Britain backed France, which 
bad also the sympathy of Spain, Russia and Italy. 
The conference accepted the majority of the 
“reforms” recomnjended by the French to the 
Sultan of Morocco in the previous year. The Powers 
also agreed that the Sultan’s government i^ust apply 
a uniform tariff to the goods of all countries. A 
French occupation of Fez in 1911 was the event 
which incited Germany to send a gunboat to Agadir. 
At that time, neither Russia nor England desired to 
risk war for the sake of French aggression. Finally 
a Franco-German Convention was signed in Novem- 
ber 1911, recognizing the principle ai a Freodi Pro- 
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tectorate over Morocco, and, in return, France ceded 
part of the Congo to Germany. The Act establishing 
the French Protectorate was signed at Fez on March 
30, 1912. Mulay Abdul-Hafiz, Sultan of Morocco 
from 1902 to 1912, abdicated after having been 
compelled to sign the Act. He died in Paris in April 
1937. He was succeeded by Mulay Yusuf, who 
reigned till his death in 1927. His son, the present 
ruler, was proclaimed Sultan of Morocco on November 
18, 1927. 

The Spanish zone in the north is not an integral 
part of Spain, but a protectorate exercised by Spain on 
behalf of the Sultan of Morocco, whose Khalifa 
resides at Tetuan. This zone became a dangerous 
storm-centre from 1919 onwards, when the Riff tribes 
turned against the Spaniards. In 1921, the famous 
leader Abdul-Karim stirred up resistance. The 
staunch Riff tribes rallied around him, and he won 
brilliant victories, inflicting a terrible defeat on the 
Spanish armies which were fighting a losing war 
against him. These Moroccan events led to a crisis 
in Spain and, in September 1923, the constitutional 
government wat replaced by a military dictatorship 
under General Primo de Rivera, who decided upon a 
general withdrawal. The evacuation strengthened 
Abdul-Karim’s prestige. 

In April 1925, Abdul-Karim launched a fierce 
attack on the French zone to the south, and a severe 
campaign ensued. So effective was Abdul-Karim’s 
veteran infantry, that France found it necessary to 
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combine with Spain against him, to reinforce her 
army of occupation, and to send Marshal Petain to 
organize the campaign against the Riffians. Abdul- 
Karim did not surrender until May "SS, 1926. France 
sent him into exile to the Reunion Islands where he 
remains a captive to the present day. 

During the civil war in Spain, in 1936, General 
Franco had recourse to the Moors in his onslaught 
against the republican forces of Spain. They were 
mostly recrtited by force, and some fifty thousand 
Moroccans fought in Franco's lines, where tljey 
formed the flower of his army. They were in the 
vanguard of every important battle, and have borne 
the brunt of hard fighting. 

As a reward for their invaluable help. Franco 
promised the Moors a large measure of autonomy, but 
these promises were very sparsely fulfilled after his 
victory over the Republican Government Forces. 
And once he sat firmly in the saddle, he withdrew all 
the concessions which he had temporarily given to the 
natives in Spa^sh Morocco. Recently his adminis- 
tration in the ' zone started a policy of excessive 
authority, suppressing the freedom of \he press and of 
assembly. This action has roused the nationalists, 
led by Abdul-Khalik at-Torr^ against the Spanish 
yoke. The Moors had no particular enthusiasm for 
Franco, and they have been waiting on events, which 
would afford them a chance of liberation. 

In October 1946, the National Reform Pkrty of 
Morocco (Spanish zone) sent a telegraphic message, 
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signed by its president at-Torrfes, to the United 
Nations Assembly, demanding the recognition by the 
United Nations of the independence and the unibca* 
tion of Morocco under the effective sovereignty of 
the Sultan of Morocco. The message indicted the 
"despotic and imperialistic system of protection, 
imposed during thirty-four years by Spain.” 

Towards the end of November the Sultan of 
Morocco, Sidi Mohammed, planned a journey to the 
international zone of Tangier, which is nominally 
under his rule, in order to lay the foundation stone of 
an Islamic college there The Arab nationalists in the 
Spanish zone of Morocco intended to make this trip 
the occasion for demonstrations of enthusiastic loyalty 
to the Sultan, clamouring for the independence and 
unification of both the French and the Spanish zones 
of Morocco. 

In French Morocco, the subjugation of the un- 
occupied areas proved to be a long and arduous task, 
which was effected by Marshal Lyautey, the able 
French soldier and administrator. ^ He crushed all 
native resistance and consolidated French authority, 
hoisting the French tricolour throughout the Pro- 
tectorate. But in order to gain the goodwill of the 
natives, he pursued a policy of conciliation. 

Throughout the inter-war period, there was a 
growing disaffection with French rule. Moroccan 
nationalism was systematically repressed, and its 
leaders as well as persons suspected of anti-French 
activities, were periodically arrested, imprisoned, and 
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deported without trial. Public instruction for the 
natives was neglected ; and there is no University in 
the country. Even the educated Moroccans had no 
opportunity under the French regime. A North 
African Students’ Congress, in 1935, called for in- 
struction in the schools that would “ give birth to the 
consciousness of our unity in North Africa (Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia), a unity founded on a unified 
intellectual outlook, a single religion and common 
sentiments.” 

The French have created a large body of laws in 
the form of Imperial Edicts or ‘ Dahirs’ signed by the 
Sultan of Morocco but promulgated and made execu- 
tory by the French Resident-General. Even decrees 
of minor importance similarly required French 
approval. The Sultan’s government, known as the 
Makhzen, as well as the local administration by native 
Pashas or Caids, are controlled by the French. 

The French administration is a completely rigid 
autocracy and there is no semblance of any self-gov- 
ernment. On 16, 1930, the French promulgated 
a famous Dahir,4tnown as the “Dahir Berbere" by 
which Berber traditional law and custom were 
recognized as alone valid, and not the Islamic Law. 
This ‘Dahir’ which aimed at the de-Islamization of 
the Muslim Berber tribes 'and drawing them away 
from Muslim culture, provoked great indignation 
throughout the Islamic world, for, it was considered 
to be an insult to Islam. The French had the too 
obvious intention of dividing the Moroccan people 
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into two sections to be kept artificially apart. An 
active group of Moroccan intellectuals formed the 
Moroccan National Action Committee (kutlat al-amal 
aUwatni al-maghribi) and launched a vigorous campaign 
againt this ‘ Dahir ’ and French policy generally. 
«.With the aid of several French deputies who belong 
to the Left parties, they founded, in 1932, a nationalist 
review “ Maghreb ’’ in Paris, to defend the cause of 
tbeir country as well as of Algeria and Tunisia. 
They were led by the energetic and young Mohammed 
Hassan al-Wazz&nt. 

Early in 1935, the Moroccan Action Committee 
published a “ Plan de Reformes Marocaines ”, consisting 
in a scheme of reforms and proposals for a Franco- 
Moroccan co-operation, if the French Government, 
to which they present the ” Plan ” realized the 
necessary reforms in their country. As the Left 
groups in France were victorious in the French 
elections in 1936, the Moroccan luitionalists hoped 
that their demands would be granted forthwith. 
They were, however, disappointediV|nd their resent- 
ment led to a serious outbreak ifk> March 1937, in 
Morocco. The French decreed the dissolution of this 
Nationalist Party, followed by mass arrests and im- 
prisonment of the nationalists. Agitation and blood- 
shed at Meknes, Fez and Casablanca continued through 
the summer, and, confronted by this grave situation. 
General Noguis, 'the French Resident, had' to release 
most of those who had been imprisoned. 

After Fiance’s collapse in 1940, it was an anomaly 
that a defeated and battered French administration 
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in Morocco continued to control the government of 
the supposedly absolute monarch or Sultan of Morocco 
completely. The administration of Morocco (except 
in the coastal regions) continued to be a military 
control. 

When the American and British forces landed ■ 
on the Moroccan and Algerian coasts, on November 
7, 1942, the populations showed sincere sentiments of 
friendliness towards them. The Moroccans particu* 
larly cheered the Americans, for, they remembered 
that the United States had steadfastly refused to 
recognize either French or Spanish Protectorates in 
Morocco, and, therefore, to this day, the only foreign 
representative accredited to the Sherihan Court is the 
American Minister who resides at Tangiers. The 
declarations in the Atlantic Charter combined with 
these facts gave high hopes to the nationalist 
aspirations. 

By the end of 1943, the nationalist leaders of the 
Independence Party (Hizb al-Istiklal) believed that the 
time for energetic action had arrived. On January 
11. 1944, they iaiiMd a manifesto urging four essential 
demands : First the independence and unity of 
Morocco under the rule of the Sultan, their honoured 
and trusted chief; secondly, the immediate opening 
of negotiations with such Powers that are interested 
in an adcnowledgment and guarantee of Moroccan 
independence under the Sultan ; thirdly, alliance of 
Morocco with those Powers which have elaborated 
the Atlantic Charter, and finally, internal reforms 
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and a constitution along the model in use in the 
Muslim countries of the Near and Middle East. 

The manifesto referred in its preamble to the 
meritorious action of Moroccan troops on the side of 
the Allies. As a matter of fact, several Moroccan 
divisions (particularly tirailleurs or sharp-shooters and 
goumiers or self-sufficing horsemen) of the French 
African Army were landed in Southern Italy in 
December, 1942, when the Allies had just won the 
battle of Palermos* They fought bravely and won 
many victories in battle. They climbed the peaks of 
the Abruzzi in Italy, came down upon the plains of 
Rome, took an active part in the reconquest of 
Florence ; then they were re-embarked to participate 
in the liberation of France, beginning by the beaches 
of the Midi, advancing through the Alps and finally 
across the Doubs and the Rhine into Germany. From 
the Atlas mountains to the Tyrol, these warriors 
advanced with the same fighting spirit as that of their 
fiUow Algerian Spahis, those famous and proud 
cavalrymen, who, under the leadetship of General 
Koenig, gained fame amid the sands of Libya, at Sir 
Hakeim, and took their horses into the heart of 
Abyssinia, and later fought in Tunisia, Corsica and 
France, too. 

The nationalist leaders, headed by Ahmad Balafrlj 
and Omar Abdul Jalil, delivered the historic document 
to the Sultan in the Imperial Palace in Rabat, daring 
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a session of the Imperial Council.' At the same time, 
patriots attached copies, which had been prepared in 
advance, to the gates of the mosques in all parts of 
Morocco, and political demonstrations with a clamour- 
ing for emancipation from French rule and freedom, 
occurred in the main cities. As the situation became 
serious, the French Resident, General Puauz, met the 
Sultan with whom he had repeated discussions. The 
Sultan asserted his right, as ruler of his country, to 
receive the representatives of his people and suppiprt 
all their fair demands. 

By then, eighteen days elapsed since the manifesto 
had been issued, while agitation continued. The 
Gaullist authorities decided to take severe measures 
of repression. In Rabat, two prominent leaders, 
Balafrlj and al-Yazidi were arrested, and the Erst 
deported to Corsica, where he remained till until his 
release in the autumn of 1946.* A committee of 
patriots wished to be received in audience by the 
Sultan, but were prevented from so doing by a French 
officer, whereupon a member of the committee shot 
him. Riots and even fighting between the natives and 
the French troops continued for some weeks. The 
Press was gagged, and political assemblies prohibited, 

1. Copies wete delivered to the French suthoriciet, the Amcviein end 
British representetlvess end elso to the Russien representetive et Alflefii. 

2. Another leader of the netlorieiist movement in Motoocoi Si Allil elr 
FUf e professor of the Qjueraouine Islamic Institute of Pex had pievloitslf 
been deported by the French to Equatorial Africa, where he t emrtn ed in 
eaole for nine years. He returned home cowards the end of 1F46. The 
naclonelisc Icadiersi inchiiing el'WesSni, were released by the new French 
Resident-Genenls M. Erik Lebonne* 
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whereas groups of nationalists were deported. Upon 
a hint from his diplomatic representative in 
Washington, the Gaullist Commissaire for Foreign 
Affairs, M. Massigli, went immediately by aeroplane 
to Rabat, in order to inquire into the alarming situa- 
tion. Order was finally restored, though general 
discontent remained prevalent. 

Another internal crisis occurred when the French 
authorities recently decided to align the Moroccan 
franc to the French franc. The Sultan refused. 
Again, when the French Government decided that 
Morocco should send French representatives to the 
Constituent Assembly, the sovereign vigorously and 
publicly protested, declaring that his country was tied 
to France by a temporary association, but was essen- 
tially free and that, therefore, there was no more 
reason to see French representatives of Morocco at 
the Constituante than to see in it French representa- 
tives of Sweden or Switzerland. The former French 
Resident, M. Gabriel Puauz, had to admit the legiti- 
macy of the Sultan’s protest. Sidi Mohammed who 
had been a politically effaced figure in 1927, when 
he ascended the throne, has become today an experi- 
enced sovereign and statesman. Having been asked 
one day by the same Resident, M. Puauz, whether he 
was for or against France, the Sultan of Morocco 
replied with much subtility : " I am with my 

people 1" 

As for the international zone of Tangier, 
France, Spain, and Britain proceeded to draw up an 
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agreement in 1924, establishing a system of interna- 
tional administration for it and giving France a pre- 
ponderant influence. This system came into 
in 1925, and the central administration was mainly 
tripartite. The chief administrator was a Ft«nchman, 
and he had an Englishman as assistant for finance 
control and a Spaniard for hygiene. In 1928, an 
Italian administrator was also admitted. A “ Mandoub " 
or delegate, represents the Sultan of Morocco, who 
exercises a nominal authority over the zone. 

In 1940, Spain took advantage of the fall of 
France ; Spanish troops occupied the zone, and Tangier 
was declared part of the Spanish Protectorate. The 
international administration was abohshed, and every- 
thing taken over by the Spanish authorities. But tite 
United States refused to recognize in any way this 
fait accom^i. On September 1, 1945, Spain was ins- 
tructed by the United States, Britain, Russia, and 
France to withdraw her troops from Tangier, and on 
October 11, international administration was re- 
established. 

Tangier is peopled in the majority by native 
Muslims, with a very strong Spanish colony. .It also 
includes French, English, Italian, Portuguese. &lgian, 
Dutch and Swiss elements. The agents of all the 
Great Pbwers never ceased to “ work ’* in that zone. 
The United States Government does not keoQgnize 
the authority of the International Administration and 
still enjoys capithlatory rights. The American 
Minister is a member of the Committee of Control 
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and three American citizens sit in the Legislative 
Assembly. There is a great deal of capital deposited 
in Tangier, and important interests have set up com* 
panies or placed deposits in the zone, which seems to 
have a future. Two large 'American radio corpora- 
tions have installed powerful modern radio stations 
in the zone. With the development of the port, 
Tangier may create a profitable entrepdt trade. 

An international conference is to decide the 
permanent future of Tangier. In the meantime 
Russia is to have a Consul-General in the zone. 

The serious situation in Morocco is complicated 
by the great misery of the masses and the economic 
distress prevailing in the whole vast territories of 
French North Africa. The bare necessities of life are 
scarce ; and relief for the peasant masses and workmen 
is often ladringi During the ominous years just 
before the outbreak of the late war, the situation in 
Algeria was also one of intense nationalist activities. 
An Algerian Muslim Congress met in June 1936 , and 
adopted a motion demanding categorically all civic 
rights for Algerian Muslims and parliamentary re- 
presentation by their own elected members. The 
natives daimed all the rights of a French citizen, but 
without abandoning tljeir status and traditions as 
Muslims and Arabs. The policy of assimilation and 
naturaliadtion which was then encouraged by some 
French statesmen was strongly opposed. 

A movement for an Islamic revival was led by a 
powerful organizatkm of learned men and religious 
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leaders, knovi^n as the Society of Algerian Ulemas 
(Jam’iyyat cdAJlama aUazairiyyin). Its leader was the 
late Shaikh Abdul Hamid ibn Badis, a man of great 
learning and high qualities. Through his energy, 
successful efforts were Inade to diffuse instruction 
among the natives, by the establishment of free Ai^b 
schools. The society published an important periodi* 
cal, “Ash-Shihab" and a paper, *' Al-Basaier” preaching 
a religious reform, in accord with Muslim traditions, 
as a basis for a free Algeria, as Muslim and Arab, as 
the Muslim countries of the Near East. Ibn Badis 
died in 1938 and was succeeded by Shaikh al-Bashlr 
al-Ibrahiml as president of the Society of Ulemas. 
The French Governor-General, however, disliked the 
work of the society, on the ground that it deflected 
Muslim children ^om French culture which France 
has always attempted to impose on the natives. The 
number of native schools was greatly restricted, and 
nine out of ten Algerian Arab children could not go 
to school. Furthermore, the freedom of the press 
was curbed, and all but licensed official preachers were 
forbidden. 

The assimilation policy was also resisted by an 
important nationalist party, known aa the North 
African Star, which was founded in 1929 by an 
eloquent dynamic Algerian intellectual, Messali 
Hadj.^ This party like thq Society of Uledhis, preach- 
ed that Algeria must become a free and kidependeat 
Arab country, fight for her rights to emancipation 
from French rule,^and act in harmony with the sister 
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countries of Morocco and Tunisia towards the com- 
mon goal of liberation. 

In 1935, the French Government banned the 
North African Star and its leader. Messali took 
refuge at Geneva. When the Popular Front Govern- 
ment came into power in France in 1936, Messali 
Hadj returned to France, headed a delegation which 
interviewed M. Leon Blum and submitted his party’s 
demands : amnesty to all political prisoners, abolition 
of the code tor the natives, freedom of the press and 
of assembly, universal suffrage, a representative 
assembly, an abolition of subsidies to Christian mis- 
sionary activities among the Muslims of Algeria, a 
recognition of Arabic as the official language and 
making its study compulsory, and the suppression 
of the regime of “ military terrorism ” in Southern 
Algeria. 

The answer to the demands of the Algerian 
nationalists who placed high hopes in the Popular 
Front Government, was that in November 1937, the 
party was dissolved, and its leader, Messali, sentenced 
to two years' imprisonment and the loss of dvil and 
political rights, for having reformed his party under- 
ground into the Popular Party of Algeria. 

Released a few months before the outbreak of the 
late war, Messali was re-imprisoned by Ed o ua r d 
Daladier, the French Premier, on no other ground 
than that the French Government was worried at 
Messali’s tremendous following and the growth of the 
nationalist movement in Algeria. 
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When the Vichy regime was set up in France, in 
1940, Marshal Petain’s Government offered Messali 
his immediate release, if he would give up his party’s 
demands for independence and universal suffrage. 
But the nationalist leader would not be bought. 
The Vichy Government promptly then sentenced him 
to sixteen years’ hard labour and confiscated all his 
property. 

After the invasion of North Africa by the Anglo- 
Saxon forces, Messali was released, but General de 
Gaulle considered him a dangerous opponent of French 
rule and ordered him under house arrest. Finally, 
in 1944. Messali was deported to Brazzaville. 

The function of mouthpiece for Algerian aspira- 
tions was then taken over by Ferhat Abbas, an 
intellectual Algerian patriot, who had founded a new 
political organization, the Democratic Party of the 
Algerian Manifesto. This party published its mani- 
festo of February 1943 in which it stated that the 
French policy of assimilation or naturalization in 
Algeria had completely failed, and that the Muslims, 
who constitute nine-tenths of the entire population 
of Algeria, had been kept remote in law and in fact 
from the affairs of their own country. Even their 
mother-tongue, Arabic, had been almost completely 
neglected iii the establishments of public instruction. 
The l^rty of the Manifesto demanded self-govern- 
ment for the Algerian people and the end of im- 
perialist domination, based upon military conquest. 
It deplored the disheartening fact that the French 
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colonists in Algeria had ensconced themselves into 
a privileged dominating caste, enjoying the favours 
of the French authorities and looking down with 
disdain upon the natives as an inferior race of 
“ bicots.*’ 

In March 1944, the French Provisional Govern- 
ment decreed a programme of administrative reforms 
looking towards an equality of rights of representa- 
tion for the Algerians. 

Meanwhile, acute economic distress and even 
famine during the last years of the war led to an 
alarming exasperation of national feeling in Algeria and 
intensihed the general discontent. A serious uprising 
took place on the day following V-Day in Europe, of 
which the outer world would have remained ignorant, 
owing to French censorship, had it not been for a 
report in the American Army’s newspaper. Stars 
and Stripes, then published in Italy. On May 10, 
1945, as a reprisal for the revolt of the natives, 
French troops opened fire on the patriots, many Arab 
villages were bombed out of existence by French 
aeroplanes, and the small town of Setif, the Algerian 
Oradour, was set on fire and completely destroyed. 
About thirty thousand native Arabs were killed as a 
consequence of this savage reprisal action by the 
French troops. All political leaders were arrested, 
only to be released very much later, following upon 
an amnesty. 

The situation eased down in 1946, and, the Desio- 
cratic Party of the Manifesto was allowed to resume 
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its activities. At the elections which were held on 
June 2, 1946. for the second Constituent Assembly in 
Paris, this Algerian party obtained eleven seats. The 
Algerian deputies headed by Ferhat Abbas, form a 
compact parliamentary group, and include physicians, 
lawyers, teachers, agriculturists and businessmen. They 
took a lively part in the discussion of what is called 
the French Union, which, in the spirit of the French 
Government, should replace the notion of Empire. 
These Algerian representatives continued to plead the 
cause of a sovereign, free State of Algeria, which 
should have its own government, parliament and flag. 
Messali Hadj, who had been released in 1946 resumed 
his political activity as head of the Algerian Popular 
Party, standing for Arab unity and, therefore, co* 
operation with the Party of the l!|lanifesto and an 
indictment of French rule : " The Algerian people, 
oppressed for 116 years by an odious regime, worse than 
Hitler's, aspires to its independence and total liberty.” 

In Tunisia, the nationalist movement followed a 
similar course to that in the other territories of 
French North Africa. An Arab land with ancient 
Arab traditions emb^ied in the famous Islamic 
university-mosque Az-2^tounah which was founded 
in Tunis in 732, the country has been ever aspiring 
to shake off foreign rule. 

After the First World War, an active class of 
educated Tunisians sent a memorandum to President 
Wilson in April 1919, demanding the extension of 
self-rule to their country. An anonymous book 
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entitled “La Tunisie Martyre”, of which the actual 
author was an outstanding Tunisian leader, Shaikh 
Abdul-Aziz Ath-Tha*&libi, was published in defence 
of the country’s national aspirations. This chief was 
sent into exile. 

In 1920, the Destour (constitution) Party was 
founded, which resolutely adopted a pan- Arab policy, 
and urged the struggle for the emancipation of 
Tunisia from French Protectorate which amounted 
to a “disguised annexation”, and the establishment of 
a constitutional government under the Bey. 

In 1930, an offshoot of the national movement, 
led by a group of young intellectuals, took up the 
name of the Liberal Constitutional Party {al-Hizb al- 
Hurr ad-DestouTi)t and had at its head an ardent 
patriot and lawyer, Habib Abu Raqibah (Bourghibab). 

The years between 1933 and 1938 were a period 
of natioiudistic uprising, with political demonstrations, 
attempts at economic boycott, anti-French press 
campaigns; which, as was expected, brought about 
repression, gagging of the press, internment and exile 
of the leaders into the Sahara. Tunisia was under a 
regime of military occupation though in peace time, 
and there was no measure for local self-government, 
as the Tunisians had no real share in the public 
administration. 

In April 1938, serious disorders with bloodshed 
occurred, and the Liberal Constiturional Party was 
dissolved, its leaders being ttnesteib That was also 
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the time of the Fascist campaign in Italy demanding 
Tunisia, Corsica, and Djibouti. The Tunisians, in 
fact, desired a Tunisia independent of either France 
or Italy. 

After the defeat of France in 1940, the position 
of Resident-General was held by Admiral Esteva, on 
behalf of Vichy France. He was sentenced in March 
1945, to life imprisonment on treason charges by the 
Paris High Court. 

The troops of the United Nations entered Tunisia, 
on November 7-8, 1942, and expelled the Axis forces, 
Bizerta being captured by United States troops on 
May 7, 1943, and Tunis falling to the British First 
Army on the same day. 

At the end of the North African campaign, the 
French military authorities, under General Giraud, 
accused Tunisia’s monarch, Muhammad al-Munsif 
(Moncef Bey) of pro-German leanings and deposed him. 
He was replaced by his cousin, Muhammad al-Amin, 
who became Bey of Tunis on May 15, 1943. * 

The destituted ruler, Moncef Bey, had reigned 
ten months (July 1942-'May 1943), and was tremend- 
ously popular among the Tunisian nation, for he was 
a democratic ruler, keeping himself in direct contact 
with the people and sympathizing with the nationalist 
Destour movement. He intended to take a direct part 
in ruling his country, and not to take his orders from 
the French Resident-General, with whom he was often 
in conflict. 4^ffw months after his advent to tbt 
throne, Tunisia, sHecuM* involved in war and was 
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occupied by the Germans. But, more than once, 
Moncef Bey declared that Tunisia should remain 
neutral in the conflict, and took no initiative in favour 
of the Germans. He had refused to co-operate with 
the French without the assurance of the approaching 
end of the French Protectorate over his country. 
After his destitution he was at first exiled to the 
Southern Tunisian desert and later transferred to a 
guarded home at Pau in the Pyrenees. 

Since the end of the war, Tunisia became once 
more restive, with periodical outbreaks of political 
disturbances and clashes between the Nationalists and 
the French. In fact, since 1938, the country has been 
virtually living in a state c>f siege. The French 
banned the political parties, established censorship of 
the press and suppressed the right of association and 
free speech. Tunisians complained that after sixty- 
five years of French occupation, Tunisia is still treated 
like a conquered country. Furthermore, the French 
had no right to depose Moncef Bey ; firstly, because 
under the Treaty of Bardo (May 12, 1881), which 
fixed the conditions of the French Protectorate, the 
French promised always to keep the Bey in power ; 
and, secondly because as a Muslim sovereign he is the 
spiritual leader of his people and therefore cannot be 
deposed except by bis own people. 

Anti-Nazi during the brief German occupation 
and the Tunis ian campaign the Destour Party was 
determined to gain complete independence for Tunis 
at the end of \rat. The Tunisian patriots hoped that 
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a post'wai France would have di£Ferent ideas about 
the empire, but when the official plans for a French 
Union were put forward, they were bitterly dis- 
appointed. In 1945, the French Government bluntly 
refused a demand presented by the intellectual 
Nationalist leaders for self-government, with vast 
administrative and social reforms. Moreover, the 
French Resident, General Mast, declared arrogantly : 
“ We shall not qiut Tunisia ! ” The banned Destour 
Party continued as an underground nationalist move- 
ment of resistance to'French rule, and its President, al- 
Habib Bourguiba, escaped to Egypt, where he could 
resume his nationalist activity freely, at the head- 
quarters of the Arab League. With the object of 
pleading the case for Tunisian independence, he toured 
the Arab countries of the Near East and also visited 
America at the end of 1946. 

The Tunisian Nationalists had thought that 
syndicalism was the best substitute for a prohibited 
political party, and therefore they set up the “• General 
Tunisian Union of Labour”, to which adhered the 
Muslim workers. The new organization was led by 
Destourian representatives of the Tunisian ilite, had a 
membership of over 50,000 and grouped ten regional 
Unions. Its programme was not only one of syndical- 
ism but also of action towards Tunisian liberty and 
independence. 

A national T unisian Congress was held in Tunis 
in August 1946, under the auspices of the Destour 
Isadezs, including Ulemas, lawyers, physicians, and 
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merchants. A resolution was passed declar ing the 
nullity of the French Protectorate over Tunisia, and 
demanding Tunisian independence and membership of 
the Arab League. When the Congress rose to go, 
the French police dropped in, attacked the mee ting 
and arrested 6fty patriots, including the President of 
the Congress, al- Aroussy al-Haddad, Saleh ibn Yousuf, 
Secretary-General of the Destour, and Shaikh al-Fadel 
ibn Achour, an eminent religious authority, and 
imprisoned them for a month. This severe measure 
aroused hostile feeling among the people, and led to a 
general strike on August 28. Since then, periodically, 
political demonstrations and agitation with bloody 
repression by the French police have taken place. 
Furthermore, the entire Tunisian nation, which 
remained loyal to its deposed monarch, Sidi Muhammad 
?1-Munsif, continued to demand his return to the 
Tunisian throne. 

Today the French Empire is raging with dis- 
content, and France is facing serious difficulties 
throughout North Africa, where the peoples of al- 
Maghrib, or western territory of Islam, are self- 
conscious and impatient of an intolerable foreign nile. 
They are looking eastwards towards the sister Arab 
countries in the Middle East which have achieved 
their full independence. Tl^ey lay great hopes upon 
the Arab League, expecting its positive action in 
defence of their cause. Their religious and political 
awakening is making good headway, and their struggle 
for emancipation is considered to be a stepping stone 
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to joining the Arab League as sovereign States no 
matter that the achievement of their goal may seem 
difficult at the present time. 

MUSLIMS IN THE LATE ITALIAN EMPIRE 

“ There are some crimes which become innocent 
and even glorious by their boldness, number and 
excess ; thus it comes about that public theft is called 
ability, and to seize provinces unjustly is called making 
conquests.” If these words of La Rochefoucauld are 
true, then the empire of Fascist Italy was a typical 
illustration of that maxim. 

For, on September 28, 1911, Italy declared war 
without any provocation, upon Turkey, in order to 
invade and seize Tripoli and Cyrenaica. Italy emerged . 
from the war with these two Arab provinces in 
her possession. 

The Arab tribes, under the leadership of the 
Senussi order, fiercely opposed Italian rule. This 
order was founded in 1835 by Shaikh Muhammad ibn 
All as-Senussi, who was born in 1791 in the vicinity 
of Mostaghanem. Having -made preliminary studies in 
his country, the Shaikh travelled widely throughout 
the Arab world in search of Islamic learning, and 
eventually settled in Cyrenaica, where he founded an 
important Zkwia (religious and cultural centre) at al- 
Balda, near Derna. The order named after him rapidly 
developed into a vast religious brotherhood with 
political power. Tribes rallied to him and the number 
of Zkwias multiplied tfarougbout Litqra and the ne^h* 
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bouring territories. This organization soon wielded a 
great influence and political authority over vast regions 
of the African continent from the Libyan coast to the 
Sultanates of Central Africa. In 1855, the founder of 
the order took residence in the oasis of Jaghboub 
(Jarabub) which, at that time, was in Egyptian 
territory ; and there he died in 1859. 

Under his successors, the Senussi tribes continued 
to ezerdse a great political and religious influence in 
Libya and resisted Italian domination for twenty years, 
the main southern oases : Aoudjila, Djalo, Jaghbub 
and Kufra, remaining for a long time under Senussi 
authority. Serious revolts against the Italians were 
raised, and the last independent chief of the movement 
was Sayyid Ahmad ash-Sharif as-Senussi who died in 
the Hijaz in 1933. 

Confronted with such a stout resistance, the 
Italians launched a great offensive against the rebellious 
Arab tribes. 

Since the early years of the Fasast regime, the 
Italians had launched great offensives against the 
rebellious tribes which resisted their domination. 
They adopted a policy of padfication by extermination 
and sought to strengthen the iFasdst hold on Libya 
by all kinds of oppressive measures. The ruthless 
brutal repressions by Marshal Graziani in Libya will 
long live in the memory of the Arabs. ^ Horrors such 
as trussing up Senussi Shaikhs like animals and then 
throwing them savagely down from Italian aeroplanes 
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upon their desperate villages, burning the natives’ 
cattle, and the sealing up of wells, were committed 
by the Fascist troops of Graziani, who also murdered 
the seventy-year-old Libyan leader, Omar al-Mukhtar, 
on September 16, 1931. His successor, Sayyid 
Muhammad Idris as-Senussi, and his patriotic men had 
to take refuge in Egypt. Thousands of Libyan 
refugees thus came to settle in the western oases of 
Egyptian territory ; and as many as 70,000 Libyan 
Arabs were driven by Fascist terror to seek asylum 
in Tunisia. 

In her effort to control the oasis of Jaghbub, the 
last Senussi stronghold and seat of the tomb of the 
founder of the Senussi order, Italy entered into nego- 
tiations with Egypt. An agreement was signed on 
Decemiter 6, 1925, at Cairo, by which Egypt recognized 
Italian sovereignty over Jaghbub, and, in return, Italy 
ceded to Egypt the Ramleh wells north-west of 
Solium, on the Egyptian western frontier. In February 
1926, the oasis of Jaghbub was occupied by an Italian 
military column. 

Fascist Italy tried to push her North African 
possessions southwards. The Italian troops- reached 
the oasis of Kufra in the heart of the Libyan Desert, 
and even went fax beyond it, driving a wedge between 
the French colony of Chad and the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. A ^w incidents were easily arranged, and 
Italy found herself in complete possession of a huge 
triangle of 40,000 square miles, which had theoretically 
been an Anglo-Egyptian area. 
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In March 1937, when at the height of power, 
Mussolini made a spectacular ten>day tour of Libya. 
This tour, marked by an impressive naval display, 
reached a climax on March 16 when II Duce made a 
triumphal entrance into Tripoli. Sitting astride 
his war-horse, Mussolini raised aloft a gem-studded 
sword and had the temerity to proclaim himself the 
“Protector of Islam” and the special friend of the 
Muslims, a claim which was at that time much resented 
in the Islamic world. 

In 1938, the King-Emperor Victor Emmanuel III 
visited Marshal Balbo, who was Governor of Libya 
and festivities were held in Tripoli, with a parade of 
Fascist troops. In a speech. Marshal Balbo pointed 
out that “ Italian rule has brought many benehts to 
Muslims in Libya.” 

These “ benehts ” concretized in a mass deporta- 
tion of 80,000 Arabs of Northern Cyrenaica, from 
the fertile coastal region of Jebel al-Akhdar, to the 
extremes of the Great Syrte, an area of barren desert, 
in order to make room for enormous contingents of 
Italian colonists who were to be placed on that fertile 
land filched from its Arab owntts. For, the Fascist 
Government had already confiscam some 150,000 acres 
of the coastal cultivated region belonging to the Arabs. 

By a decree of January 9, 1939, the provinces 
of Libya, Tripoli, Misurata, Benghazi, and Dema, were 
incorporated as part of the national territory of Italy, 
and called “ Libia Italiana.” 
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From the beginning of the North African cam- 
paign in the late war, the Senussi leader, Sayyid Idris, 
rallied wholeheartedly to the Allied cause, and assured 
the British Forces in Libya of the unswerving support 
of the Libyan Arabs, who furnished a valuable aid 
against the Axis forces. They took up arms against 
the hated invaders, gave to the British Forces valuable 
information of enemy dispositions and of local topo- 
graphy ; supphed food and water from their often 
scanty resources, and offered shelter to escaping 
prisoners. Their help was given, at times, at grave 
risks to themselvei, for there were British reverses as 
well as advances in Libya, and, at each retreat the 
Italians took severe vengeance on the Arabs whom 
they suspected of having helped the British. 

In 1942, the present head of the Senussi, Sayyid 
Idris, was assured by the British Government that, 
after victory, Cyrenaica would in no circumstances fall 
under Italian rule. The Sayyid paid a visit to his 
country in 1944 after an exile of twenty years, which 
was an opportunity for the people to manifest their 
loyalty to their leader dnd their aspirations to freedom 
and independence under his rule, as Emir. There are 
some 800,000 Arab%.in Libya, who have a lively sense 
of freedom, and there is an energetic class of educated 
Libyans who have formed a politically active Libyan 
National Vfont. Its programme is essentially to work 
for the achievement of independence and membership 
of the Arab League. 
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Pending a settlement of her future status, by the 
United Nations, Libya (Tripolitania and Cyrenaica) has 
been under British Military Administration since 1943. 

With the gradual withdrawal of the British 
Forces from Egypt, Cyrenaica is acquiring a new im- 
portance in the Eastern Mediterranean, and the great 
aerodrome, constructed by the British at El Adem, is 
already a busy air junction. 

The late Italian Empire also comprised Eritrea 
and the Italian Somaliland, the latter being inhabited 
by a solidly Miislim population. As for Eritrea, its 
northern part was occupied by Italy in 1895, . which 
concluded the Treaty of Uccialli with Menelik, founder 
of the present Abyssinian dynasty. Some confusion, 
however, as to the rights of the treaty led, in 1896, to 
the -disastrous battle of Adowa. In 1900, an Italo- 
Abyssinian treaty was concluded thus creating the 
present Eritrea. Beside the Arab natives, there are 
some 100,000 Muslim and Coptic Christian Abyssinians 
living in Eritrea, and an important European colony, 
too. The country has been modernized, possessing 
nowadays spacious^lubrious cities, especially, Asmara, 
the capital, which nas an important airfield, Massawa 
and Keren. 

Neither Eritrea nor Italian Somaliland provided a 
useful source of raw materials for Italian industries, 
nor a profitable market for Italian goods. But in 
their proximity lay Abyssinia which possesses a great 
potential wealth. Italy’s policy with reference to 
that coimtry was a combination of military intervene 
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tion, towards the end of the last century, and economic 
penetration. 

The Tripartite Treaty of 1906, signed by Great 
Britain, France and Italy, recognized the special inter- 
ests of the three Powers in their respective spheres 
of influence in Abyssinia. The conclusion in 1926 of 
an agreement between Great Britain and Italy, deSn- 
ing their respective interests in Ethiopia, marked the 
later development of Italy’s policy of economic 
penetration, but Abyssinia, which had become a 
member of the League of Nations in 1923, formally 
protested to the League against this agreement. 

The Fascist regime made popular in Italy the 
programme of cplonial expansion, and Mussolini reviv- 
ed a military policy the aim of which was to add 
Abyssinia to the new Fascist Empire. And, thus, on 
October 2, 1935, Italy opened &re on Abyssinia, with- 
out declaration of war. The Italo- Abyssinian war 
terminated in May 1936, with the decisive victory of 
the Italians, and the departure of Emperor Haile 
Selassie, Negus of Abyssinia, from|||||is country. 

Throughout the Abyssinian war, a violent wave 
of protest against the Italian aggression swayed a great 
portion of the Muslim world and a large section of 
the Muslim press supported the Abyssinian cause. It 
was natural that the invasion and subjugation of an 
oriental people by an imperialist Power should arouse 
great resentment and opposition in the East, always 
restive against European domination. 
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Yet, the Muslims of Abyssinia, who amount to 
half of the total population, had reason to complain of 
the policy adopted by the Neguses of that country 
since almost a century. An attitude of almost open 
animosity towards Islam, a systematic pushing aside 
of the Muslims from taking their legitimate share in 
the administration of the country, and a complete 
neglect of Muslim educational requirements aroused 
resentment and even hostility among the Muslim 
tribes. Consequently, when the Italians invaded 
Abyssinia, the warlike tribes of the Aoussa, the 
Danakils, and the Gallas, turned their arms against 
the troops of the Negus, whom they considered to be 
their persecutor. 

On June 1, 1936, the Fascist Government declar- 
ed the constitution of Africa Orientale Italiana from 
the newly-conquered kingdom of Abyssinia, and the 
Italian colonies of Eritrea and Somaliland. With the 
annexation of Abyssinia and the proclamation of the 
new Fascist Empire, Italy had a Muslim population in 
her co'onies of close on seven millions. 

During the <,(war, British and Imperial troops 
defeated the Italian armies in Abyssinia, Addis Abab^, 
the capital, being captured on April 5, 1941, and the 
British restored the Negus, Haile Selassie, to the 
throne, after having been in exile since 1936. 
Mogadishu, the capital of Italian Somaliland on the 
Indian Ocean, was captured by the British Forces on 
February 25, 1941, and Asmara on April 1, where- 
upon both colonies came under British Military 
Administration. 
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CHANGING ALBANIA 

Albania is another Muslim country in which 
Fascist Italy was much interested* It is made up of 
former parts of the Ottoman Empire, but in 1913 the 
European Powers recognized Albanian independence. 
In 1918, upon the collapse of Austria*Hungary, the 
Allies set up a Provisional Government. This 
Government was opposed by the Albanian people, 
and in 1920 a revolt broke out and a National Govern- 
ment was formed, with Ahmad Zogu at its head. But 
in 1924 an insurrectionary movement led by Fan 
Noli, a Roman Catholic priest, forced Ahmad Zogu to 
fly from his country and take refuge in Yugoslavia. 
With Yugoshv aid, he organized an army and recon- 
quered Albania. In 1925, a new constitution was 
adopted with Zogu as president, and in September 
1928, he became King Zogu of Albania. 

At the time of his reassumption of power, Zogu 
had been inclined to rely upon Yugoslav assistance; 
but later he turned to Italy for help, and since 1925 
Italian influence became prepondeipnt. 

There have been several serious reactions in 
Albania against Italian interference and economic 
penetration, which steadily grew until, on April 7, 
1939, Italian troops invaded and rapidly subdued the 
little mountainous country. On April 12 Mussolini 
declared Albania to be a part of the Italian Empire 
and its throne was offered to the House of Savoy. 
King Zogu went into exile in England and after the 
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war ended, came to settle in Egypt, where Victor 
Emmanuel, the former King-Emperor of Italy, also 
took refuge after the proclamation of the Italian 
Republic in 1946. 

On October 28, 1940, Italy declared war on 
Greece and invaded that country from Albania. On 
April 6, 1941, German troops were sent through 
Yugoslavia to the assistance of Italy. The warlike 
Albanian people resolutely opposed the Axis invaders 
and widespread guerrilla war constantly harassed the 
enemy. The major resistance movement was the 
National Liberation Movement, led by Enver Hoxha 
(Khodja), an ex-schoolmaster and founder of the 
Democratic Front”. This movement had close 
connections with the Yugoslav Resistance Move- 
ment, led by Marshal Tito. During the Fascist 
occupation, Enver Khodja led a nationalist movement 
against Italian occupation, but he also opposed King 
Zogu. The patriot forces operated against the Italians 
and, later, the Germans ; and, on November 20, 1944, 
they liberated Tirana, the capital. By the end of 
November Scutari, the most northerly city of Albania, 
was freed and there were no more Germans on 
Albanian soil. 

In January 1946, elections were held in Albania, 
and Colonel'General Enver Khodja, leader of the 
Democratic Front Party (a pronounced Left party) 
obtained the majority. He proclaimed the deposition 
of King Zogu and the creation of the People’s Republic 
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of Albania, which is highly tinged with Soviet 
influence. 

Out of a total population of about one million, 
more than two-thirds are Muslims. In the northern 
part of Albania, Roman Catholicism has some hold, 
while the Orthodox Church is active in the southern 
part of the country. The peasants form more t h a n 
ninety per cent of the population. Among the 
powerful forces in the country is the Bektashi Muslim 
sect, which took an active part in the struggle for the 
liberation of Albania. 

THE ORDEAL OF PERSIA 

Since the nineteenth century, Persia has been a 
buffer state between two rival Powers. She was 
politically decadent, agriculturally and industrially 
atrophied and torn by internecine quarrels. She 
lacked security, stability, and peace. 

During the First World War, the country was 
the battle-ground of fighting between Russia and 
Turkey. Great Britain also joined in ; and the South 
Persian Rifles, raised by Sir Percy Sykes, were seriously 
ynflagpd against both the Turkish troops and local 
hostile tribes, organized by the powerful German 
agent, Wassmus. After the end of the war, the 
British negotiated an agreement with Persia, in 1919, 
by the terms of which Great Britain supplied exfiit 
advisers for the Persian administration. Moreover, a 
Persian army, with British instructors, was tp be 
sec up. 
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After the advent of the Soviet regime in Russia, 
a Bolshevist force seized the Persian port of Enzeli 
(now Pahlevi) in 1920 and invaded the Caspian 
province of Gildn. The British, who had in the 
meantime, reorganized the Persian Kossack Division 
and expelled its Russian officers, placed in its supreme 
command a Persian officer, Riza Khan — the future 
Shahinshah of Iran. 

At that time, there was increasing popular dis- 
content at Teheran, the capital, with the corrupt and 
incompetent administration under the ruler, Sultan 
Ahmad Shah, and the political leaders approached 
Riza Khan. He marched at the head of his Persian 
Kossack Division on the capital and seized the power. 
He immediately formed a Cabinet and held the key- 
position of War Minister. His government, support- 
ed by the Majlis (Persian National Assembly) 
renounced the Treaty with Great Britain. 

As for the Bolshevist invasion of Gil&n, it was 
met with the bitter hostility of the population of that 
province, and there was no industrial population 
susceptible of being influenced by Bolshevist doctrines. 
The Russians then decided to evacuate the region and 
adopt a policy of friendship towards Persia. Accord- 
ingly, in 1921, a treaty was concluded in Moscow, by 
the terms of which Russia renounced all debts due to 
the Tsarist Government and handed over the Barupie 
d'Escompte, a Russian business, various roads and the 
Julfa-Tabriz railway to Persia. Furthermore,' in the 
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same year, the Soviet Government renounced its 
capitulatory privileges in Iran. 

In 1923, Sultan Ahmad Shah, fearing for his 
life, left the country and took refuge in Europe. The 
Prime Minister, Riza Khan, was rapidly becoming all 
powerful and, on October 31, 1925, the National 
Assembly deposed the absent Sukan Ahmad, the last 
representative of the Kajar Dynasty, and on December 
13, 1925, elected Riza Khan Pahlevi, Shah of Persia, 
and founder of the Pahlevi Dynasty. 

Within the space of two decades, Riza Khan, 
transformed Persia into a modern, independent, 
progressive State. Under his impelling aegis and 
through his determination, profound cl^ges have 
heen effected in the country. 

Having achieved recognition of full national 
sovereignty and independence for Iran, Riza Khan 
created a powerful national army, well-equipped and 
well-trained. Military service became compulsory, 
and a military college for the training of officers was 
established. A small fleet in the Persian Gulf and 
the nucleus of a Persian Air Force were created. 
Through the army, the central authority was asserted 
and exercised throughout the country. Thus the 
nomad tiibes were gradually disarmed and to 
settle down as peasants. Order and security were 
established. 

Important judicial reforms were made; a dvil 
code based on a reoondliatbn between Uamic Law 
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and French Code, was enacted, whereas the new 
commercial code was designed to encourage economic 
development. Foreign capitulations were abolished. 

A movement to accentuate the Iranian feeling 
was encouraged, including attempts to standardize 
Iranian dress, and to wear the Pahlevi hat. The 
position of womeif^ greatly improved, the veil was 
discarded, and Iranian women entered social life. 
Iranian nationalism was reaffirmed through the 
creation of national museums, extensive and important 
excavations to unearth Persia’s glorious past, and 
cultural manifestations as the Exhibition of Persian 
Art in 1931 at the Royal Academy in London, and 
the world-wide celebration of the Millenary of 
Persia's national poet al-Firdausi in November, 1934. 

A general system of education was launched and 
special evening classes were opened up for uneducated 
adults. A national scheme for physical fitness wzis 
carried out, and modern standards of public health 
were urged. Large groups of students were sent to 
Europe for further studies. The literary movement 
greatly developed, and the number of newspapers, 
magazines and similar publications multiplied. 
Modem Persia counts a number of scholars, poets and 
men of letters, worthy successors of Omar Khay- 
yam. Sa4di, and Hafiz. 

Communications were much improved; numerous 
roads were constructed to link up the various cities. 
One of the notable achievements of Riza Khan was 
the uniting of the Persian Gulf to the Caspian Sea by 
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the Trans-Iranian Railway, which was officially in- 
augurated on August 26 , 1938. This line which runs 
from Bandar Shah on the Caspian Sea, to Bandar Shah- 
pur, on the Persian Gulf, has a total length of 1,500 
kilometres, the total cost, after eleven years’ work, 
being approximately £3,00,00,000. It runs through 
the capital and opens up the fertile province of 
Mazanderan. There is today a railroad from Tabriz 
to Julfa and a branch line from Ahwaz to Khorram- 
shah. Motor transport of passengers and goods is also 
carried out on all the main roads. 

Great efforts were made to modernize the econo* 
mic life of the country. Industry has been developed 
and numerous factories started. Sugar refineries, up- 
to-date tobacco and cigarette factories, cotton and silk 
spinning and weaving mills, as well as a jute factory 
and a cement factory sprang up at various centres. 
An important manufacture is that,pf woollen carpets 
which is a domestic industry. Cotton fabrics, sl^wls 
and silks are also produced. 

A few years before the late war. Germany 
supplied Persia with machinery for many of its 
factories, while many German engineers were put in 
diarge of the machinery they had installed. 

The importance of Persia's oil production has 
inevitably attracted the interest of the great Powers. 
The principal oil concession was originally granted in 
1901 to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, a British con- 
cern with an authorized capital of £330.00,000. The 
British Government is a shareholder in the Company 
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to the amount of £20,00,000, and thus benefits to a 
great extent from the abundant supply of oil. The 
^mpany’s property, covering an area of 100,000 
■^gttare miles, is in the southern part of Persia, and 
under the terms of the concession the Company pays 
a royalty to the Persian Government on all oil sold 
in the country or exported. The Company has a 
refinery at Abadan, which is linked by pipe*line with 
the oilfields in the region of Masjid-i-Suleiman. The 
output in 1939 was 78,200,000 barrels (of 42 gallons) 
and in 1940, 78,600,000 barrels. The annual cash 
value of oil exports before the late war was in excess 
of £2,00,00,000. 

During the inter-war period, steps were taken to 
improve the foreign relations of Persia. The Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company's dispute was happily arranged 
in 1933, and relations with Britain became friendly 
and serene. Russian pressure was certainly felt ; and 
Persia renewed the 1921 Treaty of Friendship with 
Soviet Russia, though at the same time reaffirming her 
sovereignty. As regards relations with Turkey, a 
satisfactory settlement over frontier questions was 
reached in the late twenties, a treaty of friendship 
concluded, and in 1934, the Shah paid an official visit 
to President Kamal Ataturk,)whom he greatly admired. 
The relations with Afghanistan became very close.- 
Frontier disputes with Iraq were settled through 
negotiations, and the Saadabad Four-Power Pact of 
1937 was the happy conclusion of the policy of good« 
neighbourhood and friendship. 
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And 6nally the Royal Houses of Egypt and Persia 
were united when Iran’s Crown-Prince, Shahpur 
Muhammad Riza, married Princess Fawziah, King 
Farouk’s sister in March 1939. 

During the early phases of the Second World 
War, Nazi penetration increased in Iran, though not 
all Germans in the country were 6fth columnists. 
After GermUny's invasion of Russia, in June 1941, and 
the consequent Anglo-Soviet alliance, the Russo-British 
positions in the Middle East became vulnerable owing 
to Nazi activities there. An Anglo-Russian ultimatum 
was addressed to the Persian Government demanding 
the expulsion of all Nazi agents and technicians. At 
first, the ultimatum was turned down and resistance 
ordered, but immediately military action was taken by 
Anglo-Russian troops and all resistance ceased within 
two days. Joint British-Soviet forces then occupied 
the whole of Persian territory and expelled all 
Germans. 

Oa September 16, 1941, Shah Riza Khan Pahlevi 
abdicated and left Teheran to go into exile. He was 
succeeded by his son, Muhammad Riza Pahlevi, who 
ascended the throne as a constitutional ruler. Shah Riza 
Khan died an embittered man, in exile, at Johannesburg 
in South Africa,* on July 26, 1944. He was later buried 
in Cairo. 

An Anglo-Soviet Treaty of alliance with Persia 
was signed on January 29, 1942, by means of which the 
independence and territorial integrity of Persia were 
guaranteed by Great Britain and the 11.8.8.11. 
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On September 9. 1943, Persia declared war on the 
Axis Powers. But for Iran, the unpleasant rdle of 
being a buffer state between rival imperialisms recurred 
after the end of the Second World War. The 
eyes of Moscow were cast on Persia, for which a new 
ordeal began ; and she has become once again a pawn 
in the game of the great Powers. 

At a time when the Russians had been intensify- 
ing their endeavours to reduce or even eliminate 
British influence in Persia, a reform party was formed 
under the name of Tudeh, in 1942. Its programme 
which included the formation of trade unions, the 
social uplift of the lower classes and the introduction 
of an agrarian reform, appealed to the masses of Persian 
poor. It had, however, two important drawbacks first, 
that in some centres such as Isfahan it attacked religion, 
thereby losing sympathy, and secondly, that instead of 
asserting itself as a national party, it became pro- 
gressively pro-Russian and followed the Soviet direc- 
tives. Furthermore, a former Prime Ministerii, Sayyid 
Zia*ud-Dln Tab4tib&’i, a capable politician, had returned 
from twenty years’ exile in Palestine, and openly 
opposed the Tudeh Party. He founded the National 
Will movement, which firmly upheld religion, and 
worked for constructive reforms in all fields of national 
economy. 

Meanwhile Russian policy aimed at moving south 
to find warm seas anffoil. In December 1944, shortly 
after the Iranian Majlis (Parliament) had passed a law 
prohibiting the granting of oil concessions while 
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foreign troops remained on Persian soil, the Russians 
secretly negotiated an oil concession in Northern 
Persia covering an area of more than 150,000 
square miles. A fifty*one per cent share in the 
concession was to be held by the Russians while the 
Persians were to retain the minority interest. 

Russia also began to reinforce her influence in the 
northern part of Persia which is occupied by the Red 
Armies. The Russians favoured the formation of a 
pro-Soviet “Democratic” Party in Persian Azerbaijan, 
which soon clamoured for autonomy and manifested 
separatist tendencies towards the central Government 
at Teheran. In October 1945, a revolt broke out in 
Tabriz, Persia’s second largest city, and made rapid 
progress. Rebel columns spread along the Caspian 
littoral to seize the town of Bandar Shah, then moved 
south, occupying towns on the road to Teheran, and, 
by the end of November, seemed to threaten the 
capital itself. 

The Persian Government complained that the 
Red Army had blocked its military units sent to put 
down the revolt in Azerbaijan. Iranian appeals to 
Washington and London evoked diplomatic notes to 
Moscow, and, finally the rebels turned away from the 
capital. The Persian Prime Minister Hakimi had 
decided in December 1945 to bring the matter before 
the United Nations, of which Persia was a member. 
But he, was forced to resign uqder political pressure, 
and was succeeded by Ahmad Qavam es-Sultanah, 
who apparently did not seem to stand in the way of 
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Russian penetration, and even ordered the arrest of 
Sayyid Zia, the leader of the anti-Tudeh opposition. 

An agreement between the three Great Powers 
stipulated that the British and American troops in 
the south and the Russian troops in the north were 
to evacuate Persia entirely at a date not later than 
March 2, 1946. The Anglo-Saxon troops were with- 
drawn according to the agreement, but the Russian 
armies did not, and even in the Soviet-occupied 
regions to the north-west of Teheran, the Red Army 
was on the move. The Persian Government protest- 
ed and brought the case before the Security Qtundl 
of the United Nations. Russia refused to withdraw 
the Soviet troops in Persia until the “situation 
clarihed.” The Persian Premier, Qavam es-Sultanah, 
went to Moscow with the hope of securing the 
withdrawal of the Soviet troops from the northern 
provinces and achieving a settlement by means of 
direct consultations with the Kremlin. But he soon 
realized that while the Russians talked autonomy for 
Azerbaijan, they meant oil and a “ friendly ” govern- 
ment in Teheran. 

Finally, under UNO pressure, the Red Army 
evacuated Persia entirely on May 6.* A settlement 

Soviec-Penten ncgotlaciocM whidi were fcaned in Moscow tod 
continued in Tehettn, ended on April 4> 1946* Soviet troofM were to 
cvecuice all Fenian territory by May 6 , 1946; a folnt Ruaco'Penian oil 
conpany waa to be set up» providing that Persia should hold 49 per cent of 
the shafeib and Russia 51 per cent ; and as for Aaeibaijan, which was an 
internal problem, arrangements were made for "the solutiofi of the pftMnt 
dlfficultiess** indnding political and economic impaovcaaents. 
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between the Persian Government in Teheran and the 
local “democratic" Government in Azerbaijan, was 
secured by which the autonomy of the province was 
recognized, but its allegiance to the central govern* 
ment maintained. 

The Soviet influence, however, continued un- 
checked and since the Majlis has become functionless, 
the Tudeh Party has multiplied its activities, as 
evidenced by the recent mass strike among the 70,000 
Persian workers of the Anglo*Iranian Oil Company's 
plant in Abadan, which was accompanied by riots and 
bloodshed. To counteract the Tudeh agitation, and 
protect the Company's interests which also means 
British interests. Great Britain moved some troops up 
to Basrah, in Iraq. 

The outcome of the Persian situation is that 
modern Persia is again on trial and seems, at the 
moment of writing, to be passing through a period of 
unstability and restiveness. 

MODERN AFGHANISFAN 

The Afghan Amir,. Habibullah, who had suc- 
ceeded his father Abdurrahman in 1901, was mysterip 
ously assassinated on February 20, 1919. His thirty- 
year old son Amanullah Khan was recognized as 
King of Afghanistan. He declared war against the 
British, and his troops captured Thai on May 3 , 1919, 
whereupon the British forces occupied Dakka on May 
13 ; it was the third Anglo- Afghan WaiL Finally a 
gendeman's agreement was concluded (Treaty of 
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Rawalpindi) on August 8, 1919, and later confirmed 
by another treaty on November 22, 1921. Britain 
recognized the complete independence of Afghanistan, 
and renounced control of her* foreign policy. 
Amanullah then established friendly relations with 
Russia by means of a treaty concluded with the 
Soviets in September 1921. In the same month, he 
signed a political and commercial agreement with 
Persia, and. a few months earlier, a treaty of alliance 
with Turkey. A few years later (1927-28) he made 
a European tour, and also visited Egypt. 

Having achieved the emancipation of his country 
from foreign control, King Amanullah decided upon a 
rapid and wholesale importation of the technique and 
ways of the West, which had much impressed him. 
He embarked upon internal changes, asserting the 
Government’s authority and adopting high-handed 
policy. He committed the serious error of ofiFending 
the religious authorities and overlooking the traditions 
of Islam in a conservative country deeply imbued 
with the religious spirit. The combination of harsh 
measures and the impatience with which he sought to 
carry out reform, inevitably led to trouble. Serious 
revolts broke out and discontent became widespread. 

An insurrection broke out in the autumn of 1928, 
and a brigand leader named Bacha-i-Saqua, found it 
easy to usurp the power and proclaim himself ruler of 
Afghanistan. Amanullah abdicated on January 24, 
19^, and went into exile in May. Nadir Shah, the 
former Afghan Minister in Peris, raised a strong 
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army, which, under the <command of his brother 
Sardar Shah Wali Khan, reconquered Kabul on 
October 8, and put an end to the reign of terror and 
anarchy set up^ by Bacha-i*Saqua, who was killed. On 
October 16, Nadir Shah was elected King by pcpular 
will and acclamation. 

This wise King preferred to modernize and 
develop Afghanistan through peaceful evolution. A 
liberal constitution was promulgated in 1930, and 
legislative authority was vested in the Afghan 
Parliament — composed of a Senate (Moj/is-al A'ySn) 
and a National Assembly (MajItS'Shura-Mil/i). Each 
province was given both an executive and consulta- 
tive assembly, and local government was granted to 
towns. 

Judiciary reforms in conformity with Islamic 
Law were made such as the establishment of a 
Supreme Court at Kabul and Appeal Courts in the 
provinces. Tribal Arbitration Committees, and 
Permanent Boards of commercial disputes are assisted 
by consultative bodies with due regard to local and 
tribal custom and' usage. 

During the short reign of Nadir Shah, who was 
assassinated on November 8, 1933, a sound programme 
of national construction was carried out. and continued 
under his son and successor, the present luler, 
Muhammad Zahir Shah (born 1914). 

The Afghan Army was reorganized: it became 
well-equipped and highly disciplined. A military 
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academy and a small air force were created and 
aerodromes built. Compulsory service is for a period 
of two years. 

Education is free and primary education is 
compulsory. Besides the Kabul University (estab- 
lished in 1932), there are technical schools, experi- 
mental institutes, public libraries. Normal colleges 
and a museum. 

Over 10,000 miles of metalled roads have been 
built, one of which connects the capital with the 
River Oxus. But the communications still need a 
great development. Afghanistan adhere to the Inter- 
national Postal and Telegraphic Union, and there are 
wireless stations. The building of Dar-ul-Aman, 
Amanullah’s garden city, which was designed in 1923 
and which had laid abandoned in the reaction against 
Amanullah, has been resumed. Afghanistan is rich 
in natural resources which are as yet undeveloped. 
The country has gold, copper, iron, coal, in more or 
less abundance, and there is oil in the region to the 
west of Herat. On account of her high mountains 
and the abundance of water, electric power can be 
developed. Factories for munitions and for various 
commercial products, have been erected in KabuL 
Silk, woollen, and hair cloths and carpets are manu- 
factured. The population of Kabul has increased to 
over 150,000. 

Afghanistan established several legations abroad 
and fostered her relations with the leading Muslim 
countries. The Second Wodd War hardly touched 
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the country, which declared herself neutral. As an 
evidence of their goodwill and of their patriotic 
concern for the neutrality of their country, the Afghan 
authorities ordered in 1941 the departure of the 
German and Italian nationals who were suspected of 
mischievous activity. Afghanistan thus implicitly 
showed her association with the cause of the United 
Nations of which she became an official member in 
December 1946. 

MUSLIM INDIA 

The Muslims conquered some peripheral regions 
of India in the seventh century, but these conquests 
were temporary acquisitions, in the Indus area and 
the North-West. Three centuries were to pass before 
the foundations of a durable Muslim empire were laid* 
and it was in 999 that Mahmoud of Ghazni (in Af- 
ghanistan) began a long series of incursions into India* 
no fewer than hfteen expeditions taking place between 
his first expedition and his death in 1030. One of these 
carried him beyond the Jumna, while another ended 
in the capture of Somnath, in Kathiawar. It was the 
Ghaznavide Dynasty which made Afghanistan the 
centre of a vastf' empire including Northern India, 
Khotasan, Tabaristan, and Turkish Afghanistan : and 
Ghazni became a centre of learning from which 
Islamic culture radiated throughout Central Asia. 
Mahmoud of Ghazni admired Persian literature, en- 
couraged scholars and scientists, and maintained an 
elegant and cultured court. The succeeding dynasties 
of Afghan kings held power in India for five hundred 
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years, but their advance was gradual. One of them, 
Mohammad of Ghor, was the first conqueror to extend 
the permanent rule of Islam beyond the frontier 
provinces of Sind and the Punjab. When he returned 
to Khorasan, he handed over the Indian command to 
his general Qutbeddin, who annexed the greater part 
of Hindustan, and became ruler of the Indian provinces 
as Sultan of Delhi, after the death of Mohammad 
Ghor in 1206. His dynasty continued to rule till 
1290 and generally managed to hold the Delhi empire 
together. 

Fuither conquests were achieved by the Muslim 
rulers at Delhi who overran Gujarat and captured 
Chitor from the Rajputs. Their armies crossed the 
Narbada river and conquered a great part of the 
Deccan. 

The Moghuls (Muslim Mongols), after overrun* 
ning Central and Western Asia, arrived in 1219, under 
Genghiz Khan at the frontiers of India, but .did not 
cross the Indus. During the reign of the last monarch 
of the Tughlak line, the famous Tamerlane (or Timur) 
burst into India at the head of a mighty army, captured 
and sacked Delhi in 1398. A period of weak dynasties 
followed ; frequent invasions from without and strife 
within, paved the way for larger conquests by the 
Moghul Emperors. In 1526, Baber^ of Samarkand, a 
direct descendant of Timur, entered India from the 
north'west, overthrew the last of the Afghan Sultans 
at Fanipat, which commands the Delhi ccvridor, and 

1. He WM a gifted poet end wrote fluencKf in Peraiin end TnEkiih. 
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founded the Moghul .Empire, which at his death 
extended from the Ozus river in Central Asia to the 
borders of the Gangetic Delta. His son, Humayun 
(1530-56) lost the major portion of the territory 
conquered by Baber, but recovered the portion of it 
including Delhi shortly before his death. He was 
followed by his son Akbar who, during his long reign 
(1556-1605) extended and firmly estabhsbed the 
Moghul Empire over the greater portion of India, 
and his dominions extended over Kabul and Kandahar 
also. He followed up his conquests by important 
financial reforms; and among the great men of his 
time were the Hindu, Todar Mall, his able finance 
minister; Abul-Fazl, the historian of his reign; and 
Faizi, the poet. He maintained a very rich court, 
was a lover of art and music, and became the most 
powerful monarch in the world. For very long 
periods of the Moghul period life was made tolerable 
for the Hindu masses in an India united under Muslim 
rule. Akbar’s last great military victory was the 
capture of the Asirgarh fortress from the Protuguese 
in 1600, the year in which his astute oontemporazy, 
Queen Elizabeth of England, gave a charter to the 
East India Company. 

Jahangir (1605-27) received in 1616 Sir Thomas 
Roe, the ambassador of James L Under Shah Jahan 
(1627-1658), the Moghul Empire reached the zenith 
of its glory. Many magnificent mosques and stately 
buildings, including the Taj Mahal at Agra, testify to 
its splendour and tas t e. The dose of Shah Jahan's 
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reign embittered by the rivalries of his four sons. 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707), defeated his brothers, had 
great ability, and further extended the Moghul 
Empire in India. But from his death onwards, the 
decline of the empire began. Bahadur Shah (1702-12) 
succeeded in securing the crown after disputes as to 
the right of succession. After four short-lived em- 
perors, Muhammad Shah (1718-48), grandson of Baha- 
dur. came to the throne. His viceroys became 
rebellious, and so contributed to the success of the 
Mahrattas, who subdued the Deccan. About 1724, 
part of the Deccan became practically independent 
under Nizam-ul-Mulk (ancestor of the present Nizam 
of Hyderabad). 

In 1738, to avenge an alleged insult Nadir Shah 
of Persia invaded India, captured Delhi and earned off 
enormous plunder. All the country west of the 
Indus was lost to the empire. Nadir Shah was killed 
by an Afghan chief, Ahmad Shah, surnamed Don-ed- 
Durrani (pearl of the Durranis), who realized the 
Afghan unity and founded a royal Afghan dynasty. 
He invaded India four times (1748-1750), and died in 
1773. Ahmad Shah was succeeded by weak rulers in 
India, Alamgir II (1754*1759), and Shah Alam (1759* 
1806), who came to terms with the British. 

As the Moghuls declined, the power of the Hindu 
Mahrattas, whose empire lay to the east of Bombay, 
increased. Containing within itself the seeds of 
disintegration, the Mahratta Empire was fated to 
bend before the superior sway of the British. 
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As for the Sikh Kingdom in the Punjab, its ruler 
Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) organized an array to oppose 
the British, but after two wars, the Sikh Kingdom 
was annexed, and became the province of the Punjab 
(1849). 

The East India Company entered India for com- 
mercial exploitation, but commercial imperialism was 
followed by military action. British influence was 
established by the Company in a part of India during 
the eighteenth century. Abuses m the Company’s 
administration, led the British Government in 1784 
to supervise the political activities undertaken by the 
Company and appoint as governors-general men 
chosen from outside the Company's service. More 
conquests and annexations followed, until the Indian 
Mutiny broke out in 1857. Both Hindus and Muslims 
lose agmnst the British, and after months of serious 
fighting, the rebellion was crushed, the Muslims 
sufiFering much more than the Hindus in the reprisals 
that followed the trouble. 

On the morrow of the Mutiny, the British 
Government assumed direct control in India, which 
was to be governed by a viceroy ; and the Company’s 
army was merged with the British army. And in 
1877, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India. 

Ac the time of the Munity, the most influential 
Muslim was Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, wht^ having 
witnessed thos^ tragic events, set himself to the task of 
conciliating the Muslim community with the BriCisbt 
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and working for the cultural uplift of the Muslims, 
by founding the Aligarh College which was to become 
a modern university and an important seat of learning. 

In 1885, the Indian National Congress was 
founded, under the inspiration of an Englishman, 
A. O. Hume, a retired member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and including only upper class Hindus. It 
began by asking the British Government to appoint 
a commission to investigate the administration of 
India ; gradually it grew more outspoken in its criti- 
cism, and more representative in its composition, 
until it claimed to voice the aspirations of Hindu 
Jndia exclusively, disregarding, of course, the lower 
(depressed) classes. 

• ' But the Congress was not to remain for long, the 
sole political organization in India. For, in 1906, the 
Muslim League was founded as a representative insti- 
tution for the Muslims and held annual meetings 
like those of the Congress. 

As nationalist agitation grew, the British admitted 
the elective principle for the legislative councils. A 
very limited system of representative, but not re- 
^pohsible, government was introduced by the Minto* 
Motley Reform of 1909. As a part of this scheme 
and in response to a demand to Lord MintOb the 
Viceroy, Iby.ai Muslim deputation, headed by the Aga 
Khan, the MiisBm community was given the right of 
representation in the councils by means of separate 
electorates. 
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The reform of 1909 was adopted at a time when 
India was restive. In 1905i Lord Curzon, then 
Viceroy, had partitioned Bengal into two provinces, 
largely for reasons of administrative e£5ciency. His 
action was bitterly resented by the Hindu intelli- 
gentsia, on the ground that the Hindus of Eastern 
Bengal would dislike being included in a new province 
with a Muslim majority. In 1911, this measure was 
repealed as a concession to the Hindus, and in order 
to grace the event of King George V s Durbar, when 
the King and Queen Mary visited India, to be crowned 
with pomp as Emperor and Empress at Delhi, the 
ancient imperial capital. The magnificence of this 
coronation Durbar was intended to impress the Indians 
with the fact that Great Britain assumed the sovere- 
ignty of the former Moghul emperors whose throne 
had been at Delhi. 

Meanwhile the tide of nationalism was rapidly 
rising, and both the Congress and the Muslim League 
became antagonistic; to British rule. In 1916, during 
the First World War, tbe two organizations concluded 
an alliance, as representatives of two distinct com- 
munities or nations, both agreed by this Lucknow 
Pact, to make a joint demand for complete self- 
government. 

British promises were easily given during the 
war, and in 1919 a new Govemimmt o#. India Act 
was adopted,- as a>'step towards sld^oeernment. A 
central assembly was created, but it ’was a debating 
• society rather daan a parliament. In the pcovinoes. 
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Indian parliaments were established, but they were 
given control only over certain social services. 

The Indian nationalists were disappointed, and 
there was an outbreak of revolutionary agitation by 
extremists, and the arbitrary arrests and summary 
punishments that followed, embittered public feeling. 
More fiery was the indignation of the poeple follow- 
ing the Amritsar “ massacre ”, when the military 
opened fire on unarmed civilians, killing several 
hundred and wounding a much larger number. By 
that time, Mahatma Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, 
who had become the dominating personality in the 
Indian Congress, turned from a friend of England to 
the leader of Indian nationalism and adversary of 
British rule. 

Another important factor in the situation, during 
the post-war years, was the Khilafat movement in 
Muslim India, following the humiliating peace which 
the Great Powers imposed on Turkey by the Treaty 
of Sevres in 1920. There was a powerful agitation 
among the Muslims in India against the dismember- 
ment of Turkey, because Turkey was the seat of the 
caliphate. 

All these elements, combined with the perscmal 
authority of Gandhi, strengthened the nationalist 
movement immensely, in which the Muslims made 
common cause with the Hindus against foreign 
domination. Gandhi’s non-co-operation plan was 
. adopted in 1920 by the Congress. This policy iqduded 
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a national' general strike, an application of the satya> 
graha, which meant, in the Mahatma’s spirit, a non- 
violent righteous indignation ; a resigning by Indians 
of ofBces or honours held from the British Govern- 
ment, a boycotting of British schools, and India’s 
boycott of foreign goods, but above all, British cotton 
cloth. Gandhi preached and practised the wearing 
of home-spun khadar cloth, and the spinning-wheel 
was to be the emblem of Indian nationalism, as the 
Mahatma desired it to be. In his advocacy of khadar 
against machine-made cloth, he and his disciples also 
wanted to manifest their distaste towards European 
industrialism. Yet, it is one of the paradoxes of 
Gandhi’s policy, that while he revolts against western 
machine manufacture and repudiates entirely the 
western civilization “ protected by naval and , air 
forces", he himself wears eye-glasses, a factory pro- 
duct of the West. Despite the spinning-wheel of 
Gandhi, his followli|:s are as yet incapable of doing 
without the necessary help of western science and 
technique. 

One of the noblest- tasks Gandhi set himself to 
do— and because of which he became Mahatma Gandhi 
to the Hindus — is his most sincere efforts towards 
the uplift of the depressed classes, for, as is well- 
known, liindus are rigidly divided into hundreds of 
castes, e^ of which is a watertight compartment, 
and all keeping themselves, apart from one another, 
having special manners and customs of their own. 
In some cases, the people of one caste become 
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foreigners to the people of other castes. And below 
the lowest caste, are the untouchables or outcastes. 
Now, Gandhi, a high*caste Hindu, ate, drank, and 
lived with outcastes. The idea of caste is so deadly 
serious a thing in the mind of a Hindu, because caste 
is an integral part of the Hindu religion which is 
believed by about 250 million Indians. It may be 
rightly argued that Hinduism without the caste system 
is no more Hinduism, yet, no one jcan deny the moral 
greatness of Gandhi’s revolt against this terrible 
curse in Indian life. The extent of his moral revo- 
lution can be grasped if one thinks of the fact that in 
Hindu India the cow is held to be a sacred creature, 
and cows are allowed to wander where they please 
through the streets of some cities, nibbling and 
pulling at dainties from the shops without let or 
hindrance ; whereas, woe betide the untouchable man 
or woman who by mistake brushes against the garment 
of a Brahmin. And there are some fifty million 
untouchables, pariahs. Gandhi calls them harijans, or 
children of God, while the Government of India 
applies to them the term of ** scheduled castes.”^ 

Close co-operation between the Congress and 
the Muslim League in the national movement con- 
tinued until 1922. By then, the Khilafat movement 
faded away because of Mustafa Kamal's deCilion to 
abolish the caliphate in Turk^; and Gandhi, who 

L Lately the untouchabiet began to d am cai r for policloal poainoo, 
under the k^etthlp of a member of their community, & R. Ambedbaf » Dr* 
of Sclenct of Columbia Unleenlcy* 
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was about to launch “ civil disobedience", was arrested 
and imprisoned in March, 1922, sentenced to six years 
imprisonment. Two years later, having fallen seri- 
ously ill, Gandhi was operated upon spocessfuUy by a 
British surgeon, then released. After his release, 
Gandhi soon lost his commanding influence. Factional 
differences had appeared within the CongresSt whereas 
the Muslims began to stand apart. The moderate 
elements in the Congress took part in the election of 
the new legislatures, while the Extremists launched 
a terrorist campaign, which was accompanied by open 
hostility to the Muslims. The pernicious activities 
of Pandit Malaviya, and the anti-Muslim policy and 
methods of the Hindu Mahasabha, — an exclusively 
Hindu political body, founded in 1910 — naturally led 
to bitter resentment among the Muslims. The 
Hindu-Muslim alliance was disrupted, although many 
prominent Muslim figures at that time, such as 
Maulana Muhammad Ali remained staunch national- 
ists. As for Gandhi, he retired from politia for a 
few years and devoted his attention to the social part 
of his programme. 

In 1930, the Mahatma proclaimed the second 
campaign of his religious warfiare, when the Briasb 
refused the Hindu demand fw certain immediate 
reforms* and purna siuaraf (complete independenos^ 
He opened his campaign of dvil discd w die n ce by 
lacking up a handful of salt on die sea-shore, end 
thus broke the Government bpn on a tax-free salt. 
He was arrested, and by dm «ad of the year, as a 
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result of the movement, many thousands of men and 
women had joined him in prison. Finally, Gandhi 
was released, then, went to London to join the 
Round Table Conference studying the problem of a 
form of Government for India agreeable to all parties. 

In 1935, a new Government of India Act was 
introduced. It provided for provincial autonomy 
with Indian ministers in charge of provincial govern* 
ments including Law and Order. It came into force 
on April 1, 1937. A scheme for Federation was 
embodied in it, which provided for federation of 
British Indian provinces, and the States ruled by the 
Indian princes. There were lively protests against 
this scheme of federation, because of its reservation 
to the Viceroy of an immense power of veto and 
complete control by the British of defence, foreign 
affairs and Enance. 

Elections were held under the new 1935 Act, 
and as a result the Congress Party obtained clear 
majorities in six of the eleven provinces and proceeded 
to form ministries in the provinces it controlled. 
But it refused to include in their Ministries as repre* 
sentatives of the Muslin), community any Muslim 
who was not himself a member of the Congress or an 
outspoken partisan of the Congress. Members of the 
Muslim League — the representative institution of 
the Muslim community and Muslim interests — 
were rigidly excluded. It became then quite clear 
•that the Congress Party, in spite of Muslim collabo* 
tationists” and even at times, a Muslim nominal 
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President, was for all intents and purposes a Hindu 
body. The Muslims began to “coAe round," as it 
were, from the “anaesthetic" of supra-communal 
nationalism, which has been so long administered to 
the people of India, by the Congress Party. The 
Muslims were all nationalists in the sense that, like 
the Hindus, they were opposed to the British rule and 
wanted complete independence for India. Towards the 
achievement of that aim their leaders including the 
President of the Muslim League had fur many years 
worked for the Hindu-Muslim alliance. The course 
of events, however, since the early thirties, brought 
it home to the Muslims that however sincere the 
endeavours on both sides towards close co-operation 
between the two communities were, the leaders of the 
Congress, including its virtual dictator, Gandhi, were 
thinking of “supra<ommunal” nationalism as a step* 
ping stone to the ultimate subjection .of the Muslim 
community to a Congress-ridden India. They persis- 
tently repeated the false assertion that India was one 
nation, which it certainly is not, and widely diffused 
misleading slogans: suah as the clamour for demo* 
cracy of the occidental type* Indian “ unity ", and an 
arrangement overlooking Itligious division, and so 
forth. The Congress nationalism became a perverted 
form oi nationalism ; it did not mean struggle towards 
freedom, but also that with the end of British rule, a 
Hindu raj and a Hindu hegemony must be established. 
“ India is Hindu ” sums up the mental attitude of 
the Congress leaders. The Mdslims began to bd 
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more consaous than ever that, in reality, they were a 
nation entirely separate from the Hindu community, 
for whereas Hinduism is essentially a rigid and racial 
caste system, Islam is both a religion, a fundamentally 
democratic social order and a nationality. Furthermore, 
without abandoning their purely national interests in 
a free country, the Muslims tend to subordinate them 
to their Islamic internationalist or universalist prin- 
ciples — a lofty and highly laudable aim, which the 
Congressmen repudiate as “ extra-territorial patrio- 
tism The Muslim conception of patriotism may be 
compared to an upsurging fountain-head outflowing 
into the wide world ; whereas its Hindu conception 
is that of a shrinking snail solidly entrenched in an 
impenetrable shell. How can a united India arise 
from that? 

All these elements have contributed to the 
Muslim desire for a separate nationality and a sepa- 
rate National State of their own. Already in 1930, at 
the annual session of the All-India Muslim League, 
the late Muhammad Iqbal, the greatest mind produc- 
ed by Muslim India in modern times, expounded his 
idea for the establishment of a separate Muslim State 
in India. Following the 1937 elections, the inimical 
tactics adopted by the Congress convinced the 
Muslims that they could expect neither justice nor 
fair-play under Congress Government. 

The idea of a separate National State where the 
Mtislims can live their own way according to their 
own laws, culture, economic practices, and socia l 
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customs, spread among the Muslims of India, who 
were fortunate in having as President of the All- 
India Muslim League, a leader of exceptional ability, 
dignity, and poise of judgment, Mr. Muhammad Ali 
Jinnah. His consistency of thinking, his profound 
sincerity in stimulating and urging his followers, and 
his statesmanslike deliberateness, have gone to make 
him the symbol of the political aspirations of Muslim 
India, a figure of destiny. 

In September 1939, the Working Committee of 
the Muslim League declared that Muslim India was 
“ irrevocably opposed to any ‘federal objective’ which 
must necessarily result in a majority-community (i.c. 
Hindu) under the guise of a democracy and a parlia- 
mentary system of government. Such a constitution 
is totally unsuited to the genius of the peoples of this 
country which is composed of various nationalities 
and does not constitute a national state." Since it is 
a basic fact that Hindus and Muslims are not just two 
distinct religious communities, but two separate 
nations, each, therefore, like other nations, must have 
its own separate National State. Finally, these ideas 
crystallized in the resolution passed by the Muslim 
League in March 1940, firmly demanding the parti- 
tion of India. The resolution demanded the recon- 
sideration of the whole constitutional plan afresh 
stating that no plan would be acceptable to Muslims 
unless embracing the principle that geographically 
contiguous units are demarcated into regions, which 
should be so constituted with such territorial adjust- 
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ments as may be necessary, that the area in which the 
Muslims are numerically in a majority, as in the 
North-Western and Eastern zones ot India, should be 
grouped to constitute independent sovereign states. 
The League thus adopted the separate independent 
Muslim State, which has become known as Pakistan, 
as its official objective. The constituent units of 
Pakistan are the provinces of the Punjab, Kashmir, 
North-West Frontier Province, Sind, and Baluchistan 
in the north-western areas of India, and Bengal and 
Assam in the eastern area. 

In March 1942, the British Government sent a 
mission presided over by Sir StafFord Cripps, to India* 
to attempt to meet India’s desire for emancipation. 
The object of the Cripps proposals was indicated to be 
the creation of a^iew Indian Union, which would 
form a Dominioqp under the Crown (with complete 
freedom to secede if it so wished), and the right was 
recognized “ of any Province of British India that is 
not prepared to accept the new Constitution, to retain 
its present constitutional position," provision being 
made for its subsequent accession to the Union if it 
afterwards so decided, or, for its forming along with 
other provinces a separate Union of its own. 

Thus the Cripps offer accepted the principle of 
partition and the possible establishnumt of an inde- 
pendent Muslim State. This prindiMe was opposed 
by the Congress Working Committee, under the 
inspiration of Gandhi, although one prominent Hindu 
and Congren leader, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, urged 
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that the non-accession principle should be accepted 
as being now the only practical course. The Congress 
formulated demands which would secure power for the 
Hindus, and inevitably put the Muslims at the mercy 
of Congress rule. 

On the other hand, the Muslim League was dis- 
satisfied with the Cripps offer, because its main object 
was the establishment of a single Indian Union, the 
creation of more than one union being relegated only 
to the realm of remote possibility. 

After negotiations lasting a fortnight, the propo- 
sals were accepted by none of the party leaders, and 
the political deadlock continued. In a speech on the 
result of the Cripps Mission on April 28 , 1942, Mr. 
L. S. Amery, Secretary of State for India in Mr. 
Churchill's War Cabinet, said : * The Mission and 
the unanimous policy for which Sif Stafford Cripps 
endeavoured to secure accejitance were not a sudden 
improvisation to meet a critical external situation, the 
.death-bed repentance of an unregenerate imperialism. 
They were the natural, and indeed inevitable culmina- 
tion of a steady development, during these last few 
years, of thought and feeling about India and Indian 
political aspirations " 

After the failure of the Cripps Mission to solve 
the deadlock in India, the Mahatma began the prepam* 
tions for a new faoaw movement, declaring that India 
should sever her relations with Britain, not after the 
war, but at once. This “ Quit India " movement, 
hoped, should lead to an immediate transfer 
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of power from the hands of the British to a national 
Congress government. By this time (Mayjune, 1942), 
he was making disconcerting assertions : he saw no 
difference between the United Nations and the 
Nazis; and included in his indictmdht the United 
States whose entry into the war after Pearl Harbour 
he condemned. “ Even now," he declared, " the 
United States, but for the intoxication caused by her 
immense wealth, could withdraw from the war. If 
the British quitted India then Japan would probably 
not attack India." Already the sincere apostle of 
pacifism had praised Marshal Petain’s surrender of 
France ; apd repeatedly declared that the Nazis could 
be beaten Onljr by non-violence. He could not see 
that his nn(n«cesistance seemed out-of-date in a world 
which was upset^y the ‘ blitat’ and Pearl Harbour. 

Gandhi continued to develop his intensive cam- 
paign *of auftt civil disobedience, and, accordingly, on 
August 8, 1942, the Congress Committee passed a re- 
solution adopting " open rebellion.” But the Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, acted promptly. His Government 
declared that it was entirely incompatible with die 
Government’s responsibilities to the people of India 
and to the Allies that a demand for immediate, uncon- 
ditional withdrawal of British power should be discuss- 
ed. It also pointed out that acceptance of the Congress 
demands would involve the abandonment of all other 
stedons and parties in the country, including those 
great sections of the population which were giving 
unstinted and invaluable support against the Axis, b 
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pointed out that the Congress, in the interests oi 
securing its own dominance, had consistently impeded 
efforts to bring India to full nationhood. On August 
9 Gandhi was arrested, and detained in the Aga 
Khan’s Poona home. Violent disturbances ensued, 
and, except for sporadic incident, subsided by the end 
of 1942. 

After the end of hostilities in Europe, a political 
conference was held at Simla on June 25, 1945, to 
which political leaders, including# Gandhi and Jinnah, 
were invited. The purpose of the Confeienoe^ 
Viscount Wavell, the Viceroy stated, was to take 
counsel with him, with a view to the <formgtion of a 
new executive council more representative of fcganix* 
ed Indian political opinion. The conferenee failed tQ 
reach an agreement on the question of how the 
council should be constituted in terms of parties and 
communities, and was dissolved on July ^4, 1943. 

On March 24, 1946. a new British Cabinet missiaa 
to India, composed of Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secie* 
tary of State for India in the Labour Government, 
Mr. A. V. Alexander and Sir Stafford Grippe arrived 
at New Delhi. The purposes of the mission were 
stated to be the setting up of machinery whereby the 
forms under which India could realize her full inde- 
pendent status could be determined by I n dia n s. Tha 
objective was to get agreement between the two 
major parties, the Congress and the Muslim Leag ut » 
on the method of deciding the oonstitutioiial structure 
and on the setting up of a new central govcmniaot 
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so as to bring India through her period of transition. 
After lengthy discussions in conference with the 
Indian leaders, the Cabinet mission’s effort to obtain 
an agreed plan for working out a new Indian consti- 
tution broke down in an impasse. On May 16, the 
mission and the Viceroy issued a White Paper, in 
which they formulated proposals of their own. The 
mission’s plan rejected Pakistan and set up an Indian 
union with a central government to control defence, 
foreign affairs, communications and taxes ; it could 
raise revenues for those functions. The Paper offered 
the possibility of strong regional governments which 
could plan their own economic and social develop- 
ment. Two would be in the areas demanded for 
Pakistan, and one in the predominantly Hindu 
group. 

The British proposed two intermediate steps 
leading to a final transition of power : first that the 
Viceroy will set up an interim all-Indian Cabinet, and 
secondly, the provincial assemblies and the princes' 
states will send delegates to a constituent assembly to 
frame a permanent constitution for India. The solu- 
tions proposed in the plan obviously went further 
toward satisfying the Hindus than the Muslims. 

However, the Muslim League council, while 
reiterating its faith in the goal of Pakistan, as provid- 
ing the only sure salvation for Muslims, passed a 
resolution on June 6, 1946, agreeing to work out die 
mission’s plan in the belief that it provides the first 
instalment of Pakistan and allows for a further 
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advance towards it when the time for constitution* 
making and periodic revision comes. 

As regards the interim government, the Congress 
refused to agree to a British-proposed list of a fourteen* 
man cabinet, named by Viscount Wavell, including 
6ve representatives from each of the two major 
parties and four others from minority groups. Gandhi 
insisted that the Congress Party be permitted to 
select an “independent” Muslim as one of its men 
for Cabinet rank, a proposition which the Muslim 
League, speaking for all Muslims, could not accept. 

Towards the end of July, however, the Muslim 
League reversed its decision of June 6, when it 
accepted the Cabinet mission's long-term plan, with 
misgivings. These misgivings were justihed, the 
League’s spokesmen declated, by the betrayal in 
respect of the interim government and its composition, 
at the hands of the British, and by the declaration of 
the Congress Party that it was committed to nothing. 
Two resolutions embodying the rejection of the plan 
for the Constituent Assembly and calling on the 
working committee ot the party to prepare for 
direct action were passed unanimously. The first 
resolution pointed out that Congress, far from 
accepting the long-term proposals, had, in fart, on the 
statement of their own spokesmen repudiated the 
fundamentals of the long-term scheoM. In the light 
of the fart that no serious checks exist^ to prevent 
the Constituent Assembly from taking by 
majority decisions repugnant to ihe letter and spirit 
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of the scheme, the resolution stated that conditions 
precedent for the successful working of a constitution- 
U Paking body did not exist. The Congress desire for 
a united India with a strong federal central govern- 
ment meant that 100,000,000 Muslims were to be 
brought under the yoke of the Hindu majority rule. 

On August 12, the Viceroy then invited Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehtu, President of the Indian National 
Congress, to make proposals for the immediate forma- 
tion of an interim government, which the Congress 
President accepted. Meanwhile, the Muslim League 
fixed a day for mass Muslim demonstrations in protest 
against the British plan for India — August 16, 1946. 
It was named “ Direct Action Day.” Communal feel- 
ing was becoming more bitter than before, and violent 
riots broke out in Calcutta and continued for some 
days, resulting in some 4,000 deaths and about 10,000 
injured. 

Finally, on September 1, 1946, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru formed an interim government, which took 
office on the following day, in an atmosphere of 
Hindu-Muslim tension, for the Calcutta disturbances 
were a sharp reminder of what might well come. 

The real issue between the two great communi- 
ties in India is Pakistan. The Muslims believe that 
Congress hegemony spells Indian disaster, and have 
no liking to a Congressnlominated India. Un- 
doubtedly the Congress, leaders have among their 
ranks wise politicians witk a high sense of compromise 
such as Mr. Rajagopalachari. Yet it is distressing to 
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see an outstanding leader like Jawahatlal Nehru resort 
often to verbal excesses, and to an exaggerated will 
to dominate, tinged with the exclusive loyalty of a 
caste-minded Hindu. And Gandhi is too great a 
saint to be a Hindu and too artful a politician to be a 
saint. In fact, mutual tolerance and political wisdom 
are primary needs in a settlement of the problem of 
India. Pakistan in the mind of the Muslim means 
definitely and clearly : freedom in my own bouse, 
Pakistan, and goodwill .and co-operation with my 
neighbour, Hindustan, within a common quarter, 
India. 

On March 26, 1940, at the annual session of the 
All-India Muslim League, it seemed as if the hand of 
destiny had decreed that the face of India, marred by 
chronic internal strife and furrowed by intermittent 
convulsions, should undergo a radical operation which 
would render it more normal, more human, more 
serene ; this operation is called Pakistan. As with 
delicate surgical interventions, the operation may 
need to be performed in two or more stages. But 
assuredly Pakistan is thh radical cure for Patient 
India. 

MUSLIMS IN MALAYA 

There are some three or four million Muslims in 
British Malaya. Siam has a Muslim minority of 
300,000 of Malay race. 

Up till the Second World War, Malaya consisted 
of a bkx^ of British territory— including Singapore, 
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Pfenang and Malacca ; four Federal States — Perak, 
Pahang, Selangor and Negri Sembilan ; and five States 
under native Sultans, who had not joined the Federa- 
tion — Johore, Perlis, Kedah, Kelantan and Trengganu. 
While nominally ruled by Sultans, these various 
Malay States are under the effective control of British 
residents. Recently, the Labour Government in 
Great Britain has worked out a plan to unify Britain’s 
nine Malay States and the Straits Settlements (exclud- 
ing Singapore which is to remain a separate colony) 
into a single Malay Union, a plan which had already 
been sketched under the Coalition Government. Sir 
Harold MacMichael, an outstanding Tory, went out 
in October 1945 to Malaya to explain the plan to the 
Sultans, but there were strong protests on the ground 
that the plan implied a coercion. Furthermore, the 
Sultans were opposed to it, as it would deprive them 
of all their powers (except their religious authority). 

In Britain’s plan for federation, the Malay 
inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula (ethnically allied 
to the Javanese and the Sumatrans) who form 41 per 
cent of the population, fear that they would become a 
minority in a state dominated by the Chinese, who 
form 43 per cent of the population, and who have 
established thriving business undertakings of their 
own. Huge numbers of Chinese were imported as 
foreign labour groups into Malaya, to work the tin 
mines for British corporations. Rubber plantation 
labour in Malaya is mostly Indian (13 per cent of the 
population). 
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A word may be said about the Muslims in the 
French possessions in India. The settlement of 
Karikal contains a population of 56,000 of which one* 
tenth are Muslims. Of the total population in the 
French settlements (284,400) there are 18,000 Mus* 
lims. They lack adequate instruction, but they have 
several charitable and educational associations, such as 
the Anjuman-i-Himayatul-Islam at Pondicherry, the 
Muslim literary circle at Karikal, and the Anfutnan-i- 
Mafidoul-lslam at Chandernagor. 

MUSLIMS IN INOaCHlNA 

There are some 1(X),000 Muslims living principal* 
ly in the south of Indo-China, in the main centres of 
Annam, Cochin-China and Cambodia. They may be 
divided into two groups of very did^erent numerical 
importance. One group of a few thousands who are 
townsmen, are of a varied origin : Malays, Afghans 
and Arabs, having a lather modest situation, and 
Indians who are generally well-to-do merchants. 
Besides their wealth, they ate active in linking up the 
Muslim community of Indo-China with the rest of the 
Islamic world. 

The second group of 80,0(X) comprises the majority 
of the Muslim population. They are autcchthonous 
and not Malay in origin. Living in dispersed villages 
or hamlets of the nine different provinces of Cochin- 
China or of Cambodia, almost all situated on water- 
courses, they remain closely united with each other 
and with the rest of the Islamic world. They live 
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principally by trade, from water transports and fishing, 
and in spite of the distances that separate them they 
have frequent relations. Their school system creates 
among them a genuine spiritual unity. Closely 
associated in spite of difiFerences in the rites, they are 
also in contact, through school missions, with the 
Muslim Malay centres in Kalanian, Patani, as well 
as with Arab centres in the Hijaz, through the regular 
pilgt image to Mecca. 

This autochthonous Muslim group is thus interest* 
ing for it is characterized by a spiritual and intellectual 
cohesion, a physical vigour, and an active economic 
rdle, since it is the only Indo-Chinese element which 
appears to be at a level with the Chinese or Indians. 

THE INDONESIAN REPUBUC 

About the beginning of the Christian era, the 
East Indies were overrun by Buddhists from India, 
who settled in Java and Sumatra and founded some 
powerful Hindu empires with a flourishing civiliza- 
tion, the remains of which still exist, at the present 
day, in the Buddhist temples in the mountains of 
Java and also in the island of Bali, east of Java. In 
the course of the subsequent centuries, these empires 
underwent a process of decay, while their ultimate 
downfall was precipitated by the coming of Islam to 
these regions. 

Islam, introdiieed into th^t Indonesian Archipelago 
by merchants from Arabia and In<fia, soon spread 
among tbe inhabitants of the commercml towns of the 
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northern coast of Sumatra and in Malacca. From 
here, the new religion extended over Palcmbang 
Java and to the Moluccas. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century, the 
several feudal states of the empire of Modjopait fell 
into the hands of Arabs and Indian Muslims. A 
Muslim army was raised which succeeded, about 1300, 
in conquering the capital of this empire. In the 
beginning, the Muslim empire of Demak was the 
principal state in Java, but with the extension of the 
political power of Islam over the other regions of the 
Malay Archipelago, West Java was also conquered 
and the Sultanate of Bantam established. During the 
sixteenth century, almost all the Hindu empires had 
disappeared from Java, and the followers of Buddhism 
had crossed to the island of Bali which remains mainly 
Buddhist to the present day. 

By this time, the first Europeans, the Portuguese 
made their appearance as explorers in quest of spices 
and obtained the monopoly of the spice-trade from the 
Sultan of Ternate, in the eastern part of the Indies. 
Later, came the Dutch East India Company in the 
seventeenth century, at first, for trade purposes 
then it carried on war against the native Sulttns and 
secured a firm footing in the Moluccas and in West 
Java, at Batavia, under the autocratic administratum 
of Governor-General, Jan Pieterszoon Coen* The 
outbreak of- sui^^jession wars in the** various native 
Sultanates, afforded a welcome opportunity to the 
Company to extend its influence over B a nt a m and to 
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conquer the mighty empire of Mataram in the 
eighteenth century. 

Having ousted the Portuguese from the Indies 
and subdued the native Sultanates, the Dutch East 
India Company launched a ruthless campaign of 
exploitation, forcing the natives to work, overcharging 
Europe for East Indian spices, and enriching Dutch 
stockholders. In 1798, the Company collapsed and 
its island possessions were taken over by the Dutch 
government. During the Napoleonic Wars, Holland 
was incorporated with the Napoleonic Empire in 
1810, and Great Britain, then at war with Napoleon, 
seized the Dutch possessions in the East Indies, which 
were ruled by Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles for a few 
years, before they were returned to Holland in 
August 1816. Until 1877, the native labour of Java 
was employed to produce wealth for the Dutch 
government under the celebrated " system of forced 
culture.” The Javanese were required to place at the 
government's disposal one-fifth of their land, and the 
government decided what crop was to be cultivated 
on this land. The cultivation was of course done by 
the natives, who were compelled to work one-fifth of 
their time without pay. In some districts, the natives 
were not allowed sufiScient time or land to cultivate 
their staple food, rice, and famines were frequent. 
The evils of thi|« enforced culture system and the 
oppression and cruelty employed in its administratioa 
were exposed forcefully in a book. Max Havdoor, by 
Multatuli (Edouard Dekker), a discharged Dut^ 
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colonial official. His book, published in 1860, stirred 
public opinion deeply, and the liberals in Holland 
demanded reform of the colonial administration. 
Compulsory cultivation of sugar was gradually aban- 
doned, and disappeared in 1890, that of coffee remained 
in force until 1915. In place of the forced culture 
system, “ free labour ” and a system of private exploita- 
tion and enterprize gradually prevailed. 

Since the beginning of the present century, the 
Dutch administration in Indonesia established a 
school system for the natives, characterized by the 
omission of such subjects as civics and European 
history, which if taught — so the Dutch thought— 
would awaken the natives to a sense of national 
conscience. Yet, in spite of this educational policy, 
the young native intellectuals began already in 1908 
to clamour for representative government. 

The vast colonial empire that Holland established 
for herself in the last century, included the great 
islands of Java, which is a vast Muslim land, larger 
than Portugal, and the most populous of the islands, 
Sumatra, as large as Great Britain, Borneo, Celebes, 
and the Moluccas, and a part of New Guinea (Papua). 
The Indonesian archipelago comprises peoples in every 
stage of development from the primitive tribes of 
New Guinea to the highly cultivated Muslim Javanese, 
Java is politically pre-eminent, not only in population 
— it is the most densely peopled cqiintry in the world 
—'but in civilisation and economic importance also. 
It has come most closely into contact with the modem 
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world and is the natural centre of political and 
economic life in Indonesia. Generally described as 
Malays, the inhabitants of the archipelago, however, 
do not form an ethnological entity. There are 
Sundanese in West Java, Javanese proper in Middle 
Java, Madurese in East Java. The Kubus in Southern 
Sumatra are primitive tribes, like the Papuans in 
New Guinea, whereas the Dayaks in Borneo are in 
a low state of development. The Muslim inhabitants 
of central Sumatra, the Menangkabau Malayans, are 
a highly cultured race, builders of a beautiful archi- 
tecture, skilled in the arts of weaving and gold and 
silversmith work, and good farmers. Farther north 
live the Bataks, a section of whom are Muslims. The 
Minahassa in North Celebes and the island of 
Amboyna in the Moluccas are the only regions where 
Christianity has obtained a strong foothold. Islam 
prevails among the Toradjas in the Middle Celebes, 
and they are cultured p>eople. Indonesia has a vast 
Muslim population estimated at over sixty millions. 
The remainder of the inhabitants are largely Bud- 
dhists and animists. 

Indonesia, especially Java, are rich in natural 
resources and have been intensely and efficiently 
developed. Among the main commodities are petro- 
leum (3 per cent of pre-war production), rubber (37 
per cent), sugar, tin (17 per cent), pepper (80 per cent), 
quinine, tea (19 per cent), coffee, and palm oil. 
Before the Second World War, ninety-one per cent 
of the world's supply of qttinine came from Java, and 
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during the years preceding the war, a development 
of industry there went fast apace. 

Up till the end of the last century, the Dutch 
were content to govern largely through native princes, 
in most of the territories except Java which remained 
almost entirely under direct Dutch rule. The late 
Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, an outstanding orientalist 
who was the Dutch government’s adviser on native 
affairs, suggested an agreement by which the native 
Sultans declared that they would obey all Dutch 
regulations and orders issued or to be issued with 
regard to their region, in exchange for which the 
Dutch government recognized their ranks and dig- 
nities. In 1919, the new relations between the nominal 
Sultans and the Dutch government were embodied 
in a Native States Regulations Act. 

As already said, the natives in Java began to bestir 
themselves a few years before the First World War, 
demanding self-government. An active religious 
renewal and intellectual rise took place among the 
Muslims, and societies or parties with a cultural, 
religious and political programme were formed. The 
Society of Sharikat Islam, founded in 1912 by Shakro 
Aminoto, the Boedi-Octomo and the Muhamroadiyya- 
Party aimed at at the extension of Muslim education, 
the social and economic uplift of the masses. The 
main cultural centres were Batavia and Sourabaya. 

In 1916, an important congress was held by the 
Sharikat Islam and attended by eighty local associations 
tei^esentiiig several * hundred thousand members. 
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which proclaimed its objective as being ‘ to raise native 
society to a nation.’ The Sharikat Islam also led a 
movement for Islamic renewal. 

In 1927, Dr. Ahmad Soekarno, an engineer who 
had been a prominent nationalist leader, founded a 
new political party in Batavia, the Persatoen Nashnal 
Indonesia, to which all politically-minded intellectuals 
adhered. This party aimed at breaking away from 
the Netherlands and bringing about the emancipation 
of Indonesia. But the Dutch Government was bent on 
a policy of repression, and in 1929 Soekarno was 
interned first on the island of Flores, and afterwards 
in Southern Sumatra. In 1934, another leader. Dr. 
Muhammad Hatta was also interned by the Dutch 
on the island of Banda (Moluccas). 

During the last few years before the Second 
World War, the nationalist movement gathered in 
intensity, and the natives became more urgent in 
their demand for self-rule. The Dutch arrested the 
nationalist leaders : Soekarno, Sjahrir (who had been 
the promoter of Youth Study Clubs throughout Java. 
Sumatra, Celebes), and Hatta, and deported them to 
Dutch New Guinea. 

In the inter-war period a good deal of discussion 
and speculations agitated the public mind in Holland 
and elsewhere about the future of the Dutch East 
Indies. Questions were put : W^ould imperialistic 
Japan one day seize them 7 Did the Singapore fortifi- 
cations which were strengthened by Great Britain 
constitute a British menace to the Dutch possessi o ns? 
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The answer came during the Second World War 
when Holland lost the East Indies and the British 
lost Singapore to the Japanese in 1942. 

During the Japanese occupation, the natives had 
to support many troubles and exactions at the hands 
of the aggressors. Yet the nationalist feeling conti' 
nued to run high, the popular sentiment being 
antagonism towards foreign rule, Dutch and Japanese 
alike. Meanwhile, the political leader. Dr Soekarno, 
who had been set free along with his co-workers, 
intensified the campaign for emancipation as soon as 
the opportunity came. So that after the collapse of 
Japan and her surrender in 1945, a severe rising Cook 
place all over the island of Java. The nationalists, 
led by Dr. Soekarno, proclaimed a " democratic Indo- 
nesian Republic” on August 17, 1945, and Dr. 
Soekarno became its President. A national Indo* 
nesian government was set up with Dr. Sjharir as 
Premier and Muhammad Hatta as vice-president. 
A ” national army ” was raised and heavy fighting 
soon occurred between the Indonesian troops and the 
British forces which belonged to the South East Asia 
Co mmand of Admiral Lord Mountbatten, and took 
over the control of the Dutch Indies after Japan's 
surrender. The main centres of national resistance 
were in the Javanese cities of Batavia, Soutabaya, 
Samarang, Jockjakarta, and Bandung. The nationalists 
resisted firmly a restoration of Dutch imperialism in 
the East Indies. During the fighting, uncontrolled 
bands brutally assassinated twen^-two Allied soldiers; 
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and, as a reprisal, the British troops destroyed the 
little town of Beknassi, in December 1945 ; and Dutch 
troops killed sixty Indonesian policemen in cold-blood 
at the Batavia police station. 

The British intervention in Indonesia was tech- 
nically for the sake of accepting the Japanese surrender 
and, according to traditional tactics, keeping order 
until a lawful government of the islands was able to 
function again. The British seemed to favour neither 
full native autonomy nor a return to pre-war colonial- 
ism. 

Finally, the British put the Dutch back firmly 
into several bridgeheads. The Indonesian “affair” 
was brought up by Russia before the Security Coondl 
of the United Nations, and a request made to send 
a commission of inquiry to Java, but the proposal 
was refused. 

The resistance of the Indonesians to colonial 
domination continued with a determination to obtain 
independence and liberation from Dutch control. 
Under the Chairmanship of the British representative. 
Sir Archibald Clark Kerr (later Lord InverchapeQ, 
the Dutch Governor-General, Dr. Vhn Mook, opened 
negotiations with the moderate Soetan Sjharir, Chief 
of the Republican Government, for a Dutch-Indo- 
nesian settlement. In February 1946, the Dutch 
Government at the Hague put forward jnc^KMals, 
which provided for the creation of an Indcmesian 
Commonwealth consisting of member countries en- 
joying different degrees of autonomy,- ruled by a 
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democratically-constituted Commonwealth Govern- 
ment headed by a representative of the Dutch Crown, 
and forming one of the constituent parts of the Nether- 
lands Kingdom. This scheme promised to give the 
Indonesians a large measure of immediate self-govern- 
ment. A new constitutional structure was to be built 
up after the acceptance of the scheme by the Republican 
Nationalists as a working basis for discussions at a 
round table conference. The Dutch negotiator tried 
to persuade the Nationalists to take their place at an 
Empire Conference. 

The negotiations at Batavia were much protract- 
ed, but finally plans for a settlement were worked 
out between Dr. Van Mook, Lord Inverchapel, the 
British negotiator, and Dr. Sjharir, the Indonesian 
representative. Early in April, Lord Inverchapel 
made it cleat that final agreement depended only on 
the, wisdom and realism of the Dutch people, and 
that all that remained to be done was for the Nether- 
lands Government to give its approval to the plans 
worked out. Op April .3, Sjharir confirmed the 
same indication in an interview with the Ii^lonesian 
press, declaring that “a draft agreement ^ been 
worked out which was now being submitted to the 
Hague and Djokjakarta (th^ Indonesian 

Republican Government). 

The British view was that the Indonesian people 
would welcome Dutch assistamce in setting up theit 
own Government, but that the Indonesians weie 
determined to hold to their d e m and s for a Republic. 
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The prospects of an agreement seemed to be 
hopeful as long as the Labourite Prof. Schermerhorn 
headed the Netherlands Government. But, when the 
Dutch parliamentary elections gave the Right-Wing 
Parties a majority, Queen Wilhelmina asked the 
Catholic leader Dr. Beel;to form a new Government. 
Chances of an amicable agreement in Indonesia then 
sagged noticeably. As an illiistration of the reactions 
of different sections of the Netherlands public, the 
following passage may be quoted from one of the 
newspapers of the Right, “ Trouw” (Faithfulness), the 
organ of the anti-revolutionaries : “ God has confided 
to us, Dutch, the protection and administration of 
those countries. We have a divine mission to fulfil, 
we are chosen to promote Christianity in these popula- 
tions .... If we do not meet them with enough 
force to repress, by the arms, every insurrection 
against our power, the Netherlands Indies will be lost 
as a ' colony ’ the souls of so many natives lost for 
Christianity and all the capital invested in tropical 
plantations for Dutch capitalists (and thereby for 
Dutch prosperity)." A similar attitude is shown by 
many former colonial officials, owriers of plantations, 
industrials, and imperialist diehards, in ^neral.' 

On the other hand, another section of the Dutch 
public desired to see Indonesia given full autonomy, 
arguing that the Dutch themselves had suffered, for 
five years the yoke of 'ib oppressor and, having 
obtained their own liberation, they should not refuse 
this liberty to other people. The Dutch soldiers. 
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who had embarked after the war for Indonesia, were 
reported to have expressed their sentiment thus ; 
" Why have we fought for five years to deliver our- 
selves, and should now prevent others, by force, to do 
the same ? ” 

During the summer, conditions in the islands 
continued to be serious and there were clashes be- 
tween the Dutch forces and the Nationalists ; and, on 
August 17, 1946, the Indonesians widely celebrated 
the first anniversary of the setting up of the Indone- 
sian Republic. 

The British tried to bring about a peaceful 
settlement, and, in September, Lord Killearn, the 
special British Commissioner for South East Asia, 
arrived in Batavia from Singapore for exploratory talks 
with a view to the resumption of negotiations 
between the Dutch and the Indonesians. 

The period of revolutionary violence seemed to 
be subsiding, and the Indonesian representatives, led 
by Sjharir and Amir Sharifuddin, the Minister of 
Defence in the Indonesia^ Republican Cabinet, were 
prepared to co-opcintte with th% Dutch especially in 
technical matters, if their right to efiFeedve independ* 
ence were recognized. On November 15, at Cheti' 
bon, a draft agreement was initialled by the Dutch 
Commissioners-General and the representatives of the 
Republic of Indonesia, lagfriding for the aeation of 
the United States of Indonesia by the ootipetatioo of 
the Dutch uithorides with the authoeities of ihe 
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Indonesian Republics. The British occupation of Java 
ended officially on November 30, 1946. 

Early in December 1946, Dr. Jonkman, the Dutch 
Minister of Overseas Territories, announced that the 
Cheribon agreement meant that the Netherlands had 
completely broken with the old colonial tradition 
and was now prepared to co-operate permanently 
with Indonesians on a footing of complete equality. 
The United States of Indonesia, which will be a 
sovereign State federal in form, is to join the King- 
dom of the Netherlands in creating the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, with its own federal institutions 
on a level superior to the institutions of each of its 
independent members. 

The constituent elements of the United States of 
Indonesia will be the Indonesian Republic, whose 
efEective control over Java, Sumatra, and Madura has 
been acknowledged by Holland, Borneo, and the 
“ Great East " (made up of Bali, the Celebes, the 
Moluccas, Dutch New Guinea and the lesser Sunda 
Islands) ; and provision is made to determine its con- 
stitution on a democratic basis. As soon as it comes 
into existence, the Nether lands-Indonesian Union 
can be formed ; and it is hoped that the complex pro- 
cess will be completed within two years. 

MUSLIMS IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

The only Muslim community subject to the 
sovereignty of the United States is established in the 
southern islands of the Philippine Archipelaga It 
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bad ample reason to rejoice when, on July 4, 1946, 
American Independence Day, the new independent 
Philippine Republic came formally into being. 

The Philippine Islands were originally acquired 
by the United States from Spain in 1898, in the 
treaty settling the Spanish-American war, and their 
new independence was described by President 
Truman, in a message broadcast to the islands, as “ .) 
great experiment in Pacific democracy.” 

Islam had been introduced into the Philippine 
Islands from Indonesia in the south-west in the 
fourteenth century and spread, partly by immigration 
and partly by conversion, mainly in the Sulu Islands 
and Mindanao and in scattered coastal districts as far 
north as Luzon. Manila itself was a Muslim settle- 
ment. The Spaniards, meeting Muslims at the end 
of their westward travelling from Spain, called them 
Moros, that is to say Moors ; hnd today the Muslim 
Filipinos are still known as Moros. Spain never teally 
conquered the Muslims who were the most formidable 
military opponents to the Spanish conquest, remaining 
in Mindanao and the* Sulu Islands as a separate 
community under their own rulers. In contrast with 
the pagan inhabitants of the Islands, the Muslims 
possessed a highly developed avilization, were bold 
and skilful sailors and could muster a considerable 
fleet. The Spaniards were able to convert the large 
majority of the pagan groups in the Islands, to Roman 
Catholicis m, but they met with the stubborn resis- 
tanoe of the Moros to conversion. Consequently, 
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the Muslims were either forcibly converted, killed or 
driven out by the Spaniards, so that Islam disappeared 
in Luzon and the central islands (the Visayas) ; but 
in Mindanao and Sulu they remain till the present 
day. According to the 1939 census, the Muslims in 
the Philippines numbered 677,903 and the Roman 
Catholics 12,603,365. 

During the Second World War, Japan invaded.and 
occupied the Philippine Islands for two-and-a-half 
years. Then powerful United States forces under 
General MacArthur landed on Leyte Island on 
October 20. i944, and began to liberate the islands, 
hflaaila was entered on February 4, 1945, and on 
February 26, General MacArthur restored responsi- 
bility for civil affairs to the Philippine Government. 
When the new sovereign and independent Philippine 
Rebulic was born on July 4, 1946, General MacArthur, 
who attended the ceremony, said that the eyes of all 
oppressed peoples were that day cast upon the newly- 
born Philippine nation, whose birth should foretell 
the end of mastery over peoples by the power of 
force alone. 


MUSLIMS IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

The Union of Socialist Soviet Republics contains 
Muslim populations estimated at close on thirty 
million, in a total population of 195 million. The 
Muslims live mainly in the ^utasos region, in the 
Volga-Ural region, and in the Central Asim 
Republics. 
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The Caucasus region — the great isthmus linking 
Eurasia with western Asia, immemorial crossroad of 
culture and trampling ground of aggressive armies — 
is a mosaic of different peoples, estimated at about 
twelve million, of which a little more than half are 
Muslims. North Caucasus is divided into Circassia, 
in the west (comprising Circassians, Abkhazi and 
Kabards, which differ only in name and in dialect, 
and are established, in addition, along the littoral of 
the Black Seas), the Chechentsi peoples and the 
Ingouchis, their cousins, and the Ossetians, in the 
centre. To the east are the peoples of Daghestan, a 
proud, martial and self-conscious race. 

Transcaucasia, lying beyond the immense massif 
of the Central Caucasus, comprises the two ancient 
Christian Provinces of Georgia (capital : Tiflis or 
Tibilisi) and Armenia (capital : Erivan) and Caucasian 
Azerbaijan (capital : Baku). The Armenians form 
a compact mass in Transcaucasia, but within Armenia 
there is a small group of 40,000 Muslim non-Armen* 
ians, who belong to the Abkhazi, while Georgia 
contains^ among its inhabitants, a minority of Muslim 
Adjars estimated at about 2,50,000. 

Muslim Tatars had established themselves solidly 
in the Crimea, where they became a 6zed element 
and developed a political unity of their own, which 
was ruled by their Khans until 1783. the year in 
which the Tsarina Catherine annexed tihe Khanate 
of the Crimea to the Russian Empire. This subjec- 
tion of Crimea with its capital Bag^uuerai, lore- 
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shadowed Russian expansion southward. But, while 
Transcaucasia fell to the Russian troops between 1801 
and 1829, the Muslim peoples of North Caucasus 
offered fierce resistance to the Slay invaders for 
seventy years. The duration and vigour of Muslim 
resistance was mainly due to the united action of the 
peoples of Daghestan under the leadership of remark' 
able chiefs, the Imams Kazi Mohammed, Hamza, and 
Shamil. For twenty-five years. Imam Shamil, with 
unbelievable bravery, and all-round ability, continued 
the bitter struggle against the Russians, holding up 
their advance. Finally, owing to the overwhelming 
power and resources of Russia, Muslim resistance was 
crushed and Shamil captured in 1859. The subjection 
of North Caucasus became complete when, in 1864, 
Circassia was conquered by Russia, and every vestige 
of the former powef of the Muslinri taken away. 
After the conquest of the Caucasus, Russia had her 
hands free i<ft expansion eastward. After securing 
almost all the territory between the Black Sea and 
the Caspian and coming to the borders of Persia, the 
way lay open for her to undertake the conquest of 
Turkestan. Breaking an agreement signed with 
England concerning the neutrality of Turkestan, 
Russia invaded and gradually conquered it, the final 
stroke being the capture, in 1868, of Samarkand. 
Despite desperate resistance of the Muslims of Central 
Asia, Khokand and Merv were also captured afid soon 
the advance brought Russia to the fron)(iei8 of Afgha- 
nistan, which was a British sphere of influ^poe. 
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The outbreak of the Bolshevist revolution in 
Russia, in 1917, gave the subject peoples of the 
Caucasus an opportunity of asserting their rights to 
freedom by separating themselves from Russia and 
creating independent states. Particularly among the 
peoples of Daghestan, a renewed nationalist rising 
had taken place, this time under the guidance of 
Haider Bammate, an able leader gifted with consider* 
able diplomatic talents. In May 1918, four indepen- 
dent republics were created: Armenia, Georgia, 
Azerbaijan and North Caucasus. Armenia and 
Georgia were Chri.stian, and the two others, Azer^ 
baijan and North Caucasus (I^hestan and Circassia) 
were Muslim. North Caucasus, being particularly 
exposed, had to fight for their independence against 
the white armies of the counter-revolution, which 
wished to restore the Empire, an4 against the Com* 
munists, who after fallaaous promises of liberty and 
independence, finally subdual the insurgent pre^ 
vinces, subjecting them to a much heavier yoke than 
that of Tsarist times. The three republics of Trans- 
caucasia suffered the same fate shortly after. 

In 1921, the whole Caucasus was again under 
Russian domination/ In Central Asia, on the other 

1* The national govarnnencs the Caucadan republic feUoeml bf a 
oercatn number of their competriocis emigrated to Parts* and* during the 
intei'^arar decadeib direacd from the French capital chdr pcopaguida and 
cheir action mtsarJs a recovery of the iodependence of chair councry. Whlli 
they all purs^ a dngle and end, the political emlgntion of the 

CaucaMis upaa divided into two cunps vhicb lacliided* both of them* 
politicians firam the four republics. The one lad by the Georgian aociah 
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hand, the consolidation of Soviet authority was 
delayed by Enver Pasha, the powerful general, who 
was the Turkish Minister of War during the First 
World War. He put up a gallant defence and sought 
to establish an anti-Soviet Islamic state in Central 
Asia, until he was defeated and slain by the Bolshev- 
ists near the Afghan border, in August 1922. 

After its reattachment by force to Soviet Russia, 
Turkestan was divided into five Central Asian 
Republics^ Turkomanistan, Uzbekistan, Tadjikstan, 

democrats attached itself to the Second International and adopted a secretly 
hostile'attitude towards Islam. Their Muslim partners from Azerbaijan and 
North Caucasus associated themselves with thtm because of their weakness 
and for reasons of opportunity. The principal publication in French of this 
group was PromdtfUe, which appeared in Paris. 

The other movement, the leader of which was Haider Bammate, consider- 
ed that the Caucasus was not able to assure its independence against Russia 
with its own forces alone. He advised the Caucasians to turn resolutely 
towards their neighbours in the south and in the east : Turkey, the Arab 
States, Persia, and Afghanistan. The principal publication in French of this 
group was the monthly review, Le Cauease, This review appeared also in 
German, in Russian, in Georgian, in Armenian and, from time to time and 
under various titles, in Turkish. Two collections of articles appeared also in 
English under the title of The Caucasian Quartesly. The Muslim chiefs who 
were at the head of this movement looked upon the peoples of the vast 
Islamic world as the natural allies of the Caucasus, for over ahem, also, was 
suspended the peril of Russian Imperialism, seeking the command of the 
Straits, the eastern basin of the Mediterranean, with the port of Alexand- 
tetta, and of the Persian Gulf. In addition, the Muslim chiefs who were at 
the head of this movement, had not much confidence in the sincerity of 
their Georgian socialistic adversaries, a fact which was confirmed by later 
events. 


1. The Soviet regime russified the Turkish names of places in many 
regionaof what was formerly known as Western or Russian Turkestan* 
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Kazakstan, and Kirghizstan. Muslims form the great 
majority of their populations. 

Turkomanistan is bounded by the Caspian Sea 
on the west and by Persia on the south, with Afghan- 
istan as a south-eastern neighbour. Its capital is 
Poltarask (formerly Ashkabad), and there is a motor 
service between it and Meshed in Persia. Other im- 
portant cities in this province are Merv and Charuzui. 
The Turkomans have largely settled down as farmers 
and cattle-breeders. 

Uzbekistan comprises the former states of 
Bokhara and Khiva and the Kara Kalpak Socialist 
Soviet Republic. The present capital is Tashkent 
(population about 6,00,000), which is the seat of the 
University of Central Asia founded in 1923. Samar- 
kand, the ancient capital of Tamerlane, contains the 
famous Tilla-Karje Mosque, the Gur-Emir (Tamer- 
lane’s mausoleum, completed in 1400 A.D. by Ulug- 
Bek; Tamerlane's astronomer grandson, and a 
fifteenth-century observatory, recently restored. 
Other important cities -of a glorious Islamic past are 
Bokhara, the seat* of the famous Kaljan Mosque 
(eleventh •century), Khokand, Ferghana, and Khiva or 
Khwarazm, formerly the Khanate of Khiva. B o kh a ra 
is an important station on the Russian trans-Caspian 
railway. 

The country occupies the fertile delta of the 
Oxus i it oo n ******* tl*^ finest cotton lands of the 
Soviet U nion and this Oxus river whkh may be call* 
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ed the Soviet Nile is highly productive. The Uzbeks 
now-a-days largely cultivate cotton and grain. 

Tadjikstan lies between Bokhara on the west and 
the Kara Kirghiz territory, with Afghanistan as its 
southern neighbour. The capital is Stalinabad. The 
Tajiks belong to an old Iranian stock. 

Kazakstan, with parts of the former governor* 
ship of Turkestan, was admitted to the U.SS.R. in 
December, 1936. It comprises an area of about 
1,048,000 square miles with a population estimated at 
six million. Alma Ata is the capital. 

Kirghizstan was admitted to the U.S.S.R. in 1936 
and has a population of about 1,500,000 (Kirghiz and 
Uzbeks). Its capital is Frounze (formerly Pishpek). 

A new factor in the whole area of the Central 
Asian Republics is their steady industrialization, 
accompanied by the sapid growth of town population. 
New irrigation schemes, worked out by American 
engineers, have made large areas available for cotton- 
growing which is used to supply Russian textile 
industry. Mechanized agriculture has greatly increas- 
ed food production. Hydro-electric stations have 
been constructed and extensively operated. 

Near Kazan and below the confluence of the 
Kama and the Volga, are the remains of the Muslim 
town of Bolgary. In the far north of Russian central 
Asia, live the Muslim Yakuts, while in the Ural- 
Volga region, there are Muslim Tatar and Bashkiti 
groups. '' 
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With the outbreak of Bolshevik* revolution, the 
Muslims were the first community in Russia to openly 
and fearlessly oppose the Communist doctrine, which 
is incompatible with Islam. Like all other communi- 
ties in Soviet Russia, they were not exempt from 
religious persecutions. The Communists, when face 
to face with Islam, adopted a double policy. Extern- 
ally, they began, as early as 1920, to pose as “ Libera- 
tors ” of the oppressed oriental peoples from capitalist 
exploitation and European imperialistic colonization. 
Internally, towards the Muslims in the Soviet Union, 
they resorted to a systematic persecution and a pro* 
gressive closing and destruction of mosques, a dissolu- 
tion of religious congregations, a closing down of 
Quranic schools, and an expropriation of the great 
land properties of Muslims. There followed an active 
anti-religious propaganda, and a breaking up of the 
nationalist movements such as ther P^n-Turanian or 
Pan-Turkish. Furthermore, the pilgrimage to Mecca 
was prohibited, and any contact with the rest of the 
Islamic world barred. .The “ Godless Movement ** 
energetically worked for the destruction of religious 
beliefs throughout the Soviet Union, and preached 
atheism with vigour. In the Caucasus and in Central 
Asia, this movement met with the stubborn resistance 
and hostility of the Muslims. 

At the General Islamic Congress, held at Jeru- 
salem in December, 1931, a startling report was made 

1* Ffom die RtndeD wofd for **iiie|orlcy.** * Soviet** It'dM Rutdao 
word for • CounciL** 
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on the conditions of Muslims in Soviet Russia by 
lyadh Ishaqi, President of the Committee for Inde- 
pendence of the Muslims of the Volga and the Ural, 
who had gone into exile after the Revolution. This 
report gave an appalling picture of the wholesale per* 
secution and sufferings of the Muslims under the 
Communist regime. A similar report on the situation 
of the Muslims in the Caucasus was made by another 
Muslim representative. Said Shamil. 

Communist propaganda and anti-religious cam- 
paigns were intensified in Central Asia. Tashkent 
became the seat of the Central Asian bureau of the 
Communist party, and of the offices of the Pravaa of 
the Orient. . Communist slogans were plastered on 
the walls of the former Quranic schools and mosques 
of Bokhara. At Samarkand, the Bolshevists demolish- 
ed the minaret of the Great Mosque and erected in its 
place a huge statue of Lenin with the significant 
inscription : “ No more will the Muezzins call the 
Faithful from the top of the minarets but . . . 
Lenin.” 

The Komintern, before its official dissolution 
during the last War. endeavoured through indirect 
channels to influence the proletarian classes in the 
Muslim countries of the Middle East and North 
Africa. 

A short time before the Second World War, the 
Soviet Government, foreseeing the world conflict 
approaching and preparing very actively for die 
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eventual outbreak of hostilities in Europe, thought it 
expedient to diminish its strong pressure against the 
Muslims in the Soviet Union. The Moscow Govern- 
ment even sought in a certain measure a reconciliation 
by nominating as Grand Mufti, Abdul Rahman 
Rasulev, for the Muslim communities of the Volga and 
Ural territories. 

In the course of the Second World War, Russia 
mobilized about five million Muslims, of which more 
than sixty per cent perished, for the Russians placed 
them at the front in the most exposed positions, 
Sebastopol, Stalingrad, Berlin. This was a means to 
attain two ends at the same time : to utilize the most 
courageous units, where the military situation de- 
manded it, and to reduce, at the same time, as far as 
possible, those Muslim populations, least attached to 
their system. In fact, this war measure was in accord 
with the Soviet policy which considers the Muslim 
populations to be a potential revolutionary force, the 
annihilation of which would at the same time econo- 
mize the Slav race. More than 500,000 Muslims were 
made prisoner by the Germans, and most of them in 
the early phases of war with Russia. A great number 
of these surrendered voluntarily, trusting to the pro- 
paganda of the political emigrants from the Caucasus, 
Turkestan and the Crimea, who, betrayed by German 
promises, presented the Germans as favourable to the 
independence of their countries. In consequence of 
this propaganda, and out of hatred to the Communist 
system, the Muslim populations of the Crimea and of 
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that part of North Caucasus which was occupied by 
the Wehrmacht, welcomed the Germans as liberators. 

It will not escape notice that there was nothing 
treacherous in the attitude of these Muslim popula- 
tions, of different race, religion, language, culture, 
and morals from their Slav masters. Their attitude 
was dictated, not by a sympathy with the Nazis but 
by the hope of recovering independence of their 
homelands, for they had never acquiesced in the loss 
of their freedom. 

Yet the Soviet Government had the intention 
of avenging itself for this attitude. Several months 
after the end of war, it took the draconian measure of 
suppressing the republics of the Crimea, of Kabarda- 
Balkaria, and of Tchechentsia-lngouchia. The Rus- 
sians imposed a terrible fate on their Muslim popula- 
tions of about one million, which were deported, 
including women, old men and children, and dispersed 
in the remote regions of Russia. This collective 
deportation, inflicted by Soviet methods, has involved 
an appalling loss of life, wealth and happiness. 

It is to be noted that in the case of the republics 
of Tchechentsia-lngouchia, the population of which 
amounted before the war to about 700,000, the 
Soviet measures were all the more arbitrary and un- 
just, fur the German troops never reached these 
territories. The real motive was to make an end of 
the Muslim population in the oil region of Grozny, 
the second in importance after Baku, and to rejdace 
them by Mujiks, devoted to the Soviet regime. 
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MUSLIMS IN CHINA 

According to the latest estimates, the Muslims in 
China number about fifty million,* and of these, at 
least half, are concentrated in the North-West and 
other large provinces of the periphery : Sinkiang or 
Chinese Turkestan, Mongolia, and Manchuria (Man- 
chukuo). Large Muslim groups are also met with in 
the provinces of China proper, mainly, in Kansu, 
Shensi, Ninghsia, Yunnan, Hopeh (Peking). Szechuan, 
and Kiangsu (Shanghai, Nanking) 

As to the density of population, there is a clear 
majority of Muslims in the exterior provinces of 
China ; and, in China proper, there are 53 per cent 
Muslims in Shensi and Kansu, and 42 per cent in 
Yunnan. In the dominantly Muslim regions, the 
atmosphere is distinctly that of an Islamic country. 
Tlie provinces with the least density of Muslim popu- 
lation are those of south-eastern China along the 
coast. Generally speaking, the Muslim populations 
in China, as well as thf ir proportion in regard to the 
density of the population, diminish progressively 
from the north-west to the south-east. This is also 
indicated by the number of mosques in China, whi^ 
amounts to a total of about 42375 mosques, their 
distribution following the same curve as the density 
of population, and thus the smallest number oi 
mosques is found in the south-east and along the 
coast. 

1 Vfc— tir Almmtc 19<6. 
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Islam had very early been introduced into China 
about the middle of the seventh century. The Arabs 
who were intrepid seafarers sailed their ships through 
the Straits between Malaya and Sumatra up the coast 
of Cochin-China to China proper. They established 
trading centres and even settlements in some of the 
southern cities of China, and began to teach the 
Islamic faith to their Chinese neighbours, and build 
mosques. Under the tolerant rulers of the T’ang 
Dynasty (618-907), Islam rapidly penetrated by land 
routes through the Turks of the north-west. Traders, 
mullas, embassies, and warriors brought Islam from 
Arabia, Persia, and Turkestan, and the T’ang emperors 
formed dose ties with the caliphate to the west. 
Especially in the ninth century, when vast hordes of 
Ouigour Turks (whose great leader Seljuke had not 
yet been born) were summoned to the aid of the 
T’ang court to suppress rebellion, Islam Brmly estab- 
lished itself in China. Following their success, many 
of the Ouigours were rewarded with titles and great 
estates and settled in the north<^est and in Szechuan 
and Yunnan, and, as a result of these vast Turkish and 
Tatar settlements, the north-west possessed a greater 
percentage of Muslims than elsewhere in the country. 
Like the T’ang Dynasty, the Mongol Emperors of 
China were humane and preserved Chinese culture. 

Over a period of centuries, the Muslims strongly 
resisted Chinese absorption, since, with them, religion 
is a dedding factor in their culture, politics, and 
economy. In the nineteenth century, they made two 
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great bids for powers : one in Yunnan, where Tu 
Weihsiu for a time set up an Islamic kingdom and 
proclaimed himself Sultan Suleiman ; and the second, 
in 1S64, when Muslims seized conttol of all the north- 
west and even invaded Hupeh. The latter rebellion 
was put down after a campaign lasting eleven years. 
Since then, there have been sporadic uprisings again.<t 
Chinese rule. The most serious recent rebellion 
occurred in 1928, when a family of Muslim generals 
named the Wu-Ma, or “Five Ma”, acquired a great 
influence and power in the North-West, in the 
1930’s. 

Theoretically, the Chinese Government considers 
the Hiu or Musiim.people one of the five great races 
of China : the Han (Chinese), Man (Manchu), Mtog 
(Mongol), Hui (Muslim), and Tsang (Tibetan). But 
most Chinese seem to deny Muslim racial separateness, 
and the Chinese o65cial attitude towards the Miislims 
seems to be that they arc considered a “religious 
minority ” but not a “ national minority. In reality, 
the claims of the Mflslims in China to the right to 
nationhood are analogous to those of the Muslims of 
India ; in both cases, cultural and moral unity as well 
as group solidarity arc put before and above racial 
consciousness. In both cases, the Muslim claims have 
a substantial basis in fact and history. 

The Muslims occupy in China various positions 
in society, but they have a special preference for a 
military career, and they have always supplied China 
with able generals and numerous and courageous 
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troops. They retain, almost exclusively, certain pro- 
fessions, such as inn-keepers, horse-dealers, dealers in 
cattle, butchers, camel-drivers. Particularly in the 
west of China, they are established as farmers, 
labourers, artisans, small retail dealers, boatmen. 
Even in Honan, Nganhoy, and Kiangsu, many Muslims 
are met with in the country. Nevertheless, in the 
east, they are settled in large numbers in cities such 
as Nanking and Shanghai, for commerce. 

In China proper, the Muslims speak Chinese, 
being in great majority of Chinese extraction, with the 
exception of some islets of Turco- Mongolian dialect 
in Kansu. But Arabic remains always the language 
of religion. Many persons know certain passages of 
the Quran in Arabic by heart, many can read Arabic 
practically, but few understand it. They like to have 
the Arabic inscriptions noticed, and are proud of their 
cleanliness and of their bathing places, adjoining the 
mosques. A great effort is being attempted at 
present to give to the Arabic language a more im- 
portant place in the Muslim community. Besides 
Arabic, Persian and Turkish are met with particularly 
in the west and the south-west. Muslims have for 
centuries intermarried with the Chinese. Any Chi- 
nese who marries a Muslim woman must not only 
adopt the Islamic faith, but also be adopted into a 
Muslim family, with the result that the children tend 
to grow up regarding themselves as a community 
quite distinct from the Chinese. 
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During the past two decades, a notable intellectual 
stirring and an increase in the cultural activities of 
the Chinese Muslims have taken place. Everywhere, 
even among the small scattered groups in the country, 
the Muslims maintain and foster a lively sentiment 
of solidarity. Very numerous associations have, of 
late, been formed, some of which are devoted to local 
interests ; others are rather more universal and pursue 
religious, cultural, social aims. Some of these may 
be cited : Association of Chinese Muslims for the 
Welfare of the Fatherland, Service Group for War- 
time, the Society of the Pure Truth, Association of 
Muslim Youth, Sino-Muslim Cultural Association. 
Association for Muslim Progress in China. This 
latter organization, as well as the Association for the 
Education of Chinese Muslims, are active in founding 
training schools and colleges, from which educated 
imams and preachers in the mosques graduate, and 
they also seek to develop Islamic literature and to 
di£Fuse the Muslim press. Meetings are held to pro- 
mote the translation of the meaning of the Quran 
into the spoken Chinese language and to diffuse tracts 
concerning Islam. A lively interest is displayed in 
general Islamic history, which is becoming more widely 
read. The Muslim press has developed rapidly, and 
there are some eightyhve journals or reviews pub- 
lished and widely circulated. 

Great efforts have been recently made to create 
bilingual Muslim schools : Chinese- Arabic. The 
most important among these are the training colleges 
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of Peking and Shanghai, which send their Chinese 
graduates to Egypt to study at Al-Azhar University 
at Cairo and then afterwards return to China as 
professors. There are several secondary colleges and a 
great number of primary schools in different Chinese 
provinces, many mosques, having a school annexed to 
them. Arabic as well as the Quran and the principles 
of the Islamic religion are taught. With the object 
of encouraging the education of Chinese Muslims, the 
Chinese Government introduced courses in Arabic and 
Persian in the Chinese universities, in 1938. 

The Muslims in China are eagerly establishing 
and strengthening their contact with the rest of the 
Islamic world. The pilgrimage to Mecca is an ambi- 
tion of all, and is frequently realized by rich men and 
ahuns (imams). To them All-Islam rather than Pan- 
Hunism is the ideal. 

Throughout the late war and in spite of foreign 
intrigues, the Chinese Muslims proved to be faithful 
patriots, representing an importapt element from 
the military point of view, giving a valuable md 
in the national struggle against Japan. A Muslim 
general, Pe-Tchongsi, distinguished himself and became 
a very close military co-worker of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek since the beginning of the Sino- 
Japanese War. 

Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan has recently been 
once more in the news. This province lying along 
the Sino-Russian border, includes Zungaria and 
Chinese Tatary, and its chief centres are Kashgar, 
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Urumchi, Yarkand, and Khotan. It is a country 
which, for some two thousand years, was a play- 
ground for Asiatic conquering powers. Kashgar, 
which has a predominantly Muslim population of 
about 100,000, occupies the largest fertile oasis in 
Chinese Turkestan and is an important trading 
centre. The population of Sinkiang reflects the 
racial intermingling of different tribes. Among these, 
the Kazak tribe, who are largely Muslim, attempted 
in 1944 to set up an independent state known as the 
East Turkestan Republic and they created their own 
capital at Ining. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
visited Urumche, the old capital, in^the autumn of 
1945, and, as a result of the negotiations which took 
place on that occasion, a compromise was reached. 
The Kazaks accepted autonomy rather than complete 
separation from China, and the Chinese Government 
put forward a programme granting constitutional 
reform and a large measure of self-rule within the 
province. It is perhaps significant that the Soviet 
Consular authorities were reported to have assisted in 
bringing about the agreement and its final ratification 
in June 1946. Sinkiang, as a whole, has valuable 
natural resources -especially oil, and its future is very 
promising. 

The Islamic world today is not only united in 
sentiment, but also in its determination for action ; an 
action of constituting a united front of free lands, 
with no hostile or aggressive intentions, but with the 
firm will to oppose any foreign invasion or interference 
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in what are purely Islamic a£Fairs. It is beyond doubt 
that a strong and emancipated Islamic world would 
help to establish order and security in a vast and vital 
area of the globe. 
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ISLAM AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

Among the religions of the world, Islam is the 
one which affects international affairs most, for, aside 
from its universality, it is at the same time a spiritual 
force, a social and a political system, and it also possesses 
a religious conception of nationality. The laws and 
social customs of Islam, as we have already seen, affect 
the daily life, government, policy an^ business of the 
Muslim peoples, and therefore, hostile movements may 
easily be aroused if Muslims feel that the power of 
their religion be attacked. 

This is one of the reasons for the importance oi 
Islamic problems in international politics, particularly 
in regard to those western Powers, whose subjects 
include many Muslim populations. Foremost among 
these colonial empires ace Great Britain, France and 
Hollands Another important reason is the lively 
solidarity of the Muslim peoples, comparable to that 
of a living organism: if an organ becomes inflamed, the 
rest of the organism readily responds with fever and 
restlessness. Likewise, events which arose feeling in 
any part of the Islamic world, have immediate re* 
percussions in all other parts. 

Again, a glance at the map of the Islamic world 
ahows that numerous Muslim peoples live in regums 
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of prime strategical and geographical importance. 
This is true of the Mediterranean Sea from its 
western portals, along the entire coast of North 
Africa and the Eastern Mediterranean basin, the 
shores of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles, the Suez 
Canal, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, including 
the Middle Eastern land bridge uniting three conti- 
nents. Thus, vital sea routes of communication and 
world trade, which go from the west to the far-east, 
land-routes which lead from the north to the south, 
as well as essential junctures in air communications, 
pass through the lands of Islam. 

But it is also in the Middle East, the centre of the 
Islamic world, that the clash of imperialisms and the 
conflict of the essential interests and multiple influ- 
ences of the world Powers are to be met with. Since 
France and Italy have suffered an eclipse in the 
Mediterranean, as an outcome of the late war, and 
since the Middle East has, according to recent findings, 
become one of the world’s great oil reserves — probab- 
ly the richest— the main contending Powers in that 
vital area today are Great Britain, the United States 
and Russia. Owin| to territorial conflicts, rival 
influences, economic and strategic interests, the Middle 
East, that key position to world power, is becoming 
of paramount importance for the future of inter- 
national relations. 

Yet another basic fact of far-reaching influence 
upon world affairs is the tremendous and rapid evolu- 
tion of the Islamic countries. After centuries of 
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apathy and apparent immobility, the Muslim peoples 
are today in a state of political and social upheaval ; 
they are regaining the lost time. The course of 
events, since the end of war, furnishes an ample 
proof of the rapid and sweeping change that is taking 
place in the lands of Islam. Syria and Lebanon, 
Persia, Palestine, Egypt, India, Turkey, Indonesia, 
and even the remote Chinese Turkestan in the 
East and Morocco in the West, all have been — and 
many of them are still — in the prominent headlines. 
Their problems involve issues which stand high 
among the unsolved and urgent problems of the post- 
war world. The major events that ^re occurring in 
the Islamic world as well as the big stakes of the 
powers in Islamic politics, therefore, influence the 
developing international situation immensely. 
Furthermore, they determine the policy which each 
of the contending Powers adopts towards the Muslim 
peoples. 

Great Britain, the largest colonial Empire of the 
world, considers that no* factor is more essential for 
her status as a world Power than her strength, 
prestige and influence in the Middle East. Her diplo- 
matic representations and activities in that region 
are today more developed and more intense than 
ever before in her Imperial history. But she now 
fully recognizes that all forms of domination by force 
and of colonial tutelage are Utterly exposed by the 
Muslims and that they must give way to a genuine 
partnership and co^peraticxi between allies. Realiz- 
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ing that the Arabs are determined to achieve full 
political freedom and independence, Great] Britain has 
adopted an attitude of general friendliness towards 
the Arab League, which has banded togther seven 
Arab sovereign States. This new attitude towards 
the Arab world is easy to grasp at a time when 
Russian influence is making itself felt over all western 
Asia. It is in Britain’s interest that the Arabs 
should be well-disposed towards her. The British, 
therefore, are making steady efforts to repair the 
damage done to Anglo- Arab relations in the past. 

The Arab League is steadily widening the scope 
of its activities, prominent among which are the 
resistance to Zionist expansion, and the establishment 
of a powerful union of all the Arab States from 
Morocco* to the Persian Gulf. The League, there- 
fore, strongly advocates the independence of Libya, 
of Tunisia, of Algeria, of Morocco, and, indeed, of all 
other Arab lands, which, upon achieving political 
freedom, should join the League as sovereign members. 
Furthermore, the League has extended its influence 
in the Islamic world beyond the frontiers of the 
Arab East, having been the first sovereign political 
body to recognize the independence of Indonesia.* 

1. The Leigue recently reauetted France to set free the famous Moroccan 
Chief, Amir Muhammad Abdul Karim, exiled to the Island of Reunion, at the 
end of the Riff campaign. It also back^ the Tunisian demand for the return 
to the throne of the exiled patriotic Monarch, Sidi Muhammad aUMunsif* 

2 At the end of 1946, not long after the Cheribon agreement, ths relations 
between the Dutch and the Indonesians were again strained. The Dutch, 
who wanted to retain an Important economic and military control over the 
East Indies, brought military reinforcements to their garrisons there. This 
aroused ^rious fears among the Indonesians who considered these reinforce* 
ments a danger to the hidonestan Republic, and'renewed fighting bcdke out 
between the Republican Army and the Dutch troops. 
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The latest attempt by the British Government 
to solve the Palestine question by negotiations was 
the holding of a Palestine Conference which opened 
in London on September 10. 1946, in the presence of 
delegates of the seven Arab States of the Arab 
League. But the Conference was attended by neither 
Jews nor Palestinian Arabs. After several meetings 
of the British and the Arab delegations, at which the 
Arabs presented a plan for the future of Palestine, 
the Conference was adjourned until January 1947. 

Meantime, the twenty-second World Zionist 
Congress met in Basle, Switzerland, early in Decem- 
ber, 1946, and was presided over by Dr. Weizmann. 
The political discussions in the Congress reaffirmed 
the Jewish policy on Palestine. As to the question 
whether Jewish representatives would take part in 
the resumed London Conference on Palestine, or not, 
David Ben-Gurion, Chairman of the Jewish Agency 
Executive and leader of the Palestine Labour Federa- 
tion — the strongest Jewish political party in Palestine 
— outlined the Jewish ^demands which the Zionists 
will press at any conference they attend. These are : 
Zionist control over immigration ; the Zionist build- 
ing-up of the " desolate parts of Palestine" ; and, the 
creation of an “ independent Judea in Palestine.” 

As for the Arab plan for Palestine, it seeks the 
establishment, within the next two years, of an 
independent Palestinian State, deriving its authority 
from a constitution which would prohibit Jewish 
immigration, maintain existing land transfer restric* 
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tions, and confine the Jews to a representation in the 
State Legislature of one-third of its total members. 
It thus represents the logical continuation of the 1939 
White Paper policy. 

The plan envisages the establishment, by the 
High Commissioner, of a Provisional Government in 
Palestine, consisting of seven Arabs and three Jews, 
to which all executive and legislative authority would 
be transferred. This Government would undertake 
the preparation of an electoral register, which would 
be followed by the election of a'Constituent Assembly 
of 60 members. The Assembly would debate and 
consider the draft constitution presented to it by the 
Government. Both Government and Assembly, in 
drafting and considering the constitution, would be 
bound by directives issued by the High Commissioner. 

With the constitution adopted, Parliamentary 
elections would be held, and the first Head of the 
State appointed. The mandate would be ended, and 
a treaty of alliance concluded in respect to British- 
Palestinian relations. The assumption of powers by 
the Head of the Palestine State shoiild take place not 
later than December 31, 1948 ; during the transitional 
period, the High Commissioner would retain a power 
of veto. 

During the conference, the Arabs suggested to 
the British delegation the holding of an international 
conference to discuss the world problem of Jewish 
refugees. 
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Meanwhile, the evil story of high tension in 
Palestine has taken in ominous turn, owing to conti- 
nuous Jewish terrorism which, at the time of writing, 
has shown no signs of abatement. Bomb outrages 
and other acts of violence in Palestine continued to 
grow in number and brutality, perpetrated by the 
Irgun Zwai Leumi and Stern gangs. 

On the other hand, the Palestine Arabs, under 
the spiritual leadership of Al-Haj Amin al-Husseini, 
Mufti of Jerusalem, who has taken up residence 
at Alexandria as a political refugee,^ have been 
chagrined by the fact that the Arab States were not 
at the moment to bring the Palestine problem before 
the United Nations, and uneasy because of the 
seemingly interminable trouble in Palestine.* 

1. Al'Haj Amin al-Hutteini, the guiding chief of the Arabi in Palettln€» 
fled from hia country in 1937 after the Arab uprising. In which he had 
played a great part; after a stay in Lebanon he moved to Iraq wbtfa ha 
remained until 1941- After Rashid All’s revolt, the Mufti escaped to Pacsla 
and later to Germany via Italy. After the German collapse, he surrendered 
to the French authorities He featured on the Yugoslav list of war criminals 
on the ground that he had taken* part in raising Balkan Muslim troops for 
incorporation in the German army, but he was dropped from the list for 
fear of serious repercussions in the Islamic world Though under police 
surveiUaiice In a villa near Paris, the Mufti was free to move about in 
France. In June 1946, he escaped to Egypt, where he was received as a 
welcome guest. 

2 The leaders of the Palestine Arabs, who regularly confer with the 
Mufti, planned to have their own private army u a counter to the 2Uonisc*s 
Haganah- The tiro Arab youth organbations : al'NajJade and oLPntiiwwflh 
^founded by Jaaali al-Husseini, one of the Arab leaders who were allowed to 
return to Palestine after several years’ exile in Rhodesia), were wdhied Into 
one, bttt the British authocicies banned the uniforms and insigna of this 
combined ocganlmtlon. 
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In the background of the Palestine trouble are 
the clashing interests of the Big Three. Though 
through the years, Great Britain has been the genuine 
friend of the Zionists, she cannot at the present 
time lightly antagonize the Arab world. Her policy, 
therefore, has been to seek a solution in strife-torn 
Palestine by means of a compromise which would 
protect her Imperial interests and “ life-lines” and be 
acceptable to both the Arabs and the Jews. 

As for the United States, President Truman has 
repeatedly urged that steps should be taken, at the 
earliest possible moment, to admit 100,000 Jewish 
refugees into Palestine. Early in October 1946, he 
issued from the White House a statement regretting 
the adjournment of the Palestine Conference and 
supporting Jewish immigration to Palestine, as well as 
proposals of the Jewish Agency for the creation of a 
viable Jewish State, in control of its own immigration 
and economic policies in Palestine. Again, when he 
received on October 15, a communication from King 
Ibn Saud, in which the fear was expressed that the 
Palestine Jews might use force and violence in the 
carrying out of aggressive schemes against neighbour- 
ing Arab countries. President Trumiui replied reaffir- 
ming his belief that at least 100,000 Jews should be 
admitted to Palestine immediately. He rejected the 
contention that such action was in fact hostile to the 
Arab people. As for the charge that the present 
Unit^ States Government’s attitude contradicted 
previous American policy, Mr. Truman reminded the 
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King that since the end 9 f the First World War, the 
people of the United States had supported the concept 
of a Jewish national home in Palestine. 

Yet there was a domestic ^tting for President 
Truman’s statements. Then he insisted, in the face 
of Arab resentment and of British objections, that 
100,000 Jews be let into Palestine at once, and declared 
himself in support of the Zionist policy, he probably 
had an eye on the Zionist led vote of the American 
Jewry. The Palestine question, by becoming the 
price of a Jewish vote, could enter American politics 
in such a way as to influence an entire national 
election in the United States. 

As for Russia which is striving towards a progres* 
sive penetration in the Middle East, she has carefully 
avoided a declaration in support of Zionism, since she 
is in favour of the assimilation of the Jews in their 
countries of residence.^ She has posed as the champion 
of the nationalistic movements of liberation of the 
Middle Eastern peoples from foreign capitalist imperi- 
alisms. It is significant that the Moscow redio, of 
late, has been developing charges and criticisms against 
Anglo-Saxon policy towards the Arab States in 
terms such as these : • “ The British troops are still 
stationed in Arab territory, and the British and the 
Americans are seeking in various ways to determine 

1. Rtmla had gnaced the Jews the suconomoiis legioa oi Birobld|«B 
in Soviet Siberia, as a fubsctcuce Zion. Bor Dr. Chaim Wcisanan* IkasidenC 
of the World Zionist OiipiaiaatioOf protested unequivocally : “ It Is perfectly 
useless to offer the Jews a substitute for Palestine.** 
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the future of the Arab countries. The small Arab 
States are at stake. The Arabs must now choose 
between the ' yoke of a military and imperialistic 
coalition and the fight against slavery’. They have 
understood that they are not only concerned with 
Palestinian matters or with Jewish immigration. 
They are concerned with nothing less than a general 
liberation from mandates and every kind of coloniza* 
tion ; with a withdrawal of foreign troops and the 
suppression of every kind of interference in their 
internal affairs; desirous as they are to see their 
countries at last independent in fact, for, otherwise, 
the Arab interests are doomed to be once more 
sacrificeddn the fight which “the imperialistic Powers 
are carrying on with the intention of securing for 
^emselves the domination of the Near East.” 

• Besides, at the United Nations Assembly in New 
York, in November 1946, Russia demanded that 
Britain either grant Palestine her independence or 
place this territory under the trusteeship of the Unit* 
ed Nations. The Russian delegate Novikov, in a 
speech before the Assembly’s trusteeship committee, 
declajred that the fate of Palestine had been “left 
suspended.” “ An attempt by tfate British Government 
to solve the question of Palestine by negotiations 
with the United States Government as well as 
with Arab and Jewish representatives . apart from 
the United Nations, does not correspond to the prin> 
dples of the Charmr.” 
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Russia also backed Syria and Lebanon in their 
dispute with France and Great Britain after the end of 
the late war. A FrancO'British agreement was made 
under which the French evacuation of the Levant 
was not to be completed before April 1947. But fol- 
lowing upon Russian diplomatic intervention and 
support of the national demands uf Syria and Lebanon, 
evacuation was speeded up, and it was agreed that all 
French units should withdraw by August 1946. 

Another move in Russia's drive for influence in 
the Arab world was her friendly attitude towards the 
national aspirations of Egypt with whom she had 
established diplomatic relations in 1943. During the 
political agitation which beset Egypt at the beginning 
of 1946, when the Egyptians were urgent in demand- 
ing the revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty and 
the withdrawal of British troops from the country, the^ 
Soviet Ambassador at Cairo publicly expressed Russia'si 
full sympathy with the Egyptian cause. 

In her efforts at penetration and interference in 
Middle Eastern affairs, Soviet Russia claimed, as did 
the Holy Russia of the Tsars, to be the protector of 
the Orthodox Church throughout the world. Since 
the war-time reconciliation of the Soviet Government 
and the Russian Orth^x Church, headed by Patri- 
arch Sergius of Moscow, Russia has worked out a vast 
scheme to reunite the Orthodox of the world under 
Soviet auspices. The journeys of Patriarch Alexei of 
Moscow to I^estine and of Metropolitan Nicolas, 
who accompanied him, to Egypt, in 1945, established 
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contacts with the ecclesiastical heads of the oriental 
Christians. Particular interest was shown in the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople, to which, in theory, all 
other Patriarchs owe loyalty. When the newly 
elected Patriarch Maximos was enthroned in Istanbul 
in 1946, the Soviet Consul-General was present on 
behalf of the Soviet Ambassador. Moreover, in 
order to win the support of the Russian Orthodox 
communities in Palestine, Orthodox Archbishop 
Gregory of Leningrad undertook a journey to 
Jerusalem in December 1946. The Russian plans 
have been also warmly supported by the autonomous 
Church of Armenia, and the Armenian Patriarch in 
Jerusalem, Gureh II, has openly aligned himself with 
the Russians. Like the Russian Orthodox themselves, 
he is a bitter opponent of the Papacy, which is regard- 
ed as the redoubtable enemy of the Oriental 
Christian Churches. 

Since Egypt is the strongest, the most advanced, 
and the decisive power among the seven States of the 
Arab League,^ the outcome of the recent Anglo- 
Egyptian negotiations has been anxiously awaited 
throughout the Arab world. The Egyptians demanded 
the immediate withdrawal of all the British forces in 
Egypt and the incorporation, of the Sudan into Egypt. 
The British understood the necessity of conciliating 
the legitimate aspirations of Egypt as a sovereign State 
with the new policy of Imperial security, which the 

1. Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Tranaiocdan and Yemen. 
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international situation obliged the British Govern- 
ment to elaborate. 

Finally, after prolonged negotiations in Egypt, 
followed in October 1946 by Anglo-Egyptian talks in 
London, the British plan agreed to the full evacua’ 
tion of Egypt within three years. As for the 
relationship of Great Britain and Egypt to the 
Sudan, the British Government did not contemplate 
any change in the existing status and administration 
of that country. In this territory of immense strate- 
gic importance, the British had no intention of sur- 
rendering military or administrative control. British 
strategists seem to be reorienting to a global defence 
of the British Empire, centred on the Indian Ocean 
and envisaging a military girdle around Central 
Africa. The Sudan would then form the northern- 
most link in a prospective Nigeria-Kenya chain of 
defence. 

As has been hinted in the preceding chapter, 
Persia is once more the scene of antagonistic foreign 
forces; and her unity. has been seriously menaced 
by extraneous manoeuvres. The rival interests and 
the contrary influences of Russia and Great Britain 
have been expressed by the voices of the Northern 
and Southern provinces of Persia respectively. By 
the middle of September 1946, a general tribal upris- 
ing occurred in ^uthern Iran, bordering the Persian 
Gulf. The most powerful of these tribes, the Qashqai 
and the Bakhtiari were the prime movers in the 
revolt, although a number of smaller tribes in the 
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south were associated with them. The area involved 
in the revolt was the whole of the large province of 
Pars, which has for its capital the ancient city of 
Shiraz. 

The movement itself was a reaction to the crea- 
tion of an autonomous province of Azerbaijan in 
Northern Persia, under Soviet influence. Since the 
early months of 1946, when Azerbaijan obtained 
concessions from the Central Government, much has 
been heard from other provinces of demands for 
similar treatment. Thus the movement in the north 
provoked parallel reactions in the south ; and people 
in Khuzistan, Pars, and Isfahan, began to clamour for 
similar privileges. The rebelling tribes in the south 
demanded autonomy for the province of Pars, the dis- 
missal by the central Tehran Government of pro- 
Russian Tudeh Party ministers and the closing of the 
pro-Russian party headquarters in southern Persia. 

In dealing with this situation, Mr. Qavam es- 
Sultaneh, the Persian Prime Minister, preferred to 
come to a peaceful understanding with the southern 
tribes rather than quell their revolt by the force of 
arms. An accord was concluded, and the three Tudeh 
Phrty ministers, whom the Prime Minister had taken 
into his Cabinet in August 1946 to placate Russia, re- 
signed. With them went the Labour and Propaganda 
Minister, Prince Pirouz, who became Persia’s Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow. Purthermore, the province of Pars 
was granted an autonomy similar to ^t of Azerbai- 
jan in the north. But now again the northon 
provinces have become the scat of fsesh agitation. 
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When the Soviet Army evacuated Azerbaijan dur- 
ing the spring of 1946, an oil agreement between Russia 
and Persia was negotiated, giving Russia a controlling 
voice in the exploitation of northern Iranian oil6elds. 
As the Iranian Majlis had at that time become func* 
tionless, Russia demanded a new Majlis, to approve 
the oil pact, alluded to in the preceding copter. 
Premier Qavam es*Sultaneh agreed, but he insisted 
that the elections throughout Persia, including 
Azerbaijan, should be supervised by the Tehran 
Government troops in order to secure a free and im- 
partial verdict at the polls. 

But the authorities of the semi-autonomous 
Azerbaijan refused to permit the extension to that 
province of the measures designed to supervise the 
elections, including the dispatch of Government 
troops to Azerbaijan ; and besides, Jaafar Pishevari, 
former “ Premier ” of autonomous Azerbaijan, incited 
the local population to "fight to the last man in 
defence of their liberties.” 

Confronted with such a serious dispute, the 
Persian Prime Minister notified the Security Council, 
of the United Nations of his intention to dispatch 
troops into Azerbaijan, as into other provinces, to 
ensure that there was no intimidation at the elections. 
At the same time be informed the Security Council 
that the Soviet Ambassador at Tehran had disap^ 
proved this action. 

Early in December 1946, before moving detach- 
ments of the Persian Army north waad into Azerbaijan, 
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the Persian Premier probably furnished satisfactory 
assurances to the Soviet Union of his respect both 
for the agreement over oil and for the system of 
local autonomy now enjoyed by Azerbaijan. When 
the advancing troops entered Azerbaijan, the dissident 
faction made only a token resistance before its leader, 
Pishevari, fled across the border into Russian Azerbai- 
jan, and the responsible local authorities, including 
Dr. Javid, Governor-General of Azerbaijan, welcomed 
the troops and acclaimed the downfall of the trouble- 
makers. 

The policy which Qavam es-Sultaneh has skil- 
fully pursued has been guided by the primary aim of 
maintaining the territorial integrity of Persia and the 
unity of the Persian nation, by means of a neutraliza- 
tion of the rival foreign actions. Yet, under the 
heavy impact of opposing forces, and owing to the' 
lack of sufficient central power and authority, Persia 
is still in a state of unstable equilibrium which, as 
things stand at the moment, is hard to maintain. 

Another illustration of the sharp divergence 
between the interests of the world Powers in an 
Islamic country is provided by the problem of “ the 
Straits," by which is meant the passage between the 
filack Sea and the Mediterranean. This historic 
problem is of vital importance for Turkey and an 
international issue as well. The old Russian drive 
for an outlet to the warm seas has been pursued by 
the Soviets as one of the permanent ambitions of 
Russian foreign policy. 
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After the first world war, the new " anti-impe> 
rialist" Soviet Russia concluded a treaty with Turkey 
in March 1921, which decided that the future of 
Transcaucasia, except Kars — which the Turks kept — 
should lie with Moscow. And this same peace treaty 
laid the grounds for entirely new relations between 
the Turkey of Mustapha Kemal and the Soviet 
Russia of Lenin, who had always denounced the 
aggressive designs of Tsarist imperialism and preached 
“ the liberation of Asiatic peoples from the thrall of 
the West." The Treaty of Lausanne, concluded 
between Turkey and the Western Powers, left the 
Dardanelles and the Bosphorus to Turkey, but demi- 
litarized them under international supervision. 

At the Montreux Convention of 1936, signed by 
nine countries, including Russia, the International 
Straits Commission, set up under the Treaty of 
Lausanne, was abolished and Turkey was permitted 
to remilitarize the Straits. With her sovereignty 
over the Straits restored, Turkey has been, since 
1936, the sole guardian of the Dardanelles and the 
Bosphorus. But Russia, persistently demanding an 
unhampered outlet into the Mediterranean, viewed 
with dissatisfaction the regime of the Straits as covered 
by the Montreux Convention. However, the Russo- 
Turkish friendship, which was the purpose of the 
1921 treaty, may be said to have lasted until 1939. ’ 

Whereas Britain, Turkey’s most dangerous enemy 
between 1914 and 1923, has become her ally and 
supporter in 1939-1946. In the Second World War, 
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in which Turkey was neutral, the Soviet Government 
reverted to the traditional hostile policy of Tsarist 
Russia, in regard to Turkey. Since 1940, the Soviets 
have been encouraging Armenian nationalism and the 
ancient plan of a Greater Armenia, claiming the 
annexation of an adjoining Turkish region. Later, the 
Soviet Government laid an official claim to the Turkish 
regions of Kars and Ardahan. 

Tension in Turco-Russian relations became 
marked since the U. S. S. R. denounced in 1945 the 
treaty of friendship between the two countries, and 
subsequent Russian suggestions for its renewal, which 
included a demand for a rectification of the Eastern 
frontier of Turkey in fa\’our of Russia. The “ libe- 
ration *’ of small nationalities has been the ideological 
foundation behind Russia’s drive into the Middle 
East. Thus the creation of an autonomous province 
of Azerbaijan in Northern Persia, the claims for 
the annexation of the Kars and Ardahan regions, the 
demands for the annexation of a Turkish territory 
along the Black Sea to Soviet Georgia, and the spon- 
soring of the creation of an autonomous “Kurd 
Republic,” ^ whose main territory would be located in 

1. Approximately 15 million Kurds live in Turkey, over one million in 
Persia^ 500.000 in iraa, 20,000 in Syria and 80/XX) in the Soviet Union. 
Wh-n the war ended in 1945, ana an anti'Turklsh attitude began to 
dominate Soviet poliqr, the national aspirations of the Kurds gained Soviet 
encouragement and support, as a ** progressive movement.” During the 
Soviet^Iranian conflict of early 1946, armed groups of Kurds took part in 
the agitation in Iranian Aseihaijan and in the demonstrations of the 
Russian-sponsored Tudeh F^rty. The aij|tonomou8 ” Kurdish State” for 
which the Kurdish nationalists clamour, would take over territory now 
merged in Turkey, Syria, Iraq and Iran. Only Soviet Russia could benefit 
from the creation of su^ a Smte. 
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present-day Turkey and Iraq, are all features of the 
same political picture the promotion of Russian 
expansion into the Arab world, the encirclement and 
isolation of Turkey, and the consolidation of Russia’s 
position as a Mediterranean power. When the 
Soviet-Turkish conflict became acute in 1946, Turkey 
became the object of lively attacks in the Soviet press 
and on Moscow radio. Besides Russian claims to 
Turkish areas on the borders of Transcaucasia and 
criticisms as regards Turkish behaviour during the 
late war, forthright demands were advanced tor the 
revision of the Montreux Convention. In two suc- 
cessive Notes to Turkey, the Soviet Government 
demanded a new treaty, making the Straits the exclu- 
sive concern of the four countries on the Black See — 
Turkey, Russia and Russia s satellites, Bulgaria and 
Rumania. Russia, furthermore, asked to share with 
Turkey the defence of the Dardanelles. In the 
Turkish reply to the two Soviet Notes— in August 
and in October 1946 — Turkey rejected the Soviet 
demands but expressed itself willing to attend a 
conference with Soviet Russia, the United States, 
Britain and France, together with other signatories — 
eTfliiding Japan — to secure a revision of the Montreux 
Convention. But she refused to enter into direct 
negotiations with the Black Sea Powers on the 
matter. To do so would mean, not only to overlodc 
the international nature of the Straits issue, but also 
that Turkey sit down ft a conference table alone with 
the Soviets, since Rumania and Bulgaria, still occupied 
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by Russia, would only serve as an echo to the Soviets. 
The Soviet proposal for joint Soviet-Turkish defence 
of the Straits was rejected as violating Turkish 
sovereignty and territorial integrity. Turkey declared 
that she would resist by force of arms any attempt 
by Russia or any other Power to establish itself on 
the Dardanelles. Confronted with the Soviet de- 
mands, Turkey was convinced that the military 
preparedness of the nation could not be relaxed, as 
long as the crisis was not solved. The Turkish forces 
were maintained, therefore, in a state of semi-mobili- 
zation, which together with other onerous measures 
of precaution constituted a heavy strain, which the 
Turkish people preferred to an abandonment of their 
independence, and a mutilation of their territory. 

In her attitude in regard to the Straits issue, 
Turkey was entirely supported by the United States 
and Great Britain, whose Governments expressed 
their views officially on the matter in Notes to 
Moscow. In his speech at the opening of the Turkish 
National Assembly in October 1946, M. Ismet Inonii, 
the Turkish President, was, therefore, justified in 
announcing that the friendship and alliance with 
Britain was gaining in strength and vitality, and that 
the bonds of friendship with the Unit^ States were 
constantly becoming closer. On the other hand, he 
was obliged to assert that the relations with Soviet 
Russia could be improved. 

In fact, the Straits issue is bound up with power 
politics and with the interests of the world Powers 
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in the Mediterranean. It is also closely related to 
the various Middle Eastern tangles in which these 
Powers are concerned. The interests of the victorious 
Powers are being focussed upon the political and 
economic affairs in that vital region, including the 
Suez Canal, the air routes between Europe and Asia, 
and the oilfields of Iraq, Saudi Arabia and Persia 
Indeed, the entire Middle East is a testing ground of 
the relations between the three world Powers. 

The share the United States have assumed in 
Middle Eastern affairs, since the end of the Second 
World War, has exceeded by far that of pre*war 
times. American interests in the Middle East as a 
whole, apart from regular trade relations, have in the 
past been mainly cultural and philanthropic. Ame* 
rican educational institutions, such as Robert College 
at Istanbul and the American University at Beirut, 
have long existed in the Levant. Besides American 
schools and hospitals scattered throughout the Middle 
East, American archaeologists and anthropologists 
made valuable contributions to our knowledge of 
many parts of the Middle East. American financial 
advisers were repeatedly employed by some countries 
such as Iran. 

Besides long-standing commercial contacts, there 
was also an American interest in Middle Eastern oil. 
In 1919 and 1920, American interests secured a 
quarter-interests in the Mosul field, which was, till 
then, an Anglo-French “monopoly.” Moreover, at 
the close of the First Wogrld War, the United States 
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appeared to be the Great Power most apt to give 
Turkey, then militarily vanquished and ecx)nomically 
exhausted, an effective and disinterested aid. By 
reason of its very distance, the United States was not 
suspected of annexionist plans or political aims in 
regard to the territories of the ancient Ottoman 
Empire. Even a “ mandate ” of America over Turkey 
was proposed at that time, an offer which the United 
States had the wisdom to decline. And in the hours 
of national distress, when the Turkish national army 
was fighting under Mustapha Kamal for the liberation 
of Turkey, influential Americans showed a lively 
sympathy towards the Turkish nation. The Turks 
kept a grateful remembrance of Admiral Bristol, then 
High Commissioner of the United States, who applied 
himself with all his active authority to support the 
first steps of the new Turkish State upon the path to 
complete independence. 

The Second World War opened a new phase in 
American interests in the Middle East. In the course 
of the war, the United States took an important 
share in the military and economic equipment of 
Turkey. The American also entered the Middle 
East Supply Centre, which, from May 1942, became 
a joint Anglo-American agency for dealing with most 
of the economic problems raised by the war through- 
out the Middle East. 

Then in February 1944, Mr. Ickes announced 
that the end of the war would see a shortage in 
American oil reserves. He had-therefore set up for 
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the United States Government a Petroleum Reserves 
Corporation and this body had negotiated an agree- 
ment with the two big companies controlling the 
American concessions in the Persian Gulf and the 
Arabian areas, the Arabian American Oil Company 
(a subsidiary of Standard Oil of California and the 
Texas Company) and the Gulf Exploration Company 
(a subsidiary of the Gulf Oil Corporation). Under 
this agreement, the United States Government would 
construct a pipe-line from the Persian Gulf area to the 
Mediterranean. 

American’s growing interest in Middle Eastern 
affairs has also been manifested in a variety of helds. 
American diplomatic representation has been extend* 
ed lately to almost all the countries of that region, 
particularly those in the Arab world. Military mis- 
sions were sent to Arab countries such as that of 
General Royce to Saudi Arabia — which covered 
petroleum extraction, communications and public 
health — and a similar mission (one) to Yemen. 
American financial influence has been developed in 
many Arab countries, and a loan of ten million dollars 
to Saudi Arabia was recently made by the Export- 
Import Bank. Moreover, the American oil compa- 
nies are bringing about the emergence of modern 
towns, modem transport, and irrigation projects to 
many parts of Arabia. The United States have also 
developed considerably their air communications widi 
the entire Middle East. 
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An important factor >vhich goes to make Ameri- 
can prestige stand high in the East is that the United 
States are not suspected of imperialist aims or the 
acquisition of “ spheres of influence." Never was a 
foreign nation the object of such a manifestation of 
enthusiastic sympathy as that which took place in 
honour of the United States at the Turkish National 
Assembly on May 8, 1946. The generous attitude of 
the Washington Government in regard to the settle- 
ment of the Turkish debt on account of the land- 
lease arrangement, afEorded an opportunity to the 
Turkish Prime Minister, M. Sarajoglu, to pay a 
tribute to America and to the memory of President 
Roosevelt. All the Turkish deputies joined the 
Premier in this manifestation. A month earlier, 
the warm welcome which the Turks gave to the 
ofiBcers and crew of the Missouri^ and of the cruiseij 
Providence, furnished a proof of the genuine senti- 
ments of friendship, nourished by the Turkish natioa 
towards America. 

Since September 1946, the United States have 
been building up naval strength in the Mediterra- 
nean, and actively bolstering Turkey’s resistance to 

!• The * United States battleship Missouri, which the terms of the 
Japanese surrender were signed, left New York on March 21, 1946, cn route 
to Istanbul, carrying on board the remains of the late Turkish Ambassador, 
Mehmet Munir Ertegun, which had lain in America since his death iti 
1944 The 45,000*ton battleship’s voyage aroused speculation, as it was 
made at a time of mounting international tension, but a spokesman of the 
U. S. Navy department made it clear that there were no political implh> 
cations. 
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Soviet demands for bases on the Dardanelles. But 
America has a vital stake of her own in the Middle 
Eastern politics — the protection of her 400,000 
square-mile oil concession in Arabia. 

In 1944 Mr. Ickes made proposals that the 
American Government should itself undertake the 
construction of a pipe-line connecting the Arabian 
oilfields with the Mediterranean. It has become 
clear that the centre of gravity of the world petroleum 
industry is shifting towards the Middle East with a 
pipe-line connection to the Mediterranean Middle 
East, oil could be marketed in Europe at a lower 
price than American oiL In December 1946, an oil 
agreement was concluded between the Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company (in which the British Government has 
a large interest, as the principal shareholder stock- 
holder) and the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey. Thus an important development was marked 
both in the consolidation of American activity in the 
Middle East and in the cpnjunction of American and 
British intersets. The agreement involves the more 
effective use of oil resources, in the Middle East 
British interests own petroleum concessions in South- 
ern Iran, Iraq, Qatar, Kuwait, and Egypt. The United 
States have holdings in Saudi Arabia, Bahrein, Iraq, 
Qatar, Kuwait and Egypt. Russia, the latest arrival, 
recently acquired important oil concessions in North- 
ern Iran, subject to ratification by the Iranian Parlia- 
ment 
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Since the Middle East is to the British their oil 
reservoir and the centre of their communications 
with the Far East, they have been desirous of co- 
ordinating their policy with that of the United 
States, especially with the aim of erecting a solid 
barrier to Soviet penetration in the Middle East. 
In view of the social awakening of the Muslim coun- 
tries and of the propaganda which is carried on by 
agents of the Soviets, in favour of the Soviet econo- 
mic system, among the poverty-stricken masses of the 
Middle East, both the United States and Great 
Britain are becoming aware of the urgent necessity of 
aiding in the economic and social development and in 
the uplift of the whole level of life among the 
peoples of the Middle East. Already the building of 
new pipe-lines, the construction of more refineries, 
the emergence of an urban proletariate in the new 
“ oil towns ”, the development of harbour facilities, 
and the growing oil industry generally is affecting 
employment, immigration, living standards and social 
services throughout the Arab East. 

Further to the East, in unsettled India, another 
move in the complicated game of power politics is to 
be seen, though in a much less spectacular form than 
in the Middle East. The formation of the Interim 
Government, under Pandit Nehru, indicated that the 
British were willing to make large political concessions 
to India, in order to check Soviet influence and to 
strengthen their own position in Southern Asia. The 
Communist element in India has been intensifying its 
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activities since 1942, and to antagonize it has been a 
lively concern for the British. 

According to the British plan, the constitution of 
an Interim Government of fourteen Indians, was the 
6rst phase in the process of the emancipation of India. 
The second phase should be the elaboration of the 
Constitution by means of the Constituent Assembly, 
for an independent India, free to remain within the 
British Commonwealth as a dominion or to break away 
from it. 

The Interim Government constituted a diploma- 
tic success for Britain which, thanks to well-timed 
concessions, has assured the Southern Asiatic front of 
her empire against the revolutionary forces, excluded 
from the Indian Cabinet. Pandit Nehru, however, 
made a broadcast in which he said that India and 
Soviet Russia were both Asiatic countries, and thus 
had much in common, with the double aim of coerc* 
ing the British and persuading the Russians to support 
the Hindus and not to sympathize with the political 
aspirations of the Muslims of India. Moreover, 1^ 
sent a representative to visit M. Molotov, Russia s 
Foreign Minister, during the Piris Conference, and 
convey the Interim Government’s greeting. An ex- 
change of diplomatic representatives between Russia 
and India was also considered. 

Although the Interim Government was reconsti- 
tuted on October 26, 1946, after the MusUm Leagw 
had agreed to appoint five representatives to it, 
including Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, the Secretary- 
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General of the Muslim League, conditions in India 
showed no improvement. When Pandit Nehru, the 
Vice-President of the Interim Cabinet, paid an ill> 
timed and hazardous visit to the North-West Frontier 
Province in October, he was received by a hostile 
population and his car was stoned. As for communal 
tension, it continued to beset the country and the 
position had been made worse by the outbreak of 
violence on a lage scale in many provinces. Follow- 
ing upon the clashes in Calcutta, where Muslims 
suffered most in the casualties, had come outbreaks in 
Eastern Bengal during October, the Hindus forming 
the majority of the victims. Shortly afterwards, very 
serious rioting broke out in Bihar and spread to the 
United Provinces. In Bihar almost all the casualties 
were Muslims including many women and children, 
with over 10,000 deaths. 

These tragic occurrences resulting in many thou- 
sands of casualties clearly indicated that the setting 
up of a predominantly Hindu Government had in no 
way contributed to bringing about peace in India. 
The new Cabinet was not a coalition, but rather an 
uneasy partnership of Congress and League represen- 
tatives. Although the Congress leaders understood 
that it would be impossible for them to govern India 
alone, without the participation of the Muslim 
League, they continued to repudiate the Muslim de- 
mand for Pakistan. The Muslim League agreed to 
join the provisional Government, not on the basis of a 
coalition but rather tO' watch over the strict observ- 
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ance and fulfilment of the guarantees, promised to the 
Muslims and to other communities. Mr. Jinnah had 
the foresight to stay outside the Cabinet, and the 
clamour for Pakistan continued more than ever 
before. 

Meantime, at the Meerut session of Congress, 
held during November, Pandit Nehru defined the 
aim of the Congress Party as the setting up of inde- 
pendent Indian republic ; and the statements of the 
Congress leaders indicated the intention of the Hindu 
community to compel the British to hand over power 
to it alone, leaving it to deal with the other commu- 
nities as it chooses. This intention was further 
confirmed by the partisan interpretation which the 
Congress gave to the British Cabinet Mission’s plan of 
May 16, with regard to the groupings of India’s pro- 
vinces within the Constituent AsMmbly which is to 
frame a Constitution. Consequently, Mr. Jinnah an- 
nounced on November 21, that no representative of 
the Muslim League will attend the Constituent As- 
sembly called for December 9, 1946. 

In an effort to solve the deadlock, the British 
Government invited the representatives of the Con- 
gress, the Muslim League and the Sikhs to come with 
the Viceioy, Lord Wavell, to London, to discuss their 
differences, with the purpose of reaching an agree- 
ment rai the basis of which the work of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly could proceed with the participatum 
of aU parties. Accoq^panied by the Viceroy, . Pandit 
Nehru, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Liaquat All Khan, and Sardar 
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Baldev Singh, Sikh leader, arrived in London on 
December 3, and for four arduous days, had conver- 
sations with the British Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, Secretary of State for India, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, and Mr. A. V. Alexander. No 
final agreement was reached between the representa- 
tives of Congress and the Muslim League, and thus 
the London parleys failed. 

The main difficulty that arose bad been over the 
interpretation of those clauses of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion’s statement of May 16, relating to the meetings 
in sections. The British Government recognized Mr. 
Jinnah's legal stand on the question of the provincial 
groupings with the Constituent Assembly. This re- 
lated to the provinces which cover the areas in the 
North-West and the North-East which the Muslims 
have always wished to erect into their independent 
Islamic State of Pakistan. The ‘groupings’ of the 
provinces in these areas offer the Muslims the first 
instalment of Pakistan. Pandit Nehru obstinately 
denied this legal stand, and, oo December 7, flew 
back with Baldev Singh to India, where he found 
his Hindu co-worker, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, threat- 
ening to resist the Muslim demand for Pakistan with 
the Hindu ‘sword*. 

The Constituent Assembly opened on December 
9, without the participation of the Muslim League, 
whose seventy-five seats were vacant. Meantime, 
the British position was defined in an official stat^ 
ment, issued from 10 Downing Street : “ Should a 
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Constitution come to be framed by a Constituent 
Assembly in which a large section of the Indian popu- 
lation the Muslims) had not been represented, 
His Majesty’s Government could not of course con- 
template forcing such a Constitution upon any 
unwilling parts of the country." 

Before leaving London on December 15, on his 
journey back with Mr. Liaguat Ali Khan, Mr. Jinnah 
endeavoured to make the British Government under- 
stand and realize the gravity of the situation in 
India. 

As already emphasized, the vital issue is Pakistan 
and no real understanding between the two major 
communities is possible on any basis which does not 
recognize this separate independent State for the 
Muslims of India. 

Speaking at a lecture, which he delivered in 
Geneva in July 1946, Mr. Amery, former British 
Secretary of State for India, said to his international 
audience : *' The Congress Party has always called 
and considered itself representative of the whole of 
India. Now in reality, it is only a Hindu party, and 
Mr. Jinnah has shown tluit only two per cent of the 
Muslim candidates adhered to the Congress Party. 
There are two cultures in India : Hinduism whi(A 
is a rigid caste system and which makes of the Hindu 
religion the smallest and most exclusive aristocratic 
societies in the world. On the other hanH, and 
opposed to it, Islam, a strictly monotheistic religion. 
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is essentially democratic, and the Muslims possess a 
remarkable social equality. The Hindus consider the 
Muslims intruders, foreigners, although fourth-fifths 
of the Muslims of India are descendants of Hindus 
who adhered to Islam in consequence of the Islamic 
conquest of India. Islam has converted almost one 
quarter of the population of India. From the point 
of view of their religion, the Muslims despise the 
multiplicity of divinities, acknowledged by the Hindus. 
This contrast is one of the reasons which oblige 
England to act in India with care and circumspection. 
She has not the right to abandon the Muslim minority 
to Hindu tender mercies." 

Commenting on the Hindu-Muslim relations, Sir 
Evelyn Wrench wrote in Strand Magazine, April 1946 : 
"Eeach group has an entirely different outlook on 
life— and that is the crux of the great Indian problem 
...Mr. Jinnah, the President of the Muslim League, 
is largely responsible for the growth of Muslim India’s 
demand for national status.. .The Muslim community 
refused to give us the stab in the back (when the 
Japanese were at the very gates of India). That ought 
not to be forgotten. ..Jinnah is austere and courage- 
ous ; nothing can deflect him from his purpose, which 
is to give nationhood to Muslim India...Nothing 
could move him — not the assassin's knife, the vilifi- 
cation of the Hindu-owned press, or the sarcasm of 
his opponents. At one of our last meetings he said; 
’ Pakistan is no longer an idea. It is a fact.’ " 
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In fact the cause of India is analogous to the 
medical case of dactylic or webbed fingers. Such a 
state impedes the harmonious and free use of the 
entire hand, afflicted with this abnormal union. 
The treatment involves the surgical separation of the 
two webbed fingers. In like manner, the Hindu 
digit and the Muslim digit of India have been 
artificially and disadvantageously webbed into the 
Interim Government as well as into the proposed 
Indian Union. The only successful means for securing 
the freedom of both the Hindu and the Muslim digits 
and, consequently, of the entire hand of India, is the 
Pakistan operation of radical separation. Thus, and 
only thus, will the hand of India be free to move and 
write a new and glorious chapter in her history. 

Whereas Britain's colonial policy is based upon 
varying degrees of independence. French policy, 
hitherto, has taken the reverse course of assimilation 
which has proved a complete failure. But the Second 
World War brought a change in the policy of France, 
the world’s second colonial empire, towards the 
peoples of her overseas territories. The revised 
French policy aimed at a political and economic 
integration of all parts of the French Empire into a 
federal system, with a view to binding these territories 
mote closely to France. 

After the liberation of France, the French parties 
began to study proposals to create a federal French 
Union. As a first measure it was decided that with 
Metropolitan France sending 580 deputes to the 
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Paris Chamber, Algeria and the rest of the Empire 
should send 78 deputies. As to the citizenship 
problem, the natives of the empire should be granted 
citizenship of the Union and not of France. As for 
parliamentary representation, it was decided not to 
grant the natives a representation which would be 
proportional to their number. 

The plan for the Union Francaise had been under 
discussion before the last Constituent Assembly at 
Paris. Although Algeria sent deputies to the Paris 
Assembly, in terms of parliamentary power, this 
was only a token participation, for the colonial 
deputies formed but a very small minority and their 
influence was of no practical value.^ But the leading 
nationalist parties of North Africa — the Manifesto 
Party and the Popular Party of Algeria, the Istiklal 
(Independence) Party of Morocco, and the Destour 
(Constitution) Party of Tunisia — demand an Algerian, 
Moroccan and Tunisian citizenship and sovereignty, 
and then only alliance with France. 

1. Recent utterances by representatives of important French parties 
concerning Algeria seem to Indicate a doubtful evolution of Freneh 
colonial policy. Thus* M. Viard, a deputy belonging to the M. R. P. 
(Riepublican Popular Movement, under strong Catholic influence), defined 
the position of his party, at the Paris Assembly, in September 1946, as ** a 
formal condemnation of anything which would resemble, from near or from 
afar, to an Algerian autonomy. Algeria is recognized a French land by 
authentic and Indisputable texts *’ And, in December 1946, M. L6on Blum, 
French Premier and veteran Socialist leader, said before the French 
National Assembly: *'lt is our duty to take up loyally the Interrupted 
negotiations with a free Algtria, in the frame of the French Algerian Union** 
But it may be reasonably asked : How can these terms be reconcilable, 
■Ince the French Union is meant to bind Algeria as well as other territories 

of the French Empire indissolubly to France 7 
* 
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The French Union seems to very difficult to 
realize. There is a somewhat tragic irony in the 
effort of a disunited France at home to establish a 
French Union overseas. Since her defeat in 1940, 
France has suffered a sharp decline in prestige in 
North Africa, and the aspect of internecine party 
strife in Metropolitan France since the liberation, 
along with high-handedness of the French adminis- 
tration overseas, have still accentuated the loss of 
French prestige. As it is obvious now, an invalid 
France is desperately seeking to reinforce her feeble 
post-war position by supporting herself upon the 
colonial peoples which she has been curbing under a 
heavy yoke, for over a century. 

Among the peoples of North Africa, the prestige 
of the Anglo-Saxon Powers, particularly America, 
stands, on the contrary. Quite high ; the more so since 
these Powers recognized, much more readily than the 
French, the help given by Moroccan and Algerian 
armies which materially, assisted in the defeat of the 
enemy in Italy, France, and Germany, during the 
late war. America in particular has sympathixdd 
with the national aspirations and the just grievances 
of the natives who suffer badly from the lack, of 
ft diifation , health services, and social justice under 
French rule. 

There is a «««!« of evidence that the peoples of 
North Africa including those of Libya aim at shaking 
off foreign domination, and they pin their hopes on 
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the Arab League of which they know the keen 
desire to help them in their struggle to achieve 
nationhood and freedom in their homelands. The 
bonds between the Arab peoples of the Near East 
and of North Africa, including the Sudan, have, of 
late, been considerably strengthened. It is becom- 
ing every day more and more possible for them to 
get into touch at any time to confer about their 
common interests and to agree on joint resolutions. 
The same tendency is visible throughout the Islamic 
world, of which the component peoples are reaffirming 
their common links. But in the present state of 
ardent struggles and swift changes in the East, there 
is bound to be a lengthy period of unrest before 
the countries of Islam have found a new equilibrium. 

What conclusion can be drawn from all this ? 
One that is important above all the rest is that 
Islam is today a very potent factor in international 
affairs. It is in the interest of all powers that there 
should be internal stability in the Islamic world. 
But the developing situation in that vast world from 
Morocco to Indonesia clearly indicates that such a 
stability is only possible through political freedom ; 
great economic and social programmes are not enough. 
Again, foreign rivalries and competitive diplomatic, 
economic and political struggles, in which the great 
Powers are lively engaged, can only serve to arrest 
the protracted process of stabilization. 

What Islam lacks at the present time in p<ffitical 
power is being compensated by its spiritual force and 
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its moral solidarity. In every quarter of the Muslim 
world efforts at strengthening the internal cohesion 
of Islam are being pursued with increasing vigour. 
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CHAPTER XHI 


ISLAM IN THE WORLD 

Islam, at our present times, comprises some four 
hundred million of the human race, all bound 
together by a common faith and a common ideal. 
The non*Muslim peoples have to deal and live with 
this vast conglomeration of communities, of many 
races and tongues, which range in civilization from 
the primitive simplicity of the Bedouin’s tent and the 
shepherd's hut to the mechanical elaborations of this 
highly industrial age. The world itself has shrunk so 
much that it will henceforth be impossible, as formerly, 
to treat the Islamic countries as something remote and 
not vitally affecting the rest of the world. The rapid 
means of communication and of transportation have 
brought the human races together, and the effects of 
the steamship, the railway, the aeroplane, the wire- 
less, and the yet unimaginable prospects of atomic 
energy, have been so cumulative that it may be said 
that humanity has reached a very definite parting of 
the ways 

In order to promote and maintain fruitful co- 
operation between the peoples of the earth, all bar- 
riers of prejudice, caused by ignorance or misconcep- 
tions. should be suppressed. A fundamental know- 
ledge of one another is therefore essential. It is for 
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this reason that I am making a plea for a better 
understanding of Islam and a clearer conception of its 
problems among the non*Muslim peoples. For, 
unfortunately, there still exists in the West an abund- 
ant ignorance of Islam. It is usually thought of by 
the average Western mind as being merely a religion 
which “ encourages ” polygamy and the so-called 
‘ harems ’ ; that it constitutes an obstacle to progress ; 
and that the Muslims are characterized by a fatalism 
which is responsible for apathy and inaction, because 
“ all is written — maktoob. ” Such, at least, is the 
popular opinion of the * men in the street ’ in the 
West. But nothing is further from the truth. 

As we have already seen in previous chapters of 
this book, Islam is not only a religion ; it is also a 
comprehensive order of society and a civilization. As 
a religion, Islam is not exclusive, but includes all 
divine revelations in its own self, so that, in a way, 
Islam and true religion are equivalent terms. With 
Islam, as revealed to Muhammad, true religion attain- 
ed its perfect and ever-lasting form. As to other 
divine messages which preceded Islam, they are 
believed to have served the needs of the different 
epochs and peoples since the beginning of creation. 

The Law of Islada is as universalistic as its faith 
in One, the Only One, Universal God. As a result, 
a characteristic originality of Islam is that it makes 
unity and universality the essence of its creed, its 
doctrine, and its entire system. 
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Being opposed to totalitarianism or absolutism in 
every field, the Islamic system provides for a dynamic 
balancing of opposite forces : Liberty and authority, 
temporal and spiritual powers, conservatism and 
liberalism, individual and social interests, action and 
contemplation, are not only reconciled but are 
harmoniously combined within a single whole. More- 
over, the precepts of the Quran are a potent stimulus 
to scientific study, and science thus becomes an ally 
of religion. 

The Muslim creed is focussed upon the belief in 
the Unity of God and that Muhammad was the last 
messenger of God to the whole of mankind. Islam 
preaches that God is accessible to all ; He requires 
no intercessors. Because of the absence of a clergy 
and of any ecclesiastical organization, the feeling of 
responsibility rests upon the individual believers. 

The religious ideal of Islam is the extension of 
the faith in the Unity of God over the entire earth. 
Yet the Quran enjoins tolerance towards the peoples 
of other religions : *' Let there be no compulsion in 
religion. Truth stands out clear from ErrorV* 
" Invite (all) to the Way of thy Lord with wisdom 
and beautiful preaching ; and argue with them in 
ways that are best and most gracious.”* 

Muslim society is extraordinarily Godpoonscious, 
and a godless society is unthinkable in the lands of 

1. &U>25< 

2. S. XVI: US. 
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Islam. For a Muslim, man's best action is to please 
God. Islam stands pre-eminently for social equality. 
“ The Believers are but a single Brotherhood is 
the injunction of the Quran, which also lays down 
the doctrine of the unity of mankind: “ O mankind! 
We created you from a single (pair) of a male and a 
female, and made you into nations and tribes, that ye 
may know each other (not that ye may despise each 
other). Verily, the most honoured of you in the 
sight of God is (he who is) the most righteous of you. 
And God has full knowledge and is well acquainted 
(with all things)."* Islam, by insuring mental and 
moral freedom and respect for the human personality, 
fosters the growth of men’s minds. 

The conception of Muslim brotherhood has 
drawn all followers of Islam together as a great family 
in a very real sense. Qaste, colour, and class pre- 
judice are entirely absent and, consequently, two 
Muslims from two different countries arrive at a 
mutual understanding in every respect quicker that 
two members of any other international association. 
A Muslim, whether he comes from Morocco or 
Yugoslavia, from Java or China, or even from the 
New World, is, to another Muslim, a brother, one to 
whom hospitality and asylum must be offered. This 
outstanding feature in Muslim sociology exerts a 
powerful attraction, for the new convert, from what- 
ever race or caste or class, obtains through Islam dvil 

1. S.XUXS10. 

2. IW,13. 
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recognition and full consciousness of human dignity. 
Thus Islam prepares men to be good citizens, and 
keeps man in a right relationship with his fellow- 
men. In the Muslim world, in practice, neither 
birth nor colour has prevented men from reaching 
the highest position. Islam offers a chance to all 
races, and all of them have availed themselves of it in 
the measure of their talents. 

Muslim society is continually permeated by the 
influence of religion which extends to all fields of 
human conduct. In so far as the Muslim is bound to 
obey the Laws of God, as laid down in the Quran and 
which regulate every conceivable action of man, there 
is no room in Muslim society for pretence or 
hypocrisy. A lively sense of solidarity is characteris- 
tic of Muslim communities throughout the world. 
“ No man is a true believet unless he desires for his 
brother believer that whidh he desires for himself " is 
a saying of the Prophet. Emphasis is laid upon 
charity, generosity and benevolence, and they are 
widely practised. 

Islam has improved the condition of women 
greatly. They have equal rights with men, and they 
keep their own individuality. Nothing could be more 
ludicrous than the allegation in some Western quar- 
ters that in Muslim lands woman is consideted * to 
have no soul *. A Muslim king or prince may marry 
the poorest woman from among t^ common people 
or vice versa. Marriege of a Muslim "mh with a 
woman belonging to one of the other revealed reli- 
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gions, Christianity and Judaism, is permitted, complete 
freedom being guaranteed to the wife to practise the 
rites of her own religion. 

Islam can rightly point out to a record of tolera- 
tion which is not found to the same extent in other 
religions. Even at the present day, in overwhelming- 
ly Muslim countries, such as Egypt, the Levant States, 
Indonesia and Albania, the number of Christians who 
hold important offices and ‘ key-positions ’ in the 
State, including ministers, ambassadors, high officials, 
is very much out of proportion to the numerical 
importance of the Christian minorities in these lands. 
On the contrary, in countries with an important 
Muslim minority, we vainly look to find anything like 
an equitable measure of toleration. Such is the case, 
for example, in Abyssinia, in Bulgaria, in Yugoslavia, 
in China and in Soviet Russia. In this latter country, 
where almost one*sixth of the total population is 
Muslim, there is not a single Muslim minister, or 
ambassador, or high official of any importance. 

Never is the Muslim permitted to forget God and 
religion. God is everywhere. Omnipotent, and one 
must pray to Him five time daily. In little rooms in 
a European capital as well as in the heart of Afgha- 
nistan or Mongolia, in ramshackle tenements on the 
east side of New York as well as in the huts of 
rubber-coolies in Malaya or in the small dwellings of 
the Sulu sailors in the Philippines, this daily ritual is 
never forgotten. When the muezzin climbs the 
minaret of the mosque and loudly and solemnly calls 
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the faithful to ritual prayer, black men in the heart 
of Africa, yellow men in the jungles of Siam, brown 
men in the rice fields of India, sunburnt fellaheen in 
the Nile Valley, and white men in the Balkans, turn 
their faces in the direction of Mecca, the birthplace 
of Islam and the spiritual centre of the Muslim 
world. They raise their hands in a gesture of adora- 
tion and harmoniously murmur, no matter how 
different their countless mother-tongues may be, the 
same shahada (profession of Faith) : “ La tldha ilia 

Allah ; Muhammad-ar Rasul Allah. ” (There is no god 
but God ; Muhammad is the Apostle of Gcd). They 
utter the words of the Quran, go down on their knees 
and bow their heads to the ground— "to God. The 
Quran may not be “the best-seller” in the world, but 
there is no doubt that it is piously and entirely 
learnt by heart by far more people than any other 
book, religious or non-religious, in the world. The 
s ori al ideal of Islam is the universal Muslim brother- 
hood, a God-worshipping community. 

Muslim ethics draw their inspiration ftom the 
Quran and the teachings of the Prophet. Human 
ethics and man-made laws have never provided any 
satisfactory substitute for God’s Law, as the authority 
to which the conscience should bow, irrespective of 
the consequences to its own material comfort. * Trust 
in God and do the right’ is the Quranic injunction. 
A Muslim’s life may be austere, but is not ascetic, for 
a Muslim is encouraged to take his lawful share in 
the goods of this world, although he is bound to 
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prefer the world to come. Stress is laid on the 
ennobling ideal of service and leads a Muslim to seek 
the welfare of the community in the co-operative 
rather than in the competitive spirit. Great credit 
is his who donates generously to philanthropic enter- 
prises. The waqfs, in Islam, are philanthropic 
endowments, built up in the course of centuries as a 
result of innumerable individual gifts and bequests. 

The Quran enjoins absolute prohibition of in- 
toxicating drinks, and Muslims have always stood 
as uncompromising prohibitionists ; and this consti- 
tutes a great force in the morals of Islam. Marriage 
is sanctioned by religion, and the falnily bond is 
consolidated. The family and not the individual is 
accepted, in Islam, as the normal unit of social 
progress. 

Islamic Law strictly prohibits interest and usury, 
as well as all sorts of speculations. According to the 
Islamic doctrine, interest, far from resulting in any 
national good, is positively detrimental to the general 
prosperity of the community and antagonistic to 
the moral purpose of economic life, which is social 
justice. On the other hand, the law of Islam allows 
and encourages the pursuit of trade and commerce, 
and it must not be forgotten, in this respect, that 
Muslims demonstrated to the world the true status of 
trade. Muslim Law also permits prohts from invest- 
ments and partnerships on the condition that risks 
are also equally shared. Islam sanctions the system ot 
private property, but condemns hoarding. Alms* 
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giving is highly recommended, but it is optional and 
inspired by the ideal of charity. On the other hand, 
the Islamic institution of s^kdt is obligatory and 
inspired by the ideal of solidarity ; it represents an 
income-tax on revenue, destined mainly to the relief 
of misery and the works of public assistance. By its 
moderate rate of 2s per cent, zakat avoids weighing 
heavily on the tax-prayer. 

The political system of Islam has. as its basic 
philosophy, the conception that humanity cannot escape 
Divine Law and God’s commands. The mission of 
the Islamic State, is, therefore, to link man and the 
world to God. The Quran calls the peoples of other 
religious to meet Islam upon the highest level. The 
universal acceptance of belief in the absolute Unity 
of God : “ Say : * O Peoples of the Book I (this refers 
generally to Christians and Jews) come to common 
terms as between us and you : That we worship none 
but God ; that we associate no equals with Him ; that 
we erect not. from among ourselves, lords and 
patrons other than God’. If then they turn back, 
say ye : ‘ Bear witness that we (at least) are Muslims 
(bowing to God’s will)’." * The political ideal of Islam 
is a World-State, self-surrendering to God’s will and 
enforcing God’s Law. 

From the psychological point of view, the Muslim 
is a reflective person. The will to believe with 
conviction ((man) and the readiness with whidi a 

t. 8 . 01 : 61 . 
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Muslim will choose to die in the defence of his faith, 
are characteristic traits of Muslim psychology. Upper- 
most in a Muslim’s mind is the universal horizon of a 
visionary ; and deepest in his soul is the profound 
conviction of his religious beliefs. He has a deep- 
rooted sense of dependence upon the power and aid 
of the hand of God. His patience has no limit and 
he is tenacious of purpose. The profound and un- 
shakable attachment of the Muslim masses to their 
religious beliefs is a potent psychological force in the 
Islamic world. A Muslim is bound to develop the 
noble qualities of heart : Simplicity, sincerity, spon- 
taneity of cordial welcome, which is extended even to 
a stranger, hospitality, and devout allegiance to 
religion. 

Islam has a true philosophy of living at all times 
and under all circumstances. In his submission to the 
Will of God. the Muslim possesses a composure, equal, 
if not superseding, to that of any human being on 
earth. His faith, in which he takes a dignihed pride, 
brings him support in adversity, courage in conflict, 
and strength when death approaches. The' serenity 
and calm confidence which permeate a Muslim’s soul, 
make a Muslim accept the terrible reverses which 
fate may bring him with patient resignation, which 
i^ never that of despair, but is indissolubly linked 
with a sane optimism and a habitual trust in the 
future, now and hereafter. Faith remains the Muslim’s 
greatest defence against all disruptive forces, his 
surest road to happiness. The Islamic conception of 
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history is religious and, as a result, the Muslim sees 
Islam running parallel with eternity. Indubitably, 
Islam always remains true to itself. 

From the point of view of world peace, Islam 
condemns the spirit of aggression and upholds the 
principle of peaceful settlement. “If two parties 
among the Believers fall into a quarrel, make ye peace 
between them : but if one of them transgresses 
beyond bounds against the other, then fight ye (all) 
against the one that transgresses until it complies with 
the command of God i but if it complies, then make 
peace between them with justice, and be fair : For 
God loveth those who are fair (and just)."* 

The essential aspects of Islam, as outlined above, 
have been widely misunderstood and misrepresented 
in the West. For thirteen centuries, the West has 
heard the most prejudiced and taught the most biased 
history against Islam and the Muslims. Hatred, 
intensified by the Crusades, has been fanned by the 
Church among the Europeans, whose children grew up 
with this feeling of mistsustand prejudice against the 
Muslims. Malevolent writers and publicists abused 
and calumnied Islam and the Prophet Muhammad, 
and much maligned the Muslim peoples, with the 
spoken and the written word. Humanity s debt to 
Islam was belittled or deliberately ignored. False 
notions were propagated in Europe as a pretext for 
the imperialistic assault and subjection of the Islamic 
world. A regrettable state of mind arose from the 

1. &XUX:9. 
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representation, in Europe, of the Muslim as a ruthless 
warrior and a destructive invader, bent on massacring 
the infidel, and that a crusading spirit should be 
waged against him, represented by the antagonism of 
Cross and Crescent. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, Islam, as a religion, has 
nothing corresponding to the Christian Cross. One 
of the commonest errors in the West is the supposi- 
tion that the Crescent is an Islamic symbol; it certain- 
ly is not. 

While Muslims are bound by their religion to 
honour Christ, as an Apostle of God, Occidentals 
abused Muhammad! I dare say that, had the Christians 
acknowledged and revered Muhammad as much as 
Muslims do acknowledge and revere Jesus Christ, the 
Crusades would have never taken place and humanity 
would have enjoyed many centuries of peace. 

Despite the incontestable fact that Muslims are 
inconvertible — being wholly impervious to the mis- 
sionary’s arguments — ^armies of Christian missionaries 
set out with the Cross in their hands to implant it in 
“the nerve centres of Islam’’, using sometimes 
offensive methods in their evangelizing efforts. 
There is, in addition, the ingrained and lingering 
assumption, in the West, that Occidental civilization 
and standards are superior to all others. 

However, we may, as well, acknowledge that, 
fortunately, the West is gradually getting to know 
Islam better and to cast off dark rancours and 
prejudices bred by history and ignorance. Thanks to 
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the works of a galaxy of eminent Western scholars, 
who are free from an anti-lslamic bias, many fallacies 
are beginning to be dissipated, misconceptions eradi- 
cated, and the great contribution of Islam to world 
civilization acknowledged. 

We wish to see a saner, a less self-superior 
or Western approach to the problems of Islam. 
Western universities could surely organize refreshing 
courses about Islamic history and culture, intended to 
instil into the mind of the average Occidental a 
deeper and sympathetic understanding of Islam and 
the Muslims. 

A look round the globe of today will show the 
shrewd observer that the world’s peoples are crystal- 
lizing into three large atid dynamic units. These 
units are, in the middle, Islam ; to the East, the 
Soviet Russian world ; to the West, the Anglo-Saxon 
world. The Soviet Union and the United States are 
are in a period of growth; Isbm is in a period of 
rebirth. Each of these three dynamic and expanding 
units holds an important place in the world. Soviet 
Russia, with her immense population and resources, 
highly and efficiently industru^ized, with her energy 
and her faith in regimentation and socialization, has 
a militant idealism for spreading Marxian Communism 
over the world. The Anglo-Saxon natkMS, with 
their mighty political, military and industrial power, 
with their desire to see democracy established 
throughout the world. Islam, with its great moral 
solidarity and its psydiological yearning for rallying 
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the world aroimd the banner of Faith in the Unity 
of God, the God of mankind and of all the universes. 

These three dynamic units are today sharing the 
minds and souls of mankind. In their attempt to 
achieve their goal, Soviet Russia sees her best ally 
in world revolution ; the Anglo-Saxon nations resort 
to their moral prestige and political power ; Islam 
relies upon time. 

All the three units are collectivities of numberless 
nationalities. In America these races are intermingled 
sharing the same towns, moving towards a common 
nationality. The peoples of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics speak sixty different languages 
and have nearly as many religious creeds. The Soviet 
rulers have allowed these different peoples to grow 
up, each with their own language and even dialects, 
but with a common political tradition. The Muslim 
poeples speak countless languages and dialects, inter- 
mingle socially and racially, but they share a common 
Faith. 

Two inhabitants of the U. S. may differ in r acial 
origin, provided they possess American citizenship, 
and two inhabitants o^the British Empire may differ 
in their political and social status, provided they are 
British subjects. Two inhabitants of Russia may 
differ in language and culture provided they agree in 
politics— the Communist politics. Two inhabitants of 
the world of Islam may differ in language, in race, 
and accidentally live under alien rulers, but they 
possess an Islamic supranational identity. 
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All the peoples of Russia are taught to read the 
same things, but in their own different languages and 
dialects — the cults of the machine and the gospel of 
State help— for the Communist background is the 
slum and factory. All the peoples of America are 
taught to read the same things in the same language 
— the cult of the machine and the gospel of self-help 
— for the Anglo-Saxon tradition is the tradition of 
solitary pioneers. All the peoples of Islam are taught 
to read the same thing in their own different langu- 
ages but in the. same religious spirit — ^the Law of 
individual charity and collective zakdt — for the Islamic 
tradition is the tradition of companionship and 
internal cohesion. 

In Soviet Russia there is an economic democracy 
with State socialism. In the Anglo-Saxon world 
there is a pditiccU democracy with individualistic 
capitalism. In Islam, both politics and economics are 
subordinated to the ethics of religion and, as a result, 
there is a spiritual democracy with a balanced combi- 
nation of free individual enterprise and State moral 
supervision. 

The Islamic system is thus a mean between the 
extremes of dictatorial ComnAinism and liberal Capi- 
talism. It urges social justice on moral grounds, 
insisting upon the ideals of freedom and solidarity. 
Because freedom provides the best condition for the 
development of human personality, private ownership 
and free enterprise are sanctioned. And because 
solidarity is essential for social progress, zakSt is an 
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obligatory institution. The Islamic approach to Labour 
is difFerent from the Marxist, for Islam is opposed 
to the doctrine of class-struggle and to drastic level- 
ling of fortunes as well as to the destruction of 
individualism. The State intervenes in economic 
life, when necessary, to protect the rights of indivi- 
duals and groups and to aid in the advancement of 
the general economic welfare. By subjecting both 
Labour and Capital to religious morals, Islam removes 
a major cause of social conflict. The economic r6le 
of the State does not imply government control, but 
government supervision, leaving the actual organization 
in individual hands, and acting as a brake on those 
who would plunge into extremes. 

Equipoise and a sense of proportion are the 
distinguishing features of the Islamic way, which is 
a way by which human differences of character and 
capacity and desire are not suppressed but converted 
into complementary parts of a single whole. In 
sociology, in politics, in economy, in ethics, Islam in 
the world is the middle world. 

Before the first World War, the Muslim peoples 
seemed exhausted. Yet their recuperative powers 
are extraordinary. A profound transformation began 
stirring into action throughout the vast Islamic world. 
In the inter-war period, the current of nationalism in 
Asia and Africa rose steadily faster than ever before. 
The spirit of self-respect and independence grew so 
vigorously that anything like subservience to any 
alien Power became intolerable. In their srtuggle for 
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freedom, the Muslim peoples were determined to 
attain independent rule and complete mastery in 
their own house. 

As the imperialist flood of Western Europe reced- 
ed, several Islamic units emerged ; and the rebirth of 
Turkey, Arabia, Egypt, Iraq, Persia and Afghanistan, 
represents in itself one of the most remarkable move- 
ments in the political history of the inter-war decades. 
The World War II has carried the Islamic world 
a step forward towards its emancipation. It has 
speeded up the reawakening of Islam, and acted as a 
potent spur to the reinforcement of national and 
collective spirit of determination. The Atab countries 
are today asserting themselves with peculiar force 
in the Middle East ; and Egypt, the leading power of 
the Arab language, believes herself destined to be 
the strong nucleus of a great Arab Unit, which should 
embrace all Arab lands from Casablanca to Basrora 
and from the northern border of Syria to the southern 
frontiers of the Sudan. Other major Islamic units 
are emerging and besoming day by day a concrete 
fact : Pakistan in India and Indonesia in the Malay 
Archipelago. Islamic self-consciousness is further 
coming into evidence in remote regions like China 
and East Africa. The coming years may witness the 
rise of a Chinese Jinnah, who would identify himself 
with the aspirations of fifty million Chinese Muslims 
to an independent State of their own. In East 
Africa too there is a progressive religious and cultural 
awakening, and cities like Dat-es-Salim in Tanganyika 
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and Harar in Abyssinia are likely to develop into 
new centres of Islamic culture. 

Today the Muslim peoples are crystallizing into 
compact units; their strength is rising, their moral 
force regenerated, and they are striving for political 
power. They show a common tendency to unite, 
which draws its force from the general reawakening 
of Islamic consciousness and the deep-rooted sentiment 
of common religious origin and common ideal. This 
feeling is reinforced by the struggle against foreign 
domination and control, which binds Orientals of 
different countries. The evolution of the Islamic 
countries, along these lines, will continue at an 
increasing rate. 

Such then is the hope of things to come. Within 
a score of years from now the world may see an Islam 
rising, more independent, more united and abounding 
with youthful vigour. A new Arab power iliay be 
springing up and, together with Turkey, would 
constitute a strong bastion in the Middle East. The 
powerful self-consciousness of 100,000,000 Muslims in 
India, in itself a phenomenon of high political signific- 
ance, is in a fair way of achieving its goal— Pakistan, 
which may prove to be a mainspring for a future 
Islamic grouping in central and southern Asia, from- 
Outer Mongolia and Sinkiang, through Afghanistan, 
to Calcutta. The Indonesian Republic is making 
headway to an efficient State from and may in the 
future expand so as to include other Muslitfi'jSiKgions 
of the Malay Archipelago as well as the Sufai Island 
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in the Philippines. As regards the Caucasian and the 
Central Asian (Turkestan) Units, so long as the pre- 
sent regime in Russia remains in power, there seems 
very little opportunity of their emergence. In fact 
their only chance of liberation seems to be in an even- 
tual Desovietization of Russia. Following upon their 
progressive emergence and consolidation, the indivi- 
dual Islamic units would be integrated cemented 
together into a solid structure of Islamic unity. As a 
consequence of such an all-Islam unity, a new universal 
solidarity would surely develop. 

No matter how distant the achievement of this 
ultimate goal may seem today, it is inevitable that 
Islam should organize itself into a union binding all its 
followers. The idea of au all-Islam unity is much more 
realizable than any other put forward, at the present 
time, for European federation, for the following man's 
reasons. 

First and primarily : The common Islamic interests, 
values, attitudes, and ideals, which are the pre- 
requisites of successful Union exist psychologically 
and are at present being vigorously roused in a degree 
which is sufficient to move Muslims to eflFective 
action. The necessary psychological basis for success- 
ful unification is rapidly gathering force in the blamic 
world. 

Secondly : One of a considerable desire for union, 
more and more Muslim States are consulting with 
each other and forming regional groups, within the 
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scope of the world organization, to protect their 
common interests. 

Thirdly ; The cultural and moral unity of Islam 
already exists. Not only governments, but the peoples 
themselves, throughout the Muslim world, have a 
natural urge towards unity. 

Fourthly : In Islam, national interests are integrat- 
ed into international Muslim interests. The fact that 
Islam transcends harriers of language, of race, of 
economic interests, and of power politics, renders the 
achievement of unity easy. In the Islamic world the 
military and political courses are naturally and 
automatically aligned by the common interest of 
averting or resisting any external aggression. Not 
only a common foreign policy and a co-ordination of 
military resources in case of need are natural, but 
economic integration is also facilitated by the fact that, 
from the Islamic point of view, there should be no 
conflict of economic interests between the component 
units. For, according to Muslim economic morals, 
instead of going separate ways, the individual units 
should act jointly as complementary members of one 
organism and should develop economic activities on 
co-operative rather than competitive lines. With 
regard to production and consumption, a large and 
expanding inter-Islamic market can be developed, 
which, with an elimination of tari£F problems, would 
have the effect of raising the standard of living, and 
enhancing the level of trade activities in the M uslim 
countries. 
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Fifthly ; The Islamic units are singularly well- 
balanced by nature, being geographically juxtaposed in 
one powerfully linked chain across Africa and Asia, 
in an intermediate position between East and West. 
Within them lies a rich potential of raw materials to 
be developed for their own and the world’s needs. 

Finally : Islamic Law demands such a unity, since 
the institution of the Caliphate is its symbol. 

In order to co-ordinate the efforts and actions 
involved in the process of uniheation I specifically 
propose the setting up of a Caliphate Council, duly 
elected by true representatives of all Muslim peoples, 
in an all-lslamic Congress. This proposal is based 
upon the assumption that the emancipation of the 
Islamic countries as well as their grouping will make 
steady progress during the coming years, and that thdr 
march towards unity will not be interfered with by 
the disruptive action of some extraneous Power. In 
this connection, let it be stressed that Islamic union 
is not intended by any means for aggressive purposes. 

I am putting forward this proposal as a prelim- 
inary practical solution for the vital problem of the 
Caliphate, since, at the present time, there is not a 
single Muslim ruler capable of assuming the title of 
Caliph with dignity and power, so that the office itself 
will remain vacant for some time to come. Until the 
consolidation of a sufficient measure of political 
independence and military power in the Islamic world, 
rendering possible the election of a Caliph by 
universal Muslim representation, the Caliphate Council 
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should act, in the meantime, as the temporo-spiritual 
Guide (not Head) of the Islamic World. This Council 
would give all Muslim countries a chance to rally 
round a common Muslim standard and make for a 
unified and consistent Islamic policy. It should exist 
for the purpose of operating freely — without any 
foreign non-Muslim interference — in every sphere of 
Islamic interest whether religious, political, economic 
or social, and watching over a collective defence of the 
lands of Islam. In fact, it should act as an efficient 
All-Islam League. 

The establishment of the Caliphate Council need 
not be hampered or delayed by the fact that, at present, 
only a minor part of the Islamic world is really 
independent. For, first, the Council should be 
federal in composition, consisting of equal members 
and involving no superiority of one represented State 
over another. Secondly, its very creation would 
enhance the process of emancipation of the individual 
Muslim countries, thanks to the co-ordination of 
policy and action. It would also consolidate 
and strengthen the position of Islam in its dealings 
with the rest of the world. 

In order to have a right estimate of the prospects 
for the future I might recall, in brief, the present 
condition of the Islamic world. 

As a religion, Islam can claim one out of every 
five inhabitants of the entire globe as its followers, 
and is steadily expanding. Morally and as a culture, 
it constitutes an essential unity. Psychologically, it 
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is a dynamic organism with global feelings and 
reactions of its organs. Socially, it is in a state of 
transition and readjustment. Economically, it 
possesses a potential wealth capable of very great 
development. Strategically, it occupies a vital area of 
the globe. Biologically, the Islamic world is inhabit- 
ed by extraordinarily prolific peoples. Politically, 
Islam is a potent factor in world affairs. Technically, 
the Muslim countries are in a state of avowed 
inferiority. Militarily, although Muslim troops are 
among the bravest in the world, the Muslim States 
(with the possible exception of Turkey) are severely 
lacking in modern military equipment and organize 
tion. 

With regard to the attitude of the World Powers 
in relation to the Islamic world, the state of off am 
may be summed up thus. Great Britain, aware of inescap- 
able result of the rapidly growing tide of the nationa- 
lism and self-consciousnes.s in the East, is seeking a 
retreat with honour, provided her imperial interests 
and communications are safeguarded. The United 
States has no territorial ambitions and, although look- 
ing after her commercial interests, seems desirous of 
an honest co-operation with an Islamic world, as free 
as possible. As for Russia, which is greatly interested 
in the Arab world, as a key to W or Id Power, she is pursu- 
ing a conspicuous policy of infiltration and expansion. 

Since die end of the last War, the centre of 
decision in world affairs has left Europe — which has 
irretrievably lost its ascendancy — and shifted to Asia. 
It is, therefore, necessary to define the attitude of the 
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Islamic peoples towards the World Powers, and I 
will be outspoken. All forms of imperialism, old and 
new, must go. The Muslim countries want edFective, 
not formal, independence. The Western democracies 
should give full heed to their aspirations and sympa- 
thetically recognize their rights to freedom. The 
British record (as is that of France, Holland, Spain 
and Italy) in the Islamic world is besmirched enough, 
and it is time that Great Britain renounce half- 
measures and fickleness in diplomacy, and adopt, in 
practice, and not in official statements only, a policy 
of tolerant realism towards the Muslim peoples in 
order to heal the breach. It is more valuable to 
Great Britain to secure a genuine friendship without a 
treaty than a formal treaty without friendship. It is 
wrong to expect the Muslim nations to endure 
disguised forms of foreign control. In reaching out 
towards national reconstruction, particularly in the 
economic and military fields, they want complete 
freedom ; and there should be no question of foreign 
economic or financial imperialism. There should be 
no attempt to arrest the progress of the movement 
towards regional and collective union in the Islamic 
world. 

It is a dangerous policy to transform the Middle 
East into a moat, in which the rival World Powers 
can fish and counter one foreign propaganda with 
another equally foreign propaganda. Therein lies 
the peril to the security of the world. It is in the 
interest of stability and peace that the Middle East 
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should rather be made into a bastion of free Muslim 
countries, politically independent, economically pro- 
sperous, and militarily strong. 

Potentially, to the Islamic world, the Soviet East 
is a more redoubtable neighbour and the Democratic 
West a more valuable ally. Russia's secular ambition 
in regard to Turkey has been whetted rather than 
sated by her victory in the World War II. She 
has renewed the attempt to seize the Straits and to 
secure access to the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Persian Gulf. She is systematically gaining influence 
in the peripheral lands along her eastern border and 
insidiously working her way south. The temporary 
halt in her expansionist plan and her retreat from 
Persia are in conformity with the teachings of Lenin, 
which continue to inspire Soviet Russian policy : ” 
“ We must retire one step, in order to be able, there- 
upon, to advance three steps.” 

I have never been either in Great firitain, the 
United States, nor Soviet Russia, and I have no 
acquaintance with any politician nor official person in 
a responsible position in any of these countries ; but 
I will say this much : whatever our present grievances 
and misunderstandings with the Anglo-Saxon Powers, 
we Muslims should foster bonds of amity and mutual 
goodwill with thedemocratic West with which we have 
multifarious spiritual and cultural affinities, and main- 
tain correct, normal relations with the Soviet East. 

The United States has a tradition of sympathizing 
with emancipation movements and, more than any 
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other Power, she has been a most faithful champion 
of human liberty, a valiant helper in the struggle of 
nations for justice. We wish to see a firm and secure 
friendship established between the United States and 
the Meslim world. We welcome with cordiality 
U. S. technical assistance in industry, agriculture, 
hygiene, and military as well as administrative 
organization. 

We welcome all efforts to reach a mutually 
acceptable agreement between us and Great Britain, 
and we are inspired by admiration for the great 
English nation, from whom wc can learn many valu* 
able and practical lessons. 

We are friendly to the Russian people, but we 
repudiate Communism entirely. We keenly resent 
Russia’s claim to any annexation or control of Turkish 
territory, and we are also hotly resentful of any 
attempt to estrange the Arabs from the Turks, their 
co-religionists. 

Islam is indispensable to the world. By its 
absolute monotheism and its universal brotherhood, 
Islam laid the only stable foundation upon which a 
unity of nations can successfully be built. By taking 
politics out of nationality and subordinating nation- 
ality to Faith, Islam removes a major cause of war 
between the nations. By synthesizing the diverse 
national cultures and blending them harmoniously into 
a universal culture, Islam has made a valuable 
contribution to the progress of humanity. By holding 
to the hope of happiness in the hereafter and the 
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disdain of worldly power and by constantly linking 
man to God, the moral philosophy of Islam strongly 
conduces to the peace of the soul, which is the true 
peace. In an age of rampant materialism, which has 
come through the rise of the industrial order, and 
of decay in religious beliefs in many parts of the 
world, the fact that the great Muslim masses devoutly 
adhere to their religious faith, holds forth hope for a 
spiritual regeneration of the world. 

Islam today is a spectator of the world drama. 
But it is placed in a special position, very near the 
centre the stage which is occupied by two dominant 
actors, each of whom has behind him a number of 
sat^lites in secondary r6les. These two extraordinarily 
dynamic actors are engaged in a cumulative and 
potentially dangerous game, in which they are inevit> 
ably bound to jeopardize the body of the spectator 
himself. In their contest for supremacy, the principal 
actors on the world stage~the Soviet East and the 
Democratic West — seek to win the enthusiastic 
applause of the spectator — ^the Islamic world. But 
th^ are bound to tread upon the limbs and even the 
trunk of this very spectator. This drama, which may 
be enacted through many scenes, is likely to involve a 
gigantic' shock, and, in all probability, will end in 
bilaii 3 gal.nrhaustion. 

In ^er to supptwt this terrible shodc and to 
sustain the stupendous thrust of the 
antagonistic actors, the spectator p os se ss e s (me and 
only one powerful xm: his inttinsicaUy powerful 
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and inspiring Faith — an inexhaustible fountain-head 
of spiritual power. Inasmuch as he is resolutely 
determined upon spiritual and moral preparedness 
during the present respite before the approach of the 
conflict, the spectator of the world drama will be able, 
when the time comes, to stand the ordeal as he always 
has done throughout his history. 

Far from holding itself aloof or being indi£Ferent 
to the eventual exhaustion of the world actors, Islam, 
by virtue of its universalist spirit, will be able — like 
a universal blood donor — to transfuse its resuscitating 
spiritual powers into the organism of a depleted 
humanity. In looking at the cycle of world history, 
I might predict that the next phase of victory for 
Islam will not open today or tomorrow but on the day 
after tomorrow. 

One thing is certain. Islam is on the march. 
Those peoples who are not followers of it can 
sympathize with it, or resist it, but they cannot 
stop it. 

Before laying down my pen I earnestly wish that 
the genuine voice of Islam be heard inside and outside 
the Islamic world. 

We Muslims feel very happy in our Faith, 'but 
nothing could be further from our intentions than to 
impose it upon other peoples. We are proud of our 
culture, but we fully appreciate all that is good in 
other cultures and would freely benefit from them. 
We are profoundly attached to those sentiments 
which go to make the force of our society, namely. 
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the sentiments of fraternity, solidarity and charity, but 
we have not the slightest pretension of being a 
superior race ; we are only human beings. We aspire 
to be entirely free, and to revive our religion, our 
institutions and our common heritage ; this is our 
legitimate right. We look forward to achieving the 
unity of the Islamic World as it actually existed 
during the prime of Islam ; this is our ideal. Towards 
all other peoples who do not share our religion, out 
culture and our ideals, our attitude should be identical 
with that which was ours during the brightest phases 
of Islamic history : enlightened tolerance, mutual 
respect and good neighbourhood. With the rest of 
mankind we are whole-heartedly willing to promote a 
righteous peace in the world. 
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STATISTICS OF THE ISLAMIC WORLD 

There have been many attempts to estimate thi* 
number of Muslims throughout the world. Accurate 
statistical data are, however, lacking for many regions. 
Consequently, there has been a great discrepancy 
between different estimates. Where <^cial informa* 
tion is lacking, rough calculations are worked out and 
the figures for populations are approziibations only. 

We give below a statistical survey, in jpore or 
less round numbers, of the world of IslamTsbased 
primarily upon the most recent official statist^, 
where such are available, and, as for the rest, an 
approximate estimate is rendered by data supplied by 
indigenous sources. There is no practical use in 
indulging in too optimistic estimates. Yet some 
{actors have to be takeq into account with regard to 
these statistics : 

1. That current statistics of the Muslim world, 
as cited in works by Western scholars, are mostly, if 
not wholly, based on ancient estimates, with the 
result that the figures they give for the Muslim 
populatiotts are very much below the present 
estimates. 

2. That Muslim peoples multiply very much 
quicker than the Western nations, and. 
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3. That the last Wat hardly touched the Muslim 
peoples. 

The world distribution of Muslims shows that 
the majority are found in Asia. In Africa, the 
followers of Islam outnumber by many times those of 
other religions and constitute over half of the total 
population of that continent. In Europe, Muslims to 
the number of several millions are found mainly in 
the Balkan States and the European regions of Russia. 
And there are important groups of Muslims in North 
and South America and in the Padhc (mainly in the 
Philippine Islands). At present, the largest single 
and homogeneous Muslim unit is the Indian bloc of 
one hundred million Muslims. 


AFRICA 


Egypt 

• •• 

• • ■ 

16,000,000 

The Sudan 

• •• 

• • • 

5,500,000 

Libya (Tripoli and Cyrenaica) 

• • • 

1,000,000 

Tunisia 

• •• 

• • • 

2,500,000 

Algeria 

• •• 

• •• 

7,000,000 

Morocco (French zone) 

• •• 

• • • 

6,800,000 

Morocco (Spanish zone) 


• •• 

700,000 

Tangier 

• •• 

mmm 

50,000 

Senegal 

• •• 

• •• 

1,400,000 

French Sudan ... 

• •• 

• •• 

2,100,000 

Upper Volta 

• •• 

• •• 

600,000 

French Guiana ... 

• •• 

• •• 

2,000,000 

Ivory Coast 

••• 

• •• 

1,000,000 

Dahomy ... 
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Togoland ... ... ... 500,000 

The colony of the Niger ... ... 1,200,000 

Dakar and Dependencies ... ... 80,000 

Mauritania (includes the districts of 
Trarza, Brakna, Gorgol, Assaba, Guidi* 
maka, Adrar, Levrier Bay, Akjoujt 
and Tagant) — under French rule ... 400,000 

The Great Sahara, Socoto, Barno, 

Adamoua, Ouadai ... ... 20,000.000 

Gambia ... ... ... 300,000 

Serra Leone ... ... ... 2,000,000 

The Gold Coast (The Colony, Ashanti 
and northern territories)... ... 200,000 

Nigeria (Northern and Southern Pro- 
vinces) ... ... ... 11,000,000 

Portuguese Guiana ... ... 300,000 

Liberia ... ... ... 1,(XX),000 

The Cameroons... ... ... 1,000,000 

Gabun ... ... ... 200,000 

Middle Congo ... ... ... 400,000 

Ubangi-Shari ... . ... ... 120,000 

Chad Region ... ... ... 1,100,000 

British Cameroons ... ... 500,000 

Cape Verde Island (Portuguese) ... 60,000 

Angola (Portuguese) ... »• 14X)0 

South-West Africa ... ... 1(X),000 

The Union of South Africa (Cape 
Province, Natal, Transvaal, Orange 
Free State, Basutoland, Swaziland, 

Northern Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia) ... ... ... 180.0(X) 
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Portuguese East Africa-Mozambique ... 

1.000.000 

Bechuanaland (British) 


50,000 

Belgian G>ngo ... 

• •• 

200,000 

Nyasaland (British) ... ■ 

• • • 

500,000 

Reunion Island (French) ... 

• • • 

5,000 

Madagascar (French) 


800.000 

Seychelles Islands (British)... 

• •• 

5,000 

Zanzibar (British Protectorate) 
Pemba 

and 

• • • 

230,000 

Kenya Colony and Protectorate 

• •• 

2.000,000 

Tanganyika Territory 


1,000,000 

Uganda (British Protectorate) 

• •• 

1,000,000 

British Somaliland 


700,000 

French Somaliland 

• •• 

300,000 

Former Italian Somaliland ... 

• • • 

1,200,000 

Eritrea ..; . 


5oaooo 

Absainia (Ethiopia) 

• •• 

4,500,000 

EUROPE 

Albania ... • 


80Q.OOO 

Yugoslavia 

r ••• 

i.5Qaa» 

Bulgaria 


d0(M)00 

Rumania 


250^000 

Oreece ... 


laafiocr 

Other countries (not including' Turfagy 
in Europe and Russia) ... ..« 

3(»,000 

Cyprus 

#•4 

65,000 

Rhodes ... ••• 

• •• 

ISfiOO 
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ASIA 


Turkey 

• •• 

• • • 

i8,ooaooo 

Syria and Lebanon 

• • • 


3,000,000 

Palestine 

• • • 


1,074,000 

Transjordan 

• • « 


450,000 

Iraq 

• • • 

• •• 

4,500,000 

Saudi Arabia ... 

• • • 


7.000,000 

Yemen 

• • 

• ■ • 

3.500,000 

Aden Colony ... 

• • • 

9 99 

50,000 

Aden Protectorate 

• • « 

999 

600,000 

Kamaran Island 

• • • 

999 

a2oo 

Perim Island 

• « • 

000 

1,700 

Muscat and Oman 

• • • 

9 99 

550,000 

Qatar 


9 99 

30,000 

Persia (Iran) 

• • • 

9 99 

15,000,000 

Afghanistan 

• •• 

999 

10,000,000 

India 

• •• 

999 

100,000,000 

China 

• • • 

99 9 

50,000.000 

Tibet 

• •• 


30.000.000 

Korea 

• •• 

• • • 

80.000 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 

• • • 

30.000,000 

Indo*China 


• • • 

100.000 

Siam 

• •• 

9 9 9 

300.000 

British Malaya... 

• • • 


3.000.000 

Ceylon 

• •• 

9 9 9 

600.000 

British Borneo... 
Sarawak 

• «« 

■ • ■ 

99 9 

99 9 

270,000 

'^20.000 
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Indonesia (Java, Sumatra, and also 
Celebes, Borneo, Moloccas, New 
Guinea, and other islands of the 


Malaya Archipelago) 


65,000,000 

Japan 


5,000 

AMERICA 

North America 

• • • 

250,000 

South America 

Philippine Islands, Australasia 

• • • 

and 

500,000 

Oceania 

... 

1,000,000 

The total Muslim world population 
estimated at close on 400 milhons. 

may be 
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